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INTRODUCTION 


For general information about the 
course, the student's books, and the 
teacher's handbooks, teachers should 
consult the Introduction to the teacher's 
handbook for Book I. 

Some of the words that are glossed in 
the reading passages in the student's 
book are not words that students will be 
expected to learn while studying from 
this course, and these words do not ap- 
pear in the chapter vocabulary lists or in 
the Greek to English Vocabulary at the 
end of the book. If students wish to learn 
more about these words, they will have to 
consult a standard Greek dictionary. In 
the glosses of verb forms that occur in the 
readings we often include the dictionary 
form of the verb in parentheses. For ex- 
ample, on page 41, the word éxpéuato in 
line 22 is glossed as follows: 


éxpéuato (from xpeué&vvop) were 
hanging 


If students wish to learn more about the 
verb xpeguóvvopi, they will have to look it 
up in a standard Greek dictionary, 
since it does not occur in the vocabular- 
ies in Athenaze. We do usually provide 
the dictionary form for such verbs to 
make it easier for students to look up the 
words if they wish to. 

References in this teacher's hand- 
book to a chapter, grammar section, and 
page(s) refer to the student's book; e.g., 


Chapter 29, Grammar 4, pages 187-188, 
refers to the student's book. 


Cultural and Historical Background: 


We cite passages from the following 
books in conjunction with the teacher's 
notes on the cultural and historical 
background essays in each chapter of 
this second book of the course: 


Boardman, John, Jasper Griffin, and 
Oswyn Murray, eds. The Oxford 
History of the Classical World. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1986. 

Easterling, P. E., and B. M. W. Knox, 
eds. The Cambridge History of Clas- 
sical Literature: I: Greek Literature. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985. 

Grant, Michael and Rachel Kitzinger, 
eds. Civilization of the Ancient 
Mediterranean: Greece and Rome. 
New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1988. 

Luce, T. James, ed. Ancient Writers: 
Greece and Rome. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1982. 

The World of Athens: An Introduction 
to Classical Athenian Culture. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1984. 


References to other books are given in 
the notes to each chapter. 
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OVERVIEW 
OF THE GREEK VERB 


This section is offered not as a body 
of material to be learned at this stage in 
the course but as an aid that should be 
consulted and to which reference should 
be made frequently during the study and 
teaching of Book II. Students should be 
assured that they are not expected to 
learn everything contained in this sec- 
tion now but that they should use it as a 
framework of reference throughout their 
study of Greek in Book II. 

One of the most troublesome matters 
for most students is the distinction be- 
tween active and passive voice, and in 
Greek the problem is compounded with 
the addition of the middle voice. We 
therefore believe that it is useful to spell 
out the distinctions as clearly and sim- 
ply as possible (pages 1-2), reminding 
students of what they have already 
learned about the middle voice. The 
charts on pages 4—5 are arranged in 
such a way as to emphasize the cate- 
gories of active, middle, and passive. 

We include in the charts all of the 
categories of forms that students will be 
expected to learn in the course of Book II, 
including subjunctives, optatives, im- 
peratives (both second and third person), 
infinitives, and participles. Brief ex- 
planation of the third person imperative 
is included on page 2, but it need not be 


emphasized at this stage since these 
forms will not be introduced until Chap- 
ter 31. A brief explanation of sequence 
of moods is included on page 2 to alert 
students to this important feature of the 
Greek language; those who have studied 
Latin will see the parallel with primary 
and secondary sequences of tenses in 
that language. Further discussion of the 
sequence of moods in Greek should ob- 
viously be left to the chapters in which 
these matters are formally discussed. 

Because of limitations of space, we 
give only the periphrastic forms of the 
perfect active subjunctive and optative; 
the alternative forms are given in Chap- 
ter 28. 

Note that we do not mention or 
include the dual forms of nouns or 
verbs. We believe that these are best left 
until students begin to encounter them 
in their reading of Greek authors after 
completion of this course. 

The presentation of the two stems of 
15w on page 3 may be a good opportunity 
to remind students of the distinctions in 
pronunciation between long and short 
vowels and of the conventions of mark- 
ing long vowels with macrons. It should 
be remembered that the circumflex ac- 
cent implies a long vowel or diphthong 
and that alpha with iota subscript is long 
but is usually not marked with a ma- 
cron, e.g., ve&via, in which the final 
alpha is long. 
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Title: "Epidaurus" 
The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (a) to record a brief 
stopover at Salamis on the voyage to 
Epidaurus and to describe how Di- 
caeopolis and Philip meet a woman 
there with a stomach ailment, who is 
also going to Epidaurus; (B) to de- 
scribe the arrival at Epidaurus, 
where the woman with the stomach 
ailment lodges at an inn while Di- 
caeopolis and Philip make their 
way in the evening to the sanctuary 
of Asclepius, where they rouse the 
doorkeeper and are introduced to the 
priest, who gives them instructions 
to return the next day; to record 
Philip's preparations at the sanctu- 
ary the next day and his vigil in the 
abaton at night; to continue the story 
of the Persian Wars in the reading 
at the end of the chapter adapted 
from Herodotus, with the story of the 
second taking of Athens, after the 
battle of Salamis 

2. Grammar: (o) to introduce the fu- 
ture tense, including that of the verb 
"to be"; (B) to present the irregular 
verb eiu, the use of the future par- 
ticiple to express purpose, and uses 
of the participle with the definite ar- 
ticle 

3. Background: to present a discussion 
of healing sanctuaries, Asclepius, 
and Epidaurus 


Illustration 


A marble relief from the Piraeus 
(fourth century B.C., Piraeus Museum). 
It shows Asclepius healing a woman. 
Behind him stands Hera (?), the patron 
goddess of women; to the left members of 
the sick woman's family are praying 
for her. 


Caption under Illustration 


"The doctors order me to go to Ascle- 
pius; perhaps the god will help me": stu- 
dents should have no trouble with the 
Greek; icoc is given in the vocabulary 
list, and students will recognize the fu- 
ture tense from examples in Book I, the 
Preview of New Verb Forms in Book I, 
and the Overview of the Greek Verb in 
Book II. Draw attention to the c as sign 
of the future tense, and alert students to 
the fact that the future tense will be for- 
mally presented in this chapter. 


Vocabulary 


Remind students that in Book II we 
will give in the chapter vocabulary lists 
full sets of principal parts for most 
verbs. We will not give the principal 
parts of regular contract verbs that fol- 
low the patterns of the model contract 
verbs gu) éo, tTiuáw, and SnAdw; for the 
principal parts of these model verbs and 
of simple verbs that appear in the vocab- 
ulary lists compounded with prefixes, 
students should consult the Greek to 
English vocabulary list at the end of 
their books. Also, remind students that 
after the e and B readings we will give 
full sets of principal parts of verbs that 
they met in Book I. These sets are ar- 
ranged according to certain linguistic 
principles (see Reference Grammar, 
paragraph 35) to help students see simi- 
larities among verbs and organize them 
into meaningful groupings. 

We include here some verbs that 
students have already met (cpixcvéopan, 
yıyvóoko, Éxouot, and nAgw) in order to 
show the formation of the future tense of 
these verbs and their other principal 
parts. We give the principal parts of the 
compound verb &zéyo to show the princi- 
pal parts of the uncompounded verb Éyo. 
It should be pointed out that the uncom- 
pounded verb Exo has two future forma- 
tions, £&o and oxñoo, but that the com- 
pound dnéyw has only &oé5o (remind 
students of how &no- + #Ewm becomes 
amet), 
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Brief discussion of the formation of 
the future while going over the vocabu- 
lary list will prepare students to recog- 
nize the future tenses in the reading 
more easily. Show how the o tense sign 
has combined with the final consonant 
of the stem in &ọitopor (stem &qi-), 
Éyopoa (stem &z-), and ted§ono1 (stem 
TEUX-). 

motepov ... Tj: students may be 
warned that nétepov often need not be 
translated; when used in direct ques- 
tions it simply indicates that what fol- 
lows will be a double question and it 
need not be translated itself. 


Verbs 


Reading passage o contains the fol- 
lowing verbs in the future tense: Éyoyot 
(4), ópeAfjoex (10), &nonAeóceto: (11), 
apr€ope80 (12 and 13), yoodueda (14), 
&n&viiev (15), òpunoópeða (19), 
a&orE6pe0o. (20), rAevadpeba (22), 
napecduebe: (22), and Adcopev (23). We 
gloss énévipev and napecóueða, and we 
recommend that teachers not discuss 
these forms until after eiji is studied in 
Grammar 2 and the future of cipi in 
Grammar 1. The other forms will be 
easily recognized as futures after brief 
discussion of the formation of the future 
conducted in conjunction with exami- 
nation of the verbs in the vocabulary list 
(see above). The three verbs not in- 
cluded in that list (aged joer, 
ópunoóue8o, and A$copev) will be easily 
recognized as futures because of the c 
tense sign. 


Translation 


Lines 1-16 

Meanwhile Dicaeopolis, leading 
Philip, disembarked from the ship and 
said, "Come on, son, what should we do? 
Do you want to look for a wine-shop and 
take some dinner?' And Philip 
(replied), "Yes, certainly, father. You 
lead then, and I will follow." After 
finding a wine-shop near the harbor, 
they sat down drinking wine and talk- 


ing to the people there (those present). Of 
those present, a certain woman asked 
Dicaeopolis where he was going, and 
learning that he was going to Epidaurus 
she said, "I also am going to Epidaurus. 
For I am sick in the stomach, and the 
doctors cannot help me at all; and so 
they tell me to go to Asclepius; for per- 
haps the god will help me. But tell me, 
when will the boat sail off? Will we ar- 
rive at Epidaurus today or not?" And 
Dicaeopolis (replied), "I don't know. 
But they say that Epidaurus is not far off. 
Perhaps we will arrive before night or 
even earlier. But listen; for we shall 
learn soon; for I hear the captain calling 
us. Shall we not return to the ship 
quickly?" 
[Help students as necessary with the 
aorist middle infinitive éhécQa1 (3) and 
the present imperative Tyo9 (4).] 
Lines 17-23 

And so standing up they hurried to 
the ship. And the captain seeing them 
approaching, shouted (shouting said), 
"Get in quickly; for we will start at 
once. For we must arrive at Epidaurus 
before night." And Dicaeopolis said, 
"When will we arrive there?" And the 
captain (replied), "If we get (having got) 
a favorable wind, with luck, we will sail 
quickly and be there toward evening. 
But hurry; for we are going to cast off 
(loose) the ship at once." 
[xpóc &ox£p&v (22): in Book I students 
met xpóg + acc. of motion (xpóg tò Eppa, 
18:3); here it is used of time ("toward 
evening").] 
Lines 24-26 

And so they quickly went on board, 
and the sailors, after casting off the ship 
and rowing forward toward the sea, 
raised the sails. And a favorable wind 
filled the sails, so that the ship ran 
(sailed) quickly through the waves. 


Principal Parts 


The verbs that are given in most of 
the sections titled Principal Parts that 
follow the reading passages are verbs 
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that were introduced in Book I, where 
only the present and aorist tenses were 
given. Full principal parts are given in 
these sections in Book II, and students 
should memorize them carefully. More 
information on principal parts and the 
ways in which they are grouped for study 
in these sections after the reading pas- 
sages will be found in the Reference 
Grammar, Section 35 and in the ap- 
pendix to this handbook, titled 
"Principal Parts." 

We give Atw before 8axpóo because 
it is the model verb par excellence. Note 
that in the perfect and the aorist passive 
of óc the stem vowel is short; in Saxpdw 
it remains long throughout. 


Word Study 


1. psychologist: from the Greek words, 
h woxn + ó Adyos (6 Aoyioths = one 
who calculates or studies), One 
who studies the soul or personality. 

2. psychiatrist: from ñ yoy + ó 
la<pós. One who heals the soul or 
treats psychic disorders. 

3. analysis: from &voA$o = I unloose; 
I resolve into elements, investigate 
analytically; ñ &váAvocig = resolu- 
tion of a problem by analysis 
(especially in mathematics); 
analysis. 

4. psychoanalyst: from ñ yoy" + 
&vé&Avcis; one who analyzes the 
soul or personality into its con- 
stituent elements of the conscious 
and unconscious mind (especially 
used of Freudian psychology). 

5. psychic phenomena: from ñ vox" 
(wyikóc, -ñ, -dv) + tà povópeva 
(appearances); manifestations of 
the soul or spirit as opposed to mate- 
rial phenomena. 


Grammar 1 


Review the formation of the first 
aorist (Book I, pages 140—141) and of the 
aorist of liquid verbs (Book I, page 149) 
while teaching the formation of the fu- 
ture. 


Some teachers may find it useful 
when teaching the verbs at the bottom of 
page 9 to give students the stems, e.g., 
Ba- (for Baívo), yvo- (for yvrvóoko), 
nevO- (for 1&oxc), and Spape- (for 
tpéxo). 

When teaching the future of eiui, re- 
view the present forms (Reference 
Grammar, paragraph 47) and show stu- 
dents that the stem of this verb is ø- (as 
in Latin es-se), which is seen in the pre- 
sent forms éoti, éopév, and éoté. 


Exercise 17a 


Have students review Book I, pages 129, 
141, 149, and 184 before doing this and 
the following exercise. 


1. aitiow, mow 

2. &voykáco, WvayKaca 
3. &p&w, ñpša 

4. pAéwo, EBXevya 

5. vixfjco, évixnca 

6. voprd, évójico 

7. bocio, apéAnoo. 

8. 8ovAdco, £000X0600 
9. Cntjow, éCatnoa 

10. ypdyo, Éypowo 

11. cooo, Écoca 

12. vido, eobAata 

13. dnroxpivodum, &nexpīivéunv 
14. miote000, Éniotevuca 
15. vend, Even 


Note on no. 11: in this book we write 
the future and aorist of obo as caow 
and %owou, although the iota subscript is 
found in the aorist in some inscriptions. 

Note on no. 15: students should de- 
duce the aorist of véuo by analogy with 
that of pévw (see Book I, page 149). 


Exercise 17b 


répyew Éxeuwye(v) 
Aocópevot, Adodpevor 
tiunoopev, étipnoaupev 
oudnoete, EpiAnoate 
pevodpev, épeivapev 
&nxoxpiveitoi, dnexpivato 


SnAdoew, SyAdoar 


SACL VON SO BEES 
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tion according to custom. And he took 
the bowl in his hands and made a liba- 
tion, and, raising his hands toward 
heaven, he said, "Asclepius, savior, 
most kindly of the gods, hear my prayer 
(me praying), who thinking holy 
thoughts and being pure in soul am here 
(as) your suppliant. Be gracious to me 
who have become blind, and, if it seems 
good to you, heal my eyes." 
[tais xepoí (46): the declension of this 
noun is as follows: eip, xetpóc, xeipt, 
xtipa, xeipgc, xep@v, xepot, xeipac.] 
Lines 51-56 

Then the priest led the boy to the holy 
place and told him to lie on the ground 
and sleep. And so Philip lay down, but 
for a long time he could not sleep; for be- 
ing alone in the holy place he was very 
afraid; for it was night and everywhere 
there was darkness and silence, except 
that occasionally he heard the sacred 
snakes hissing gently. 
[tò &Boxov (51): "the holy place." See 
essay (pages 12-13) for a description of 
this; it means literally "the not-to-be- 
trodden" (place), i.e., a place sacred to 
the god where none but the ritually puri- 
fied might walk.] 


Principal Parts 


The verb miotebw provides the regu- 
lar pattern, and we accordingly put it 
first. 

Note the c in the perfect middle/ 
passive and the aorist passive of xeAeóo. 
No other verb with stem in -ev- has this. 

Note that xopeóopoi has a deponent 
aorist passive = I marched, went. The 
aorist middle -exopevodunv occurs 
rarely in compounds. 


Word Building 


Note that adjectives formed by 
adding the suffix -téc to the verb stem 
are either passive in meaning, e.g., 
yopoxióc, -ń, -óv = "written," or they 
denote possibility, e.g., yvoo10c, -ñ, -óv 
= "known" or "knowable." 


1. Ihit, hit upon, get, happen; chance, 
luck; lucky; unlucky; luckless 
(the prefix vo- is the opposite of eb-, 
whereas the prefix à- simply 
negates; thus, £otoyfc = blessed 
with good luck, lucky; dvotvytic = 
cursed with bad luck, unlucky; and 
&tvync = without luck, luckless) 

2. Ibelieve, trust; faith, trust; faithful, 
trusty; faithless, untrustworthy; I 
disbelieve, mistrust 

3. Iam able, powerful; ability, power; 
possible, capable; impossible, inca- 
pable 

4. Ilearn, get to know; judgment, 
opinion; understood, known; un- 
known (cf. Paul's famous words to 
the Athenians (Acts 17:23) ebpov xoi 
Bonov iv à éneyéypanto 'Ayvóoto 
Oz. "I found even an altar on 
which had been inscribed 'To an 
Unknown God.") 

(Also 8$cyvoctoc, -ov hard to 
understand, hard to recognize.) 

5. I draw, write; drawing, writing; 
written; unwritten 


Grammar 2 


The following supplementary ex- 
ercises may be used after students have 
studied the forms of ei. and reviewed 
the forms of eipí (Reference Grammar, 
paragraph 47): 


(a) Identify and translate the following 
forms: 


161 
io01 
eivat 
iévat 


àv 


ióv 
elou(v) 
fiuev 
ev 
ficav 


gto DI Re 
Qu HARD TS OP 


= 


Answers: 


imperative singular of eiu: = go! 
imperative singular of giui = be! 
infinitive of eint = to be 

infinitive of eiu = to go 
participle of eint = being 
participle of eijx = going 


ox NDS ba hy 
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7. 8rd singular of ell = he/she will go 
8. 1st plural imperfect of ei = we 


were going 
9. 1st plural imperfect of eiui = we 
were 
10. 8rd plural imperfect of el = they 
were going 
(b) Give the Greek for: 
1. Go! (plural) 
2. Be brave! (plural) 
3. He/she was going. 
4. He was brave. 
5. They will go. 
6. We will be brave. 
7. tobe 
8. togo 
9. They will be. 
10. going 
Answers: 
1. ire. 
2. avdpe_eior Éote. 
3. fe. 
4. dvdpeiog Tv. 
5. i&owv) 
6. dvdpeior &cópueBo. 
7. elvan 
8. iévar 
9. Écovtoai. 
10. ióv 
Grammar 3 
Notes 
Grammar 4 
Notes: 


Exercise 17e 


1. Go, boy, and tell your mother that I 
am waiting by the door. 

2. Will you not go to the agora to learn 
what has happened? 


3. The slave went out to look for his 
master. 

4. You must send a messenger to tell 
all to the king. 


5. Xerxes was preparing a very large 
navy to enslave the Greeks. 
6. The Greeks were preparing to fight 


bravely. 

7. We will always honor those who 
died in this battle. 

8. I will tell the girls to go home im- 
mediately. 


9. Those who do all in accordance 
with the law will become dear to the 
gods. 

10. The boys were returning home to 
relate to their mother what had hap- 
pened. 


Exercise 17f 


1. mpóg tò oto (uev óc paðnoóuevor 
at èyéveto/tà yevópevao. 

2. 6 otpatnyds GyyeXov méuyer Oç 
AéEovta. toig nohitaig ti xph 
(adtod¢) moreiv/noriioan. 

3. oi ğvõpeç 1&c yovaikaus npóg tÒ 
Qoto Gyovcw óc Óz&copuévàg tods 
yopovs. 

4. 6 iepeds énóveiciv eig tò iepóv Oç 
oxovOi moimodpevoc. 

5. ot èv th &yopQ. pévovtes PodAovtar 
100 cyyéAov dKoverv. 


OI IIEPZAI TAZ AGHNAZ 
AEYTEPON AIPOYZIN 


Title: "The Persians Take Athens a 
Second Time" 


Students have had dettepoc as an 
adjective but will have to deduce its use 
here in the accusative case as an adverb. 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

With the beginning of spring Mar- 
donius set out from Thessaly and led his 
army with haste against Athens. And 
as he advanced, none of the Boeotians 
resisted him, nor did the Spartans come 
to help the Athenians. When he arrived 
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in Attica, he did not find the Athenians, 
but he learned that most were in Salamis 
and in the ships; and he took the city de- 
serted. But when he was in Athens he 
sent a messenger to Salamis, bearing a 
friendly message (friendly words); for 
he said that the king would give Attica 
back to the Athenians and make an al- 
liance (with them), if they stopped fight- 
ing (ceased from war). But the Atheni- 
ans did not accept the proposal (the 
words) but sent the messenger away. 
Lines 10-19 

The Athenians crossed to Salamis 
as follows; as long as they hoped that the 
Spartans would send an army to help, 
they stayed in Attica; but when the Spar- 
tans did not come to help and Mardonius 
advanced and arrived in Boeotia, then 
they evacuated everything from Attica 
and themselves crossed to Salamis. 
And they sent messengers to Sparta to 
blame the Spartans because they were 
not coming to help. And when the mes- 
sengers arrived in Sparta, they said 
this: "The Athenians sent us to say that 
the king of the Persians is willing to 
give back Attica and make an alliance; 
but we, although wronged by you, did not 
accept the proposal. But now we tell you 
to send an army as quickly as possible to 


ward off the barbarians from Attica." 
[otpatov néuye toù Aaxedaipovious 
(10-11): help with the indirect statement 
is provided in the gloss; the construction 
will not be formally taught until Chapter 
23, Grammar 3, but students should be- 
come accustomed to it well before then.] 


Exercise 17g 


1. oi Aaxedarpdévior, oi 10919 76 xpóvo 
&optijv éxovodvto, od« T|OeAov 
éne&tévat nì 1006 Mépotic GAN’ Éa 
ÉueA Xov. 

2. 1éAoc ôt oi tôv "AOnvaiov GyyeXot 
cinov: "peic pèv Aaxedapdvior 1006 
cppáxouc xpobíBote, oi 8E "'A0n- 
voor &dixodpevor 1 do’ Dudv onovdac 
xotfjoovrot mpdg tobç Tlépoac. 

3. "cxov8üc obv roujoójtevot Kai 
coupoxot yevópuevot toic Mépoac, 
otpatevodpeba. peta abtOv/odv 
adtoic éxi thv MeAondévvnoov. 

4. "rote dh naðóvteçs paðńoesoðe Ou od 
XPT Tovg ovuuáxove npoðoðvar." 

5. téÀoç ŠQ toÓtouç tTovS Adyous 
poBobpevor oi Aaxedarpovior thy 
Otpatiay ëneuyav mpdc tijv 'At- 
TUK. 


For no. 2, students will find the 
Greek for “wronged by you" in line 17 of 
the tail reading. 
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18 
O AZKAHIIIOZ (a) 


Title: "Asclepius" 
The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (o) to recount the cure of 
Philip; (B) to tell of the arrange- 
ments for a sacrifice and memorial 
in honor of the cure and to introduce 
the theme of impending war between 
Athens and Sparta in a conversa- 
tion between Dicaeopolis and the 
priest of Asclepius; to recount in the 
narrative adapted from Herodotus 
the story of the Athenian victory 
over the Persian land forces at 
Plataea 

2. Grammar: (o) to introduce the 
forms of the verbs iou and tiny; 
(B) to review the uses of zúzóç and to 
present the declension of adjectives 
like taxbc 

3. Background: to sketch the history of 
Sparta and Corinth as background 
for an understanding of the political 
map of Greece at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian Wars 


Illustration 


Statue from the sanctuary of Ascle- 
pius, fourth century B.C. (Epidaurus Mu- 
seum). 


Caption under Illustration 


"Asclepius was august and tall": 
students will find ceuvóc in the vocabu- 
lary list. 


Vocabulary 


We include tiny in the vocabulary 
list to show its principal parts even 
though it does not occur in uncom- 
pounded form in the reading. We in- 
clude the aorist infinitives and partici- 
ples of didi and tiðnuı because they 
are so different from the aorist indica- 
tive forms and therefore difficult to rec- 
ognize. 


The declension of yópic is: ñ xépu, 
tfjg x&pitoc, t xápvtt, thy xápiw; æi — 
xaprtes, TOY yapítov, toig x&pici(v), TG 
yapitas. 

New usage of preposition: xepí (+ 
gen.) = around: zepi ov (3). 

New usage of preposition: bxép (+ 
acc.) = over, above: bnép tod Aógouc 
(14). 


Verbs 


Passage a contains the following 
forms of Siop and tinu or their com- 
pounds: daaeic (8), Sow (10), éxéOnxe 
(11), and &nó$og (18). 


Translation 


Lines 1-12 

But finally Philip was so tired that 
he fell into a deep sleep. And the god ap- 
peared to him as he slept; he was august 
and tall, and in his right hand he car- 
ried a staff, around which curled the sa- 
cred serpent. He stood by the boy and 
with a kindly look (looking kindly) he 
said this, "What is the matter with you, 
boy? Why are you sleeping in my holy 
place?" And he, not at all afraid—for 
the god seemed kindly—said, "I am 
blind, Asclepius; and so I have come to 
ask you to heal my eyes (the eyes for 
me)." And the god said, "And if I heal 
your eyes, what will you give me?" And 
the boy for a long time was at a loss what 
he ought to say, but finally he said, "I 
don't have much, but I will give you my 
knucklebones." And the god laughed 
and came to him and put his hands on 
his eyes. And after doing this he went 
away. 
[1096 . . . kotpaydéAous (10): knuckle- 
bones were used as dice: "the four faces 
of the knucklebones were of different 
shapes, one flat, one irregular, one con- 
cave, one convex, and in dicing these 
had the value respectively of 1, 6, 3, 4" 
(Oxford Classical Dictionary, "Astra- 
galus," p. 110). See illustration.] 
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Lines 13-19 

On the next day when day first 
dawned, Philip woke up and, behold, he 
could see; for he saw the sky and the sun 
rising above the hills and the trees mov- 
ing in the wind; and he enjoyed look- 
ing; for everything seemed to him most 
beautiful. And so he hurried to find the 
priest. And he, seeing him approaching, 
said, "Greetings, boy; it is clear that the 
god has come to you in kindness 
(kindly). And so give thanks to the god. 
But go to look for your father." 
[&xó8oc (19): note the accent (normally 
recessive in imperatives; the accent 
cannot precede the last syllable of the 
preposition before the simple verb; com- 
pare napdédoc (18:9) and &váOec 
(18B:22).] 


Principal Parts 


We list gu) éo first because it serves 
as the model for most -e- contract verbs. 
Students should be warned that Soxéw 
(Sox-/Soxe-), nAéo (nAev-/nXep -/rXv-), 
and ckozéo (ckez-) are irregular (see 
English to Greek Vocabulary for their 
principal parts). 

Call attention to the irregular future 
of xoAéo, which is identical to the pre- 
sent (Attic future). In the aorist xoJ.éo 
keeps e, instead of changing to n, and in 
both perfects and the aorist passive the 
short « of the stem drops out (syncope). 

Students should be reminded that 
most -«- contract verbs have principal 
parts like those of tuko. More exam- 
ples of -a- contract verbs will be given 
after reading passage p. 


Word Study 


1. autobiography: from abtdg (self) + 
ó Biog (life) + ypéqo. Writing 
one's own life. In late Greek we 
find Broypagiaé but not abto- 
Broypagia. 

2. autograph: from odtés + ypáqo. 
avtoypagoc, -ov = written with 
one's own hand occurs twice in 
Plutarch (1st century A.D.) 


3. automatic: from ùtóç + ua- + 
-toc. adtduoatos, -oV = self- 
moved, of one's own accord; (of 
things) spontaneous, automatic. 
the word first occurs in Homer 
(Iliad 2.408) and is common in 
later Greek; the root pa-, found 
only in Homer in the perfect form, 
e.g., péuađo means to be eager or 
to rush 

4. autonomous: from abtéc + vópoc. 
abtévopoc, -ov = having one's own 
laws, independent (of persons and 
states). 

5. autistic: from abdtéc + totnc (a ter- 
mination which expresses the 
agent), (Aristotle, fragment 669 has 
the form ò ootítnc = one who is by 
himself). Autistic is a recent 
medical coinage, used to describe 
children who are imprisoned in 
themselves. 


Tllustration (page 21) 


Drawn from a first century B.C. or 
A.D. copy on marble by Alexander of 
Athens of a Greek painting of about 430 
B.C. (Naples, Museo Nazionale). 


Grammar 1 
Notes: 


Exercise 18a 


Sdcetc (8); 2nd sing. future indicative 
active 

666o (10); 1st sing. future indicative 
active 

En£Onxe (11); 3rd sing. aorist indicative 
active 

&nó80c (18); aorist active imperative 
singular 


Exercise 18b 


1. 3rd sing. imperfect indicative ac- 
tive of 6180; he/she was giving 


14. 


15. 
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8rd sing. present indicative mid- 
dle of tiny; he/she is placing for 
himself/herself 

present infinitive middle of didmp1; 
to give (for oneself) 

[The middle of 5{5p1 is, in fact, 
only found in compounds, e.g., 
anodtdopat = I sell.] 

aorist infinitive active of ti@nuu1; to 
put 

nom. fem. sing. present participle 
active of 5t5@u1; giving 

2nd sing. present indicative active 
of Sida; you give 

2nd pl. imperfect indicative active 
of Siop; you were giving 

nom. sing. masc. present partici- 
ple active of «(qj putting, placing 
2nd sing. aorist indicative active 
of iĝon; you gave 

8rd pl. aorist indicative active of 
ti®nut; they placed, put 

3rd pl. imperfect indicative middle 
of timui; they were placing for 
themselves 

2nd sing. aorist imperative middle 
of 5t5ay1; give (for yourself) 

3rd pl. present indicative active of 
6i5oj; they give 

2nd sing. present indicative active 
of tiui; you place 

3rd pl. imperfect indicative middle 
of Sto they were giving (for 
themselves) 


Exercise 18c 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


SPO IE) tus EO Sr TS 


óg 

80d 
Sévta 
Oéuevoc 
dodvar 
110éGc1i 
Ti0É£voi 
61600801 
616006 
tiBevtar 
dSidovtat 
ESovto 
0600 
6óuevoi 


13 
15. #0eto 
Exercise 18d 

1. The old man refused to give the 
money to the foreigner. 

2. When their mother gave (them) 
food, the children immediately be- 
gan to eat. 

3. The master sent the slave to pay us 
(give us back the money). 

4. We will go to ask the king to help 
you. 

5. Givethanks to god; for he saved us. 

6. The farmer asked his friend to 
give back the dog. 

7. You give me the wine, and I will 
give you the food. 

8. The father laughed kindly and 
gave the dog to the boy. (or) The 
father, laughing kindly, gave the 
dog to the boy. 

9. The suppliants, sitting by the altar, 
gave thanks to god. 

10. The god, after putting his hands on 


the boy's eyes, went away. 


In no. 1, obx HOéAnoe by rules of 


aspect can only be properly translated as 
"refused"; "was not willing" would im- 
ply continuity and would be a transla- 
tion of obx 1j0gAe. 


In no. 2, help students with transla- 


tion of the imperfect as inchoative, "they 
began to eat." 


Exercise 18e 


1. 


2. 


ò vadKAnpos tò &pyóbpiov tQ vatn 
&Ócxev. 

xapw tQ B® anododom, ai 
yovoixec oixade EravfjABov. 
éxÉAeuoó og tó te üpotpov év xà 
&ypà Osivat Kai citov toic Bovoi 
dSodvat. 

od èv tà lotio elc thy vov eioOec, 
èyò 8E xàc xónàc sioðńoo. 

68Aóv &cuwv Sti abtar at yovaiKes 
ovdév &pyópiov toto tQ yépovtt 
£60cav. : 

tÊ vavxAmnpo tpeiç Opouüc 
&noOóvtec, oi Eévor eig thy vatv 
gzicéBncav. 
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Sparta and Corinth 


For further reading, see Civilization 
of the Ancient Mediterranean, Vol. I, pp. 
18-19, 19-21, and 27-30; The Oxford 
History of the Classical World, pp. 26-31; 
and Oswyn Murray, Early Greece, 
chapters 9 and 10 (Fontana, 1980). 

Draw to the attention of students the 
illustrations on page 226 (the Eurotas 
valley) and 227 (ancient Corinth). 


O AZKAHIIIOZ (p) 


Vocabulary 


We give the principal parts of 
npootpéyo to show the principal parts of 
the uncompounded verb tpéyw "I run." 

New usage of preposition: oix (+ 
acc.) = because of: 51% todto (46). Note 
that 514 + acc. has been used since Chap- 
ter 2 in the phrase &i& ti; = Why? (= Be- 
cause of what?), but that the preposition 
was not introduced as a vocabulary item 
in its own right with the accusative in 
Book I. 

New usage of preposition: èni (+ 
dat.) = for (of price): ¿zà ji 6pox pfi (13). 


Verbs 


Passage B contains the following 
forms of Siop and tiOn or their com- 
pounds: &zo6obvo (5), &vofeivoa (7, 8), 
napåðoç (9), &ve9ñoo (10, 13), 8óç (13), 
xo pé8oxev (17), ova (20), 8600 (21), 
&váOec (22), &véOnxe (23), and 8166vo: 
(33). 


Translation 


Lines 1-19 

They found Dicaeopolis sitting in 
front of the inn. And when he saw the 
boy walking firmly and seeing, he stood 
up, and running toward him he em- 
braced him and said, "Dearest child, do 
I really see you (being) cured (healthy, 
sound)? Did the god really heal your 
eyes? We must pay hearty thanks to As- 
clepius." And turning to the priest, he 


said, "Am I allowed to make a sacrifice? 
Am I allowed to put up an offering to the 
god as well?" And the priest (replied), 
"Of course (how not?). You may. Do you 
also want to put up a memorial of the 
cure in the temple? (For) you give me 
three drachmas, and I will make the 
sacrifice and put up the memorial for 
you." But Dicaeopolis groaning said, 
"Three drachmas do you say? Oh, what 
an expense!" But the priest (answered), 
"You are talking nonsense (saying 
nothing), man; for the expense is not 
large. For I will make the sacrifice for 
one drachma, and I will put up the 
memorial for two. And so give me three 
drachmas, if you want me to do this." 
But Dicaeopolis said, "But I haven't got 
three drachmas; for I am a poor man. 
Are two enough for you?" And the priest 
(replied), "All right (let it be so); two are 
enough, if you don't have more." And so 
Dicaeopolis handed over two drachmas, 
and the priest, calling the attendant, told 
him to bring a cock and leading them to 
the altar made the sacrifice. 
[&Aextpvdéva (18): cocks were commonly 
sacrificed to Asclepius as an offering to 
secure his help. Socrates'last words 
were, "Crito, we owe a cock to Asclepius; 
please pay the debt and don't forget" 
(Plato, Phaedo 118a). Burnet (Plato's 
Phaedo [Oxford University Press], p. 
118) says, "He hoped to awake (from 
death) cured like those who are healed by 
sleeping in the Asclepieion at Epidau- 
rus."] 


Lines 20-26 

And Philip said, "I too must make a 
gift (give something). For I said to the 
god that I would give my knucklebones. 
Look, take these and dedicate them to the 
god and write on the memorial (tablet), 
if you approve (if it seems good to you), 
that Philip dedicated these knuckle- 
bones to Asclepius with (having) the 
greatest gratitude." And the priest 
replied, "But I will gladly do this; for the 
god will rejoice to receive (receiving) 
them. But now you must journey home. 
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Come on, I will accompany you to the 
gates." 

[Word glossed earlier in chapter: 1obg 
... &otpay&Aoug knucklebones.] 


Lines 27-34 

While they were walking to the 
gates, the priest said to Dicaeopolis, 
"You were in Athens recently; tell me, 
then, how are things? Will there be war 
against the Peloponnesians, or will you 
be able to preserve the peace? For it is 
clear that the Corinthians are urging the 
Spartans on to war, since they are 
(being) hostile to the Athenians. So what 
do you think? Will they be willing to al- 
low arbitration of their differences or 
will they resolve their differences by 
war rather than words?" 
[eipńvnv (30): the First Peloponnesian 
War was ended by the Thirty Years' 
Peace between Athens and Sparta (446 
B.C.); under the terms of this peace any 
disputes were to be referred to arbitration 
by a third party. The priest's words are 
based on Thucydides 1.140, Pericles' 
speech to the Assembly, which is quoted 
in adapted form in passage 21 p.] 
Lines 35-50 

And Dicaeopolis said, "The 
Corinthians have been hostile for a long 
time now and are plotting against us, but 
nevertheless the Spartans will not make 
war; for they always avoid action (keep 
quiet), fearing the power of the Atheni- 
ans." And the priest said, "But surely 
the Spartans do not fear the Athenians; 
for they and their allies have a vast 
army, which the Athenians will not dare 
stand up to by land." And Dicaeopolis 
said in reply (answering), "But we rule 
the sea, so that we have more resources of 
war; for we have masses of money and 
masses of ships; and so they will not be 
able to harm us and will not be able to 
win a long war, nor indeed will they 
dare attack us." And the old man said, 
"You clearly have great confidence (you 
are clear trusting much) in your city 
and her power. But (it is), for this rea- 
son, in my opinion (as it seems to me) 


that the Spartans will make war, for, 
fearing the power of the Athenians, they 
will not be willing to disregard its in- 
crease (it increasing). But nevertheless 
I will rejoice if you are proved right and 
I wrong." 

[néda ... ciow (85): literally "are long 
ago," but this idiom is best translated 
"have been for a long time now." 

&roxkpivápevoc eixev (41): "they said 
in reply," a common phrase, which il- 
lustrates the aorist aspect of the partici- 
ple, here of simple action with no refer- 
ence to past time; it does not mean 
"having answered, he said." 

8ñÀoç ei. . . . motebmv (45—46): = 
65Aóv got Sti moteve. Both con- 
structions are common; the personal 
construction (8fjAoc £i) is perhaps more 
common. 

The priest is right (45-48); Thucy- 
dides (1.23) says that the real reason for 
the war was the following: "the Atheni- 
ans becoming great and causing fear to 
the Spartans compelled them to make 
war"—thv yap àAnÜtotátqv xpógaoiw 
10bG "AOnvaiovg hyodpar peydAovs 
yevopévovç xoi póßov napéyovtac toic 
Aaxedarpoviors &voykágat & zÓ 
noAepeiv.] 

Lines 51-52 

By now they were at the gates. And 
so, bidding the old man farewell, Di- 
caeopolis and the boy began their jour- 
ney. 

[éxopebovto: inchoative imperfect, de- 
noting the beginning of an action.] 


Principal Parts 


If e, t, or p precedes the final a of the 
stem of -a- contract verbs, the future, 
aorist, perfect, and aorist passive have à 
instead of n. This is shown in zeipéo in 
the list and in 0e&opon, 0e&couo:, &Qea- 
c&ynv, 1e0£Gpoa I see, watch, look at. 
This rule is broken by xp&oyo:, which 
has ņ even though the « of the stem is 
preceded by p (note also the insertion of c 
in the aorist passive). 

Students should be reminded that 
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most -o- contract verbs have principal 
parts like those of dnAdo. 


Word Building 


1. I give; ñ 56-c1¢ = the act of giving, 
gift (cf. ñ moin-cicg = the act of com- 
posing, poetry, poem); I give back; I 
give in; I give, I hand over 

2. I give up, betray; 6 xpo-86-tng = 
traitor (cf. ó row; = maker, 
poet); ñ mpo-50-ci& = treachery (the 
suffix -oté attached to a verb stem 
gives an abstract noun) 

3. Iput, place; I put up; I put on (i.e., I 
put something on top of something 
else); I put together 


Grammar 2 
Notes: 


Grammar 3 


In the masculine and neuter the 
stems of these adjectives end in -v (cf. 
dotv). In the case of the adjectives, how- 
ever, the genitive singular masculine 
and neuter is toxéoc (contrast &oteoc), 
and the neuter plural nominative and 
accusative -eq does not contract 
(contrast &otn). 


Exercise 18f 


1. The enemy will not dare to do the 
same things again. 

2. The woman, after handing over the 
money to the doctor, returned home 
by the same road. 

3. The king himself will go to the 


agora to announce this to the people. 


4. You must give thanks to the god 
himself. 


Exercise 18g 


1l. oi vatari abtol tov yeuidQva 
£pgopobvro. 

2. otxade éxAéopev/enredvoapev év ti 
abti vni, ñ toxeié te ñv xoi 


peyóAm. 

3. 6 abtovpyóg EAmbver tods adtods 
Bods av& thy tpayeiav 686v. 

4. adtov tov &yyehov napa oe népyo 
tog A€Eovte cor ti ypi/Sei oe 
npattew/npacar (mouetiv/movñoon). 


H EN TAIZ IIAATAIAIZ 
NIKH 


Title: "The Victory at Plataea" 


Translation 


Lines 1-4 

When Mardonius learned that the 
Spartans were now on the march, he set 
fire to Athens and destroyed all the 
houses and temples and withdrew into 
Boeotia. And so the Spartans advancing 
arrived in Attica, and the Athenians 
crossing from Salamis joined with the 
Peloponnesians. 
[Students are to deduce toic Meho- 
rovvnotoig (4) from ñ MeAondvynoos, 
which they have had.] 
Lines 5-11 

When they arrived in Boeotia, they 
learned that the barbarians were en- 
camped on the river Asopus; and so they 
positioned themselves opposite (them) on 
a certain hill. And when the Greeks did 
not come down into the plain, Mardonius 
sent out all his cavalry against them. 
And the Greeks pushed back the cavalry 
and killed the general himself, so that 
they were much more confident. And 
after this they decided to go down toward 
Plataea. And the barbarians, learning 
that the Greeks were in Plataea, 
marched there themselves also. And 
Mardonius drew up his army for battle 
(to fight). 
[noAA@ (9): dative of degree of differ- 
ence.] 
Lines 12-20 

And for eleven days they waited, 
neither side wanting to start the battle; 
but on the twelfth day Pausanias decided 
to change position again; for at the same 
time they were short of water and they 
were suffering (bad things) at the hands 
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of the cavalry (who were) always attack- 
ing (them), And so after waiting for 
night they set out. But when day 
dawned, Mardonius saw that the Greek 
camp (the camp of the Greeks) was de- 
serted (he saw the camp being deserted); 
and so he pursued the Greeks at full 
speed (at a run). And first the barbar- 
ians caught the Athenians, who fighting 
very bravely pushed back the cavalry. 
Then Mardonius fell on the Spartans, 
and a mighty battle developed. But when 
Mardonius himself was killed, the bar- 
barians turned and fled in disorder (in 
no order) into their camp. 
[tô Mavoavig (12): Pausanias, regent 
for the Spartan king, who was a minor, 
was commander-in-chief of the Greek 
army. 

&x£Onvev (19): "was killed"; &xo- 
0vñoxo is regularly used instead of the 
passive of &noxteivo.] 


Exercise 18h 


1. ot Aaxedaipdvior zobç BapBápovuc 
xpàüg t0 otpatónreðov SiudKovtes tO 
telyer npocéBoXov GAA’ odK 
é5bvavto abtd &Aeiv. 

2. émei oi 'AOnvaioi eBonOnoav, oi 
BapBapor obx Eguyov GAN’ &vópetoc 
£p xovto. 


3.  téAoc 8Ë oi pév “EAAnves éri tò 
teixos avéBnoav, oi 6& PapBapor 
obddevi Kdcp@ Épvyov. 

4. petà thy paxynv ó Mavoaviis, 
otpatnyic Gv t&v AaKedamoviov, 
avtdc pvnpeiov &véOnxev £v 
A£Aqoic: 

When (as) leader of the Greeks 
he had destroyed the army of 
the Medes, 

Pausanias dedicated this 
memorial to Apollo. 


This dedication of Pausanias, the 
first sign of the megalomania that re- 
sulted in his downfall the following 
year, caused a diplomatic rumpus (see 
Thucydides 1.132). The inscription was 
carved on a golden tripod supported by 
three intertwined snakes of bronze. The 
inscription was obliterated by the Spar- 
tan authorities, who put in its place the 
names of the cities that had taken part in 
the war. The gold tripod was melted 
down in the fourth century, but part of the 
serpent column survives with the names 
of thirty-one cities inscribed on it; the 
beginning of the inscription reads: totde 
(= ofSe) tov nóXeuov émoAépeov- 
Aaxedaiudvior, 'AÓnvaio:, 

KopívOiot. .. . 
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Title: "The Return" 


The noun is given in the vocabulary 
list; students have encountered the verb 
vootéw in Book I, e.g., page 147, line 31. 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (o and B) to recount the 
first part of Dicaeopolis' and 
Philip's return journey (by land) to 
Attica, including viewing of the 
farms as they pass by, an encounter 
with a young hunter, who gives them 
a hare, and an encounter with a 
shepherd, who takes them in for the 
night; to conclude the series of sto- 
ries adapted from Herodotus with 
that of the battle of Mycale 

2. Grammar: (o) to introduce the geni- 
tive absolute; (B) to present further 
discussion of the attributive and 
predicate position of adjectives, the 
placement of other attributives, and 
some further uses of the article 

3. Background: to present a brief his- 
tory of Mycenae in anticipation of 
Dicaeopolis' and Philip's visit to the 
site on the next part of their return 
home in Chapter 20 


Illustration 


Attic black figure neck amphora by 
the Antimenes Painter, ca. 575 B.C. 
(London, British Museum). 


Caption under Illustration 


"While men are collecting olives, a 
boy is climbing into the tree": £Aóàc and 
ovAAeyévtwv are new words, which stu- 
dents will find in the vocabulary list be- 
low the illustration. The genitive abso- 
lute, tàv &àvOpónov . . . ovAXeyóvctov, is 
a new construction, treated formally in 
Grammar 1; it will be useful to give 
some explanation of it when reading the 
caption and thereby prepare students for 


the two genitive absolutes in the reading 
passage. 


Vocabulary 


We give the verb éc0íc, which stu- 
dents have already had in the vocabu- 
lary list in Chapter 9, in order to show its 
principal parts. 

The word #44 is Attic for &Aaía, 
hence the ending in -à (as always after 
£, t, Or p). 


Genitive absolutes 


Two genitive absolutes occur in this 
passage: ñën BáAnovtoç tod HAiov (1—2) 
and ob8evóg yàp Svtoc Hiv åpyvpiov 
(3—4). Let students discover these and 
work out their meanings by analogy 
with the genitive absolute in the caption 
under the illustration. 


Translation 


Lines 1-10 

When they arrived at the harbor, 
they were very tired and, as the sun was 
already hot, they sat under an olive tree 
and drank wine and ate some food. But 
soon Dicaeopolis said, "What should we 
do, son? For as we have no money, we 
cannot return home by sea. And so we 
must go on foot." But Philip said, "Don't 
worry about that, father. For I will be 
glad to go on foot and to see the tilled 
fields and the mountains. But how will 
we find the way that leads to Athens?" 
And he (replied), "Don't worry about 
this, (my) boy, for we will easily find it. 
So stand up; for if you agree (if it seems 
good to you), it is time to start." 
Lines 11-18 

And so standing up they set off, and 
first they went through a plain, in which 
there were many tilled fields of men; 
and they saw lots of people working in 
the fields, of whom some were driving 
oxen and plowing the plowland and 
others were climbing into the trees and 
gathering olives. And when they ap- 
proached the hills, they saw vineyards, 
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in which people were collecting grapes; 
and some of the grapes donkeys were 
carrying home in great baskets, and 
others the women put on the ground to 
dry in the sun. 
[Exopevovto (11): inchoative imperfect, 
denoting the beginning of an action. 
ħoav (11): provide help as needed 
with this imperfect of eiyi. 

It may be useful to give the full set of 
forms of the imperfect of óp&o (12): 
tópov, Eópüc, £ópà, EwpHpev, &opüte, 
Eópov. 

Lines 17-18: grapes were dried in 
the sun to make raisins; the practice 
continues today.] 


Principal Parts 


Verbs with labial stems (ending in 
B. x, or ọ) are given in this and the next 
group of principal parts. 

Note that t is added to the stem BAaf- 
in the first principal part and that BAaf- 
changes to BAan- before the t. Note the 
aspiration of the final consonant of the 
stem in the second perfect active. This 
aspiration occurs also in the perfect ac- 
tive and aorist passive of xéunw; the per- 
fect active of néunm also shows a change 
in the stem vowel from e to o, as does 
Aeíno. Note the assimilation of the final 
B of the stem BAo- in the perfect mid- 
dle/passive, and note the disappearance 
of the final x of the stem zeun- in the 
perfect middle/passive néxeppor. The 
extent to which these linguistic phenom- 
ena are to be explained to the students at 
this stage is left up to the teacher, but the 
principal parts themselves should be 
carefully memorized by the students. 


Word Study 


1. aristocracy: ñ &pioxoxpactià 
(&piotoc, -n, -ov + tò Kp&toc) = the 
rule of the best , i.e., the best by 
birth, the nobles. 

2. autocracy: «tóc, -h, -Ó + tÒ 
xpá&toc = rule by oneself, absolute 
power. Compare avdtoxpatns, -éc = 
ruling by oneself, absolute. 


8. plutocracy: ñ nAovtoxpatia (6 
nAodtos + t0 kpótoc) = government 
by an oligarchy of the wealthy. 

4. theocracy: } Seoxpatt& (ó Bedc + 1d 
xp&toc) (Josephus, first century 
A.D.) = rule by a god/God or by a 
priesthood. 

5. bureaucracy: French bureau + tò 
xpåtoç (hybrid coinage, 1848). 

6. technocracy: ñ téxvyn + tO Kpa&toc; 
(coined 1932) = the organization 
and management of society by 
technical experts. 


Grammar 1 


This is a good time to discuss some 
of the common expressions of time, such 
as the genitive absolutes nuépac/tonépac/ 
vuKtos yvyvouévng/yevouévnc, translated 
"when day was dawning/at daybreak," 
"when evening was falling/fell, and 
"when night was falling/fell," etc. 
Students should be alerted to the use of 
the verb yiyvopor in such expressions 
and warned against using the verb 
ninto. For specific references to 
sunrise and sunset, we use tod hAiov 
dvatéAAovtos of the rising sun and tod 
hÀ too xatadbvtos of the setting sun. 

In such temporal expressions the 
present participle with its imperfective 
aspect will view the action as a process, 
e.g., "when/as day was dawning,” 
while the aorist will view it as a simple 
event or fact, e.g.,"when day dawned/ 
had dawned,” "at daybreak." Students 
should be alerted to alternative trans- 
lations such as "at daybreak" and told to 
use them when appropriate in trans- 
lating from Greek to English and to be 
on the lookout for them in the English to 
Greek translation exercises, such as 
Exercise 19b, no. 1, where "at daybreak" 
should be translated with a genitive 
absolute and not a prepositional phrase. 

In Exercise 19a, students are asked 
to pay particular attention to aspect in the 
Greek and to tense in English when 
translating participles. It may be useful 
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at this point to refer students to Reference 
Grammar, paragraph 36, Aspect, and to 
have them study what is said there about 
the imperfective and the aorist and to 
examine the sentences using present 
and aorist imperatives, infinitives, and 
participles on pages 247—248. After each 
of the translations of sentences in Exer- 
cise 19a below, we offer brief comments 
that may help clarify matters of aspect 
in Greek and of tense usage in English. 


Exercise 19a 


Į. 


When/As evening was falling, the 
foreigners arrived in the city. 
(Present participle = imperfective 
aspect or process, "was falling"; 
the present participle describes an 
action taking place simultane- 
ously with that of the main verb, 
which is past tense, and so it is 
translated into English with a past 
tense, "was falling." In translat- 
ing from English into Greek stu- 
dents must be warned not to try to 
use a past tense of the Greek par- 
ticiple in situations such as this.) 
Since the old man was getting an- 
gry, the boy was afraid. 

(Same as no. 1 above.) 

When all was ready, the priest 
made the sacrifice. 

(The present participle of eipí indi- 
cates a continuous state rather than 
a process; since éxoijoato, the verb 
of the main clause, is in a past 
tense, we translate E£roiuov övtov 
"was ready.") 

When the wind became/had be- 
come stronger (greater), the ship, 
being small (since it was small), 
was in danger. 

(Aorist participle = simple event; 
the aorist participle is often used, as 
here, of an action that took place 
prior to that of the main verb, and so 
it is translated into English with 
"became" or—to be more specific 
about the temporal relationship— 
"had become." Again, students 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


should be alerted to look out for such 
temporal relationships when trans- 
lating from English into Greek; 
often an English pluperfect will be 
translated with an aorist in Greek, 
namely, when the action is viewed 
as a simple event as opposed to an 
action that had been completed at 
some time prior to another action in 
the past = pluperfect. Students 
should also take note that the pre- 
sent participle ovo« may in this 
sentence be translated with an im- 
perfect in English, "since it was 
small.") 

Although the city was far away, we 
did not hurry. 

(Present participle = a continuous 
state—cf. no. 3 above-simultaneous 
with the action of the main verb, 
and so it is here translated with 
"was.") 

Since night fell/had fallen (At 
nightfall), we decided to stay in the 
city. 

(Same as no. 4 above.) 

Since the farmers became/had be- 
come hostile, the young men left the 
plain and went up onto the moun- 
tain. 

(Same as no. 4 above.) 

Although his wife was tired, the 
man went quickly down the hill. 
(Same as no. 5 above.) 

Since his daughter was asking, the 
father walked more slowly. 

(Same as no. 1 above.) 

When/Since the priest made/had 
made the request (At the priest's re- 
quest), the suppliants put up an of- 
fering. 

(Same as no. 4 above.) 

When/Since the suppliants 
paid/had paid much money, the 
priest put up an offering. 

(Same as no. 4 above.) 

When/As the sun was rising, the 
boy was already going to the field. 
(Same as no. 1 above.) 

When the sun set/had set (At sun- 
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set), after working all day, the boy 
wanted to return home. 

(Here the aorist participle in the 
genitive absolute could indicate 
action either simultaneous with or 
prior to that of the verb in the main 
clause. Students should be in- 
formed that aorist participles can 
indicate action either simultane- 
ous with or prior to that of the main 
clause. The aorist participle 
épyocápuevog clearly indicates ac- 
tion prior to that of the main verb, 
thus "after working" or "having 
worked.") 


In No. 5, provide help if necessary 
with nodvd (adverbial) "far." 


Exercise 19b 


1. hpépas yevouévns, meCoi 
fiuev/ijAOouev. xpdc tov Muva. 

2. tod vadtov aithoavtoc, “očev fjuiv 
tig thy vadv ebObc sioBñvon. 

3. tod vavKkAnpov Kedevouvtos, ol 
vadtar thy vabdv ÉAbcov. 

4. Katnep peycéAov övtoç tod avépov 
xoi peyGAwv tOv kõuétwv, oddcic 
EpoBeito. " 

5. tig vews év xivddvo@ obonc, o 
vadKAnpos 100g vadtas éxéAevce tà 
iotiœ oteiAa, 


Mycenae 
Illustration (page 37) 


The massive defenses surrounding 
the citadel of Mycenae were built about 
1250 B.c. The gate is built of huge lime- 
stone blocks, and the triangular space 
above the lintel is filled with the earliest 
European monumental sculpture; two 
rampant lions confront each other 
across an architectural column, and 
their feet rest on altars. The heads, 
which were made separately, are miss- 
ing. 


Illustration (page 38) 


From about 1500 B.c. the kings of 
Mycenae were buried in great chamber 


tombs built into hillsides (tholos tombs). 
The Treasury of Atreus, also called the 
Tomb of Agamemnon, is the latest of 
these (about 1250 B.C.) and the most 
splendid. The tomb is approached by a 
passage about twenty feet wide and 120 
feet long. The doorway was flanked by 
half columns of green marble, and the 
space above the lintels, by a skin of red 
marble. The chamber is in the shape of 
an enormous dome, forty-three feet high 
and forty-seven feet in diameter. 


For further reading, see the The Ox- 
ford Classical Dictionary, "Mycenae" 
and "Mycenaean Civilization," and E. 
Vermeule, Greece in the Bronze Age 
(University of Chicago Press, 1964). 
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Vocabulary 
Notes: 


Lines 1-10 

But not much later they left behind 
the tilled fields of men and began to 
climb (ingressive aorist) onto the moun- 
tains; and now they rarely met any 
men, but they did see a few shepherds 
who were grazing their sheep. And they 
went through great woods, in which there 
were many oaks and many pines. But 
when the road became steep and not easy 
to find, Dicaeopolis got into difficulty, 
not knowing the way; but Philip, seeing 
a man aproaching, said, "Look, father; 
do you see that man coming down toward 
us?" And Dicaeopolis (answered) "But 
where is he? For I don't see him." And 
Philip replied, "There, near that oak. 
And he is clearly a hunter; for a Spartan 
dog is following him." 
[oo .. . uk n0AAo09 (1): help students as 
necessary to see that this phrase means 
the same as 51’ oAiyov "soon," which they 
have seen since Chapter 5. 
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Word glossed earlier in chapter: 
1&...Épya tilled fields. 

giç &xopiàv katéotn (5—6): this ex- 
pression (". . . got into . . . ") is pre- 
viewed in this chapter (see lines 18 and 
29 of this reading passage for other ex- 
amples). The verb xaSiotn will be 
treated formally in Chapter 20 (see 
Grammar 2, pages 50-51). 

katióvto (8): compound verb to be 
deduced. 

gaivetar... öv (9-10): "he is 
clearly"; contrast this use of oaivetat 
with the participle with its use with the 
infinitive: gaivetor . . . eivor = "he ap- 
pears | seems to be." (See Chapter 20, 
Grammar 3c, page 55.) 

x$ov ... A&kotwa (10): Spartan 
hounds were the best hunting dogs.] 


Lines 11-27 

But as the young man was drawing 
near, the dog barked (barks) fiercely 
and rushed (rushes) at them; but the 
young man stopped and shouted (said 
shouting), "Stop, Arge, and be quiet." 
And so Dicaeopolis approached and 
said, "Greetings, young man. Do you 
know if this road leads to Corinth?" 
And he (replied), "Yes, certainly it 
leads there. Look, you can see it leading 
over the mountain. And you will easily 
recognize it, since the stone heaps 
(cairns) show (the way). But Corinth is 
a long way off, and it will soon be night; 
and perhaps you will get into danger 
spending the night alone in the moun- 
tains; for the mountains are deserted 
and (the mountains being deserted) you 
will not meet anyone except a shepherd. 
But come, how are you off for food? But 
wait; I will give you a hare. Look!" 
And so saying, he put down the pole that 
he was carrying on his shoulders; for 
two beasts were hanging from the pole, 
one of which he untied and gave to Di- 
caeopolis. And he accepted it and 
thanked him heartily (paid very great 
thanks). But the young man said, "It is 
nothing. For there are very many hares 
in the mountains, and I easily catch 


them; for I am very clever at hunting. 
And so farewell and good luck to you." 
So saying, he went on down the path, and 
they slowly went up. 

[Aayóv (21): for the declension of this 
word (Attic declension), see the first 
teacher's handbook, page 22. 

xatéðnkev (22): compound verb to be 
deduced. 

Sewotatog . . . eip Kvvnyeteiv (25— 
26): "I am very skilled at hunting"; 
õeıvóç can mean "skilled" and can be 
followed by an infinitive, literally, 
"very skilled to hunt." 

edtvxoite (26): the form is glossed, 
and no explanation of the optative need 
be given at this time. 

&vficav (27): compound verb to be 
deduced.] 


Lines 28-38 

When evening was falling, they 
met a shepherd, who was driving his 
flocks down the road. And he, seeing 
them approaching, got into a panic and 
shouted (said shouting), "Who are you 
who journey through the night? Where 
have you come from and where are you 
going?” And Dicaeopolis approached 
and told him everything, and the shep- 
herd, receiving them kindly, said, "But 
all beggars and strangers are under the 
protection of Zeus. But as night is al- 
ready falling, I advise you not to spend 
the night alone on the mountains. Come 
now, come with me to my hut, in which 
you may spend the night." And so they 
gladly accepted the shepherd's words 
and followed him to a little hut. And the 
shepherd (said), "Look; you go in. I will 
milk my goats and ewes, and you put 
down your baggage and light a fire and 
sit down." 
[nates . . . npóc Atóc elo ntwyoi te 
Ecivot te (32—33): "all beggars and 
strangers are under the protection of 
Zeus": the shepherd quotes from Homer, 
Odyssey 6.208—209: npóc yàp Aióç eio 
anavtes / Ecivoi te ntwyoi te (although 
he does not quite get it right); most 
Greeks knew large portions of Homer by 
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heart. Hospitality to beggars and 
strangers was a moral obligation gener- 
ally accepted throughout Greek history. 

37—38: the shepherd, like Polyphe- 
mus, milks his ewes; cows were not kept 
for milk.] 
Lines 39-48 

And so Philip lit a fire, and his fa- 
ther sat down and rested from the long 
journey. And the shepherd after milk- 
ing his flocks returned and prepared 
dinner—bread and cheese and milk. 
And Dicaeopolis said, "Look, friend, a 
huntsman, whom we met on the way, 
gave us this hare. Do you want to roast it 
for dinner?" And he (replied), "Yes, 
certainly; for so we will dine most 
pleasantly; and after dinner, the boy 
will sing songs." And so they roasted 
the hare and dined well; then Philip 
sang songs, and the shepherd told sto- 
ries, until all were so tired that they fell 
into a deep sleep. 
[6 oic péAn Goetoa (45): "the boy will 
sing songs": at Greek dinner parties, 
eating was followed by drinking and 
singing of songs; many of these were 
traditional, and everyone was expected 
to be able to perform. The telling of tra- 
ditional stories was another regular 
form of entertainment, especially 
among the less literate.] 


Principal Parts 


We give here two more verbs in 
which z is added to the stem (xéntw and 
tort). Tort is irregular in that e is 
added to the stem that produces the future, 
thus giving turticw instead of the 
expected tow, which appears in late 
Greek. Other tenses of tózto are sup- 
plied by other verbs, xat&oco, oio, etc. 
Tórto is included in the list here to pro- 
vide a reminder that not all verbs follow 
regular patterns. 


Word Building 


1. up; above 
2. into; within 


3. out; outside 

4. in; within 

5. down; below 

6. toward; forward 


Grammar 2 
Notes: 


Grammar 3 
Notes: 


Grammar 4 


Notes: 


Exercise 19c 


1. Those on the island were suffering 
many bad things. 

2. The old man is not prudent; for he 
does not know the ways of fortune. 

3. The men of today are no worse than 
their ancestors. 

4. All wise men honored those who 
died in that battle. 

5. The Greeks, understanding the 
ways of the sea, could defeat the 
barbarians although they had fewer 
ships. 

6. As we do not have the resources of 
war, we can scarcely stand up to 
our enemies. 

7. The ships of the barbarians were 
bigger and slower than those of the 
Greeks. 

8. The sailors in that ship don't know 
how great a storm there will be. 

9. Did you meet the shepherd who was 
driving his flocks up the road? 

10. Virtue is hard; so say the wise, and 
they are right (not wrong). 
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Exercise 19d 


1. Kadh h napÜfvog. ap’ od 
BavpaCets tò KaAdv; 

2. oi &yoOoi «obc pév iov 
Hoerodvat, tobg Se éyOpobg Baán- 
TOVOLV. 

3. dpa to àAnBigà GANDA Aéyewc, Ô 
Tai; oi tà weu8ñ Aéyovtec kac 
np&ttovaw. 

4. 6 tod Pacirléws oóx Arictato tà 
tis TÓxnc. 

5. “à &otv Epnpov nipopev xoi 
vexpods £v toic óðoîç keulévovc. 


The ideas expressed in no. 2 were 
part of traditional Greek morality, and 
in Plato Republic 1334b they are offered 
as a definition of justice: todto Éyuoye 
Soxei, dpeAeiv uèv tob oiAovc f 
dixatoobyn, PAdrtew è tobc éxOpobc. 
Socrates then proves that it can never be 
just to harm anyone else (335¢e5). 


Additional Exercises: 


Identify the following forms and trans- 
late each: 


1. elow 

2. eioiv 

3. odvar 

4. uev 

5. n0évxa 

6. aor 

7. idSdvtec 

8. &Aeiv 

9. ña 
10. ideiv 
11. £60cav 
12. Oeivoi 
13. 866 
14. £Égtoi 
15. iuev 
Answers: 


1. 3rd person sing. of eii: "he/she 


will go" 

2. 8rd person pl. present of eiut: "they 
are" 

3. aorist active infinitive of 6(6oju: 
"to give" 


4. 1st person pl. imperfect of ei: "we 


were going" 
5. acc. masc. sing. present participle 
active of tin: "placing" 
6. 3rd person pl. of eîuv: "they will go" 
7. nom. masc. pl. aorist active par- 
ticiple of óp&o: "having seen" 
8. aorist active infinitive of oipéo: "to 
take" 
9. 8rd person sing. imperfect of eii: 
"he/she was going" 
10. aorist infinitive of ôpåo: "to see" 
11. 3rd person pl. aorist of 5t5a1: 
"they gave" 
12. aorist infinitive active of tiOnu: 
"to put" 
13. 2nd person sing. aorist imperative 
active of óíóop: "give!" 
14. 8rd person sing. future of eit: 
"he/she will be" 
15. 1st person pl. of ety: "we will go" 


Give the imperfect, future, and aorist of 
the following: 


1. Batve 

2. siðu 

3. Bavpdata 

4. tpéyo 

5. yiyvopar 

6. pévo 

7. tinu 

8. vikéo 

9. 60vAó0 
10. Épxouoi 
1l. néo 
12. vopiCe 
Answers: 


ÉBoivov, Bhoouar, EBnv 
£6i60vv, 6600, Eduka 

3. ¿Oaúpaķov, Óovu&co, eabpaca 
4. &xpexov, papoda, Éópapov 

5. éywvópmv, Yevñoonou, éyevounv 
6. 
7 

8 


we 


Éuevov, pevO, Éuewa 
éttOnv, Ojo, £Onxo 
. &viíxow, vixfjco, évixnca 
9. £800AXovv, SovAdow, £500Xoca 
10. jew, eiui, $A8ov 
11. EmÀgov, nAtÓcopot, ÉxÀAevca 
12. évdprCov, vopi, vómoa 


19. O NOXTOX 


In the following phrases put the nouns 
and adjectives into the correct cases and 
genders to match the given articles: 


tod (uéyoç Book ec) 
tà (cóopov nathp) 
TAs (taxb¢ vats) 
tods (Bpadvbc¢ Booc) 
tod¢ (byg xoc) 
(obtoc) tod (xeixoc) 
(obtoc) toig (mouuñv) 
oi (edpeviis iepeds) 
(obtoc) tac (uñtznp) 
tÔ (uetGov &otv) 


CA SO pQ SS Get paco NES 


m 


Answers: 


100 ueyó&Aov Docuog 
7@ GOMpovi natpt 

tig TaxElGc veds 

tobç Bpadeic Bods 

tov byieig maida 
TOVTOD TOD teiyovç 
1001016 toic roiéci(v) 
oi edpeveic iepeic 
TAVTALG toig untpáci(v) 
t@ petCovi &otei 


SESS (00. SE OS SA qe pd or em 


= 


OI EAAHNEZ 
TOYZ IIEPZAX 
KATA @AAAZZAN 
AEYTEPON NIKQZIN 


Title: "The Greeks Vanquish the Per- 
sians at Sea a Second Time" 


Students will remember the adverb 
Sedtepov from the title of the reading at 
the end of Chapter 17. 


Translation 


Lines 1-8 

At the beginning of spring the fleet 
of the Greeks gathered at Aegina, one 
hundred and ten ships in number. 
From there they sailed to Delos, wanting 
to free the Ionians. And while the fleet 
was at Delos, messengers came from 
Samos, who asked them to sail to Samos 
and attack the barbarians. "The bar- 
barians," they said, "have not many 


ships, and the Ionians on seeing you 
will at once revolt from the Persians. 
So you can both free men of Greece and 
ward off the barbarians." And so the 
general of the Greeks accepted these pro- 
posals and led the ships toward Samos. 
[&xootfcovtoa (6; see also lines 15 and 
20): students met this verb in Chapter 16 
(passage o:21); see also Chapter 20, 
Grammar 1, page 49.] 
Línes 9-16 

When they arrived at Samos and 
prepared for (sea) battle, the Persians at 
once sailed away to the mainland; for 
they decided not to fight by sea (make a 
sea battle); for their ships were not battle- 
worthy. And so, sailing away to Mycale, 
they beached their ships and built a wall 
around them. And the Greeks, learning 
this, pursued them to Mycale. And when 
they were near the camp of the enemy 
and no one appeared putting out to sea but 
they saw the ships beached inside the 
wall, first they sailed past and called to 
the Ionians, telling them to revolt from 
the Persians; and then they disem- 
barked onto land and attacked the wall. 
Lines 17-20 

At first the barbarians fought 
bravely, but when the Greeks charged in 
a concerted effort (with one onset) and 
took the wall, they turned and fled. And 
when the Ionians saw the Greeks win- 
ning, they deserted to them and fell on 
the barbarians. So the Ionians revolted 
from the Persians for the second time. 
(The first Ionian revolt had broken out 
in 499 B.C. (See essay, Book I, page 88.)] 


Exercise 19e 


1. “@v 'lóvov aimoávtov, t® 
otpatny@ É6obe tH vavtixQ mpdc 
thy Lépov HyeioGar. : 

2. oi &yyedAor, "oÓ npoðócouev Dyas," 
Égacav, "XAA' &ró tàv Mepodv 
&noctnoópe0o.." 

3. ot BápBapo: tac tHv 'EAXQvov 
vats npocio00üg idvtec, npòç thv 
Hreipov Evyov. 

4. oi “EhAnves éx t&v vedv éexBdvtec 
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1Q teixer npooPaddvtes eidov. 

5. ot "Ioveg ióóvtec tods “EAAnvas 
vik@vtas anéotnoay and t&v 
Tlepo@v koi toig “EAAnow 
&BonPovv/ePonOnoay. 


In the student's book we provide 
hints in this exercise about use of geni- 
tive absolutes and participles. Such 
hints will not always be given in the fu- 
ture. Students should be told to keep the 
genitive absolute construction in mind 
as a possiblity in future English to 
Greek translations. They should also be 
reminded that clauses such as "When 
the barbarians saw the ships of the 
Greeks approaching" (no. 3), in which 
the subject of the subordinate clause is 


the same as the subject of the main 
clause, may best be translated into 
Greek with a participle in the nomina- 
tive case (circumstantial participle) = 
"the barbarians having seen the ships of 
the Greeks approaching, they. ..." Fi- 
nally, students should be reminded that 
one or more coordinate main verbs in 
English such as "disembarked . . . and 
attacked . .. and took" in no. 4 may best 
be translated with participles in Greek 
(= "having disembarked . . . and hav- 
ing attacked, they took." Students 
should be alert to using participles wher- 
ever possible in translating from 
English to Greek. 
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20 
O NOYTO (y) 


Title: "The Return" 
The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (y) to continue the story of 
Dicaeopolis's and Philip's return to 
Attica, with a visit to the ruins of 
Mycenae; (ë) to describe an 
overnight stay with a farmer, a hos- 
tile encounter in Corinth on the eve 
of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War, flight and an overnight stay 
in a ditch, bypassing of Megara, 
and arrival, exhausted, in Eleusis; 
to present an adapted excerpt from 
Thucydides, in which Athenian 
ambassadors, present at the meeting 
of the Peloponnesian League at 
which the League resolved to declare 
war on Athens, remind the Spartans 
of their debt to Athens (July, 432 B.c.) 

2. Grammar: (y) to present the forms, 
meanings, and uses of the verbs 
omm, &oíotopot, and KabiotnpU1; 
(8) to present some verbs that take 
supplementary participles 

3. Background: to sketch the events 
that led to the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War 


Illustration 


Ruins of the great court and 
megaron of the palace at Mycenae. 


Caption under Illustration 


"They were standing in the very 
palace of Agamemnon": we use the 
Homeric word dapat (plural) 
"palace," which is not used in Attic 
prose, to supply a Homeric flavor here 
and in line 9 of the first reading passage 
in this chapter; students will have to be 
given the meaning of the word. 

Encourage students to deduce the 
imperfect iotavto from their knowledge 
of otnv and d&giotapa: (See Book I, 


pages 184 and 194). Call attention to the 
temporal augment and the secondary 
ending. 


Vocabulary 


In presenting the verbs fom: and 
xabiotnp/xaSiotapat, be sure students 
understand the terms transitive and in- 
transitive and the force of the middle 
voice. 


Verbs 


Students have seen forms of tomp 
since Chapter 15 (see especially Chapter 
15, Grammar 1, for Éotnv). The follow- 
ing forms of Yotnyx and its compounds 
&viornut, &piotapot, and xoOtcrnui 
have occurred in the reading passages 
in Chapters 15-19: &ávactác (150:10), 
&véotn (15:36), &vaotác (160:12), 
&v£otn (16:25), xataoticecbe (19p:18), 
xatéotn (198:29), axootioovtat (19 tail 
reading:6), axootiivat (19 tail read- 
ing:15), and dnéotnoav (19 tail read- 
ing:20). 

The verb Yorn is formally pre- 
sented in the current chapter; the follow- 
ing forms occur in passage y: Eotnxóta 
(3), othoas (4), éotnxdta (5), and iotavto 
(22). The perfect participles (3 and 5) 
need not be discussed at this time, but the 
occurrences of the verb in the earlier 
chapters should be reviewed while the 
verb is being studied in the current 
chapter. 


Translation 


Lines 1-12 

When day dawned, they bade 
farewell to the shepherd and went on 
their way and finally arrived at the top 
of the mountains, from which they 
looked down on the plain lying below 
and some walls standing on a hill. And 
Philip, stopping his father, said, "Papa, I 
see some great walls standing on that 
hill. But tell me what they are." And 
Dicaeopolis looking at the walls for a 
long time said, "Those, my boy, are, I 
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think (as it seems to me), the walls of 
Mycenae." And Philip said, "Do you 
really mean it (are you telling the 
truth)? Did Agamemnon live there? 
May we go down there and look at 
Agamemnon's palace?" And Dicaeopo- 
lis (replied), "We may go down, if you 
like (if it seems good to you). For the 
walls are not far from the road, and—for 
it is late—we will spend the night safe 
inside the walls." 
Lines 13-23 

So saying he led the boy down the 
mountain. And soon they were ap- 
proaching the walls, and, going up the 
hill, they arrived at the gates. Philip, 
gazing at the walls, was amazed at their 
size and said, "Father, surely giants 
built these walls; for men could not have 
raised such large stones." And Di- 
caeopolis said, "You are right, son. For 
the Cyclopes, as they say, made these. 
But look, look up." And Philip, looking 
up, saw two stone lions guarding the 
gates. And, having looked at these, they 
went forward, and arriving at the top of 
the hill they were standing in the very 
palace of Agamemnon (the palace it- 
self), looking down on the plain and the 
sea shining in the sun. 
[Oedpevoc (15) and 0£&oópevo: (21): the 
verb egoon ("I look at") used here may 
be contrasted with Sewpéw ("I see" in the 
sense of viewing or sightseeing) used in 
line 10. 

és p&otv (18-19): note that the pro- 
clitic preceding the enclitic takes an 
acute accent and that the enclitic is not 
accented. 

Compound verb to be deduced: éva- 
BAénxov (20).] 
Lines 24-29 

But suddenly Philip shuddered and 
fell into an icy fear. "Father," he said, 
"I do not like this place (this place does 
not please me). For it smells of blood." 
And Dicaeopolis said, "Don't be afraid, 
child. Perhaps the Furies of Agamem- 
non and his completely evil wife are 
even now wandering about. But they 


will not hurt you, son. Come, give me 
your hand. I willlead you." And so 
speaking, he led the boy down as quickly 
as possible. 


Principal Parts 


Verbs with guttural stems (ending 
in y, x, or x) are given in this and the 
next group of principal parts. 

We list xpátto first because it shows 
a complete set of regular forms. 

Most verbs with -tt- (-oo-) have 
guttural stems and follow the pattern of 
npátto. 

Be sure students note the reduplica- 
tion of the stem &y- in the aorist jyayov 
and the deponent future and second 
aorist of pebyw. 


Word Study 


1. photograph: from xó qc, tod 
eatóc (light) + yp&oo. A photo- 
graph is a light-drawing, i.e., a 
picture made "by means of the 
chemical action of light on a sensi- 
tive film" (OED). 

2. seismograph: 6 oguonóç (shaking, 
shock, earthquake) + ypáoo. A 
seismograph is an instrument for 
recording earthquakes; it does this 
by drawing a graph of the shocks. 

3. telegraph: tijAe (far, at a distance) 
+ ypaoo. A telegraph is an in- 
strument for transmitting mes- 
sages to a distance in written form 
(compare telephone, which is an 
instrument for transmitting the 
spoken word, ov. 

4. paleography: nakardc, -&, -óv 
(old) + ypaow, ypaoh = ancient 
writing, the study of ancient 
writing and inscriptions. 

5. cryptography: xpbxto (I hide) + 
yp&oo = a secret method of writing, 
hidden from all except those who 
have the key. 


telegram: tiie + tò ypåuua (something 
written, message, etc.) = writing 
from a distance, i.e., a message 
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sent by telegraph (see 3 above). 6. (a) 8rd pl. 1st aorist indicative: 
telephone: tijAe + ñ qovf| (voice). "they set up" 
telepathy: tìde  n&oyo (ro0-) = suffer- (b) 3rd pl. 2nd aorist indicative: 
ing/experiencing emotions from "they stood" 


afar: "the communication of im- 
pressions from one mind to an- 
other, independently of the recog- 
nized channels of sense" (OED). 

telescope: tijAe + oxon£o (I look at, ex- 
amine), tnAÉoxonoc, -ov = far- 
seeing = an instrument making it 
possible to examine/look at objects 
that are far-off. 

television: 1fjAe + Latin vided (a hybrid 
coinage) = an instrument making 
it possible to see things that are far- 
off (coined 1909). 


Grammar 1 


It should be stressed that iomp, 
otic, and Éotnoo are transitive and 
will normally take direct objects, while 
gotnv is intransitive and will not. To 
say simply "I stand" (intransitive), 
Greek generally uses the perfect Éotnxo, 
which will be presented in Chapter 28, 
Grammar 3, page 164, or less commonly 
the present middle stapar. 


Grammar 2 


The dog put the stranger into a 
panic. 

The stranger got into a panic. 

The people appointed Pericles gen- 
eral. 

Pericles was appointed general. 

The Athenians established laws (for 
themselves). 


Exercise 20a 


1. Singular imperative, 2nd aorist 
active: "stand!" 

2. Present infinitive active: "to set 
up" 

3. 2nd aorist infinitive: "to stand" 

4. 2nd person pl. present indicative 
middle: "you are setting up (for 
yourselves)" 

5. Aorist infinitive middle: "to set up 
(for oneself)" 


7. 3rd sing. imperfect indicative ac- 
tive: "he/she was setting up" 
8. Singular imperative, 1st aorist: 
"set up!" 
9. 2nd aorist participle: "having 
stood," "standing" 
10. Aorist participle middle: "having 
set up (for himself)" 
11. 3rd sing. present indicative mid- 
dle: "he/she revolts from" 
12. 3rd pl. imperfect indicative mid- 
dle: "they were revolting from" 
13. 3rd pl. future indicative middle: 
"they will revolt from" 
14. 1st aorist participle: "having set 
up" 
15. Singular imperative, present 
middle: "revolt!" 


Exercise 20b 


1. The shepherd stopped his dog. 

2. The farmer suddenly stood still 
(stopped) in the agora. 

3. The boy stood up. 

4. The father made his son stand up. 

5. The Athenians got into (a state of) 
war. 

6. The enemy will put you to flight. 

7. Who appointed you a judge of us? 

8. Theseus was appointed king of the 
Athenians. 

9. The Athenians established laws 
(for themselves). 

10. The sailors, after leaving the har- 


bor, set up the mast. 

11. The Greeks appointed the Spartans 
leaders. 

12. The generals got into a panic and 
wanted to flee. 


13. After defeating the Persians, Pau- 
sanias set up a trophy (for himself). 

14. Don't flee, friends, but stand and 
fight bravely. 

15. After suffering so much, we will 
never get into a war again. 
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Exercise 20c 


1. dc/émei tov Eévov etSopev, OTAVTEG 
NpopeOa xoi nopevetar. 

2. 6 ve&viàg 10v Innov Éotnoe Kai tijv 
660v iv e5nAw@oev/Eonunvev ñ 
Tpoc TO Aotv Épspev. 

3. 6 ëñuoç todtov otpatnybv adOic 
KÆTÉOTNOEV. 

4.  obtoc, éxel otpatnyds KATÉOTN; tO 
Sńuo xapüvecev ph náyeo0on. 

5. éxéAevoev fju&g tod moAgpov 
ravoacbar Kai thy xóAw eig 
eipfvmv Katéotnoev. 


War Clouds 


For further reading, see The World 
of Athens, pp. 24-28. 


O NOZTOX (ò) 


Vocabulary 


Explanation of the meaning and use 
of AavO&vo (+ participle) should wait 
until students have seen the examples in 
lines 27, 29, and 31—32 of passage 9; 
further examples of verbs that take 
supplementary participles are given in 
Grammar 3. 

New usage of preposition: ¿ní 
(+ gen.) = toward, in the direction of: éri 
tfjg KopívOov (12). 


Lines 1-14 

And so they decided not to spend the 
night near Mycenae, but, leaving the 
walls behind, they went on toward 
Corinth. Soon, when the sun had al- 
ready set, they arrived at a certain vil- 
lage. And there a certain farmer, meet- 
ing them resting by the roadside, took 
pity on them and led them home. And so 
his wife offered them food, and the 
farmer told them to sit near the fire. 
And when they had dined, the farmer 
asked them where they were going, and, 
hearing that they were going to Corinth, 
"Corinth," he said, "is a long way off. 
And so you cannot arrive there today. 
But if you like (if it seems good to you), 
you may spend the night here." They 


thanked him most heartily and lay 
down near the fire. The next day, as the 
sun was rising, they bade farewell to the 
farmer and hurried in the direction of 
Corinth. But the road was long, and they 
arrived at the city when evening was al- 
ready falling and looked for an inn. 
Lines 15-23 

And so approaching a man who was 
going by on the road, they asked where 
there was an inn. But he, giving a terri- 
ble look and getting into a rage, said, 
"By the gods, You are clearly Atheni- 
ans. What do you want? What are you 
doing in Corinth?" And shouting to 
passers-by (those present) he said, 
"Come here, friends. Some Athenians 
are here; they are surely spies, who have 
come to spy on the shipyards." But Di- 
caeopolis said, "What are you saying, 
man? We are not spies but farmers who 
are returning from Epidaurus to 
Athens." But already a crowd of 
Corinthians had gathered, who were 
shouting savagely; and some were even 
taking stones to pelt them. 
[The Corinthian would have known that 
the strangers were Athenians by their 
accent and dialect; the Corinthians 
spoke a version of the Doric dialect, of 
which the most obvious feature was à in- 
stead of Attic n. Dicaeopolis did not 
know that by now war was about to be de- 
clared on Athens by the Peloponnesian 
League (see the next chapter). 

xataoKewopevor (20): future partici- 
ple, here without óc, to express purpose.] 
Lines 24-34 

And so Dicaeopolis, terrified 
(having got into fear), said, "Flee, 
Philip, as fast as you can." And so they 
fled toward the gates, and the Corinthi- 
ans in hot pursuit (pursuing) threw 
stones. But Philip and his father, run- 
ning, escaped their pursuers and hid in 
a certain ditch unseen (escaped [their] 
notice hiding in a certain ditch), in 
which they remained the whole night. 
And when day came, they set out at once 
and hurried quickly, unseen by anyone 
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(they escaped the notice of all men, hur- 
rying quickly) And when they ap- 
proached Megara, they did not go into the 
city but passed by outside the walls. And 
so at last they entered Attica unseen 
(they escaped notice entering Attica), 
and as soon as they arrived at Eleusis 
they lay down and rested by the road- 
side; for after suffering many terrible 
(hardships) they were very tired, so that 
they could not go on. 

(Megara was another Dorian city, at this 
time in the Peloponnesian League.] 


Principal Parts 


Note the aspiration of the final con- 
sonant of the stem in the perfect active of 
ówbko and ovAd&tt@ and in the aorist 
passive of ówuóxo and 8oxéo. 

In the present and imperfect, doxéw 
is conjugated like a regular -e- contract 
verb, but in the other tenses it is a regular 
guttural stem verb. 


Word Building 


l. Tiua-: honor; I honor 

2. Gvoyxa-: necessity; I compel 

3. ópya-: anger; I get angry 

4. oixo/e-; house, home; I dwell; 
dwelling; dweller; dwelling, room 

5. O0ovAo-: slave; I enslave; enslave- 


ment 
6. xnpvx-: herald; I proclaim; 
proclamation 


In each case a noun is formed from 
the root stem, and a denominative verb 
is formed from this noun. The list is ar- 
ranged thus: 1, 2, and 3 give first declen- 
sion nouns; 4 and 5 give second declen- 
sion nouns; and 6 (consonant stem) 
gives a third declension noun. The 
suffixes -oC- and -ı%- were originally 
added to form verbs from stems in y and 
Š, e.g., &pnay- > apraCw and mõ- > 
éAniGw, but they were then widely ex- 
tended to other stems. 


Grammar 3 


With paivonor we give the second 
future passive (pavicopa.), the future 


middle (gavoitpat), the second perfect 
active (n£gnva), and the second aorist 
passive (éo&vnv), which are used in the 
sense "I will appear," "I have ap- 
peared,” and "I appeared." Students 
will not be taught the formation of these 
tenses until later; they will be able to 
recognize the forms from the Overview 
of the Greek Verb, and they have already 
seen the second aorist passive égóvr in 
18o:2. For the principal parts of paiva 
and oaivopion, see the list of principal 
parts after reading 22a, page 73. 


Exercise 20d 


1. The Corinthians seemed to be (to 
become) hostile. 

2. The Corinthians are shown to be 
hostile/are clearly hostile. 

3. Come on, Philip, escape the notice 
of our pursuers by hiding in this 
ditch. 

4. Philip got down the hill before his 
father (anticipated his father get- 
ting down the hill). 

5. When her husband approached, his 
wife happened to be sitting (was at 
that moment sitting) in the court- 
yard. 

6. "You are clearly idle, wife," he 
said; "Why aren't you working?" 

7. The Persians sailed away to the 
mainland before the Greeks. (or) 
The Persians anticipated the 
Greeks in sailing away to the 
mainland. 

8. The Persians were clearly unwill- 
ing to fight by sea. 

9. The master happens to be asleep. 

10. They anticipated the storm, sailing 
into the harbor. (or) They sailed 
into the harbor before the storm. 


OI A8HNAIOI TOYX 
AAKEAAIMONIOYZ 
ANAMIMNHIZKOYEXIN 


Title: "The Athenians Remind the 
Spartans" 
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You will have to give the meaning of 
the verb &vaquivfiokovotv. 


The Corinthians persuaded the 
Spartans to call a meeting of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League in July, 432 B.C., after 
the Megarian Decree had been passed 
and the siege of Potidaea had begun (see 
Thucydides 1.66). The Corinthians ad- 
dressed the conference last, accusing the 
Athenians of open aggression and the 
Spartans of being dilatory. They con- 
trasted the national characters of Athens 
and Sparta and ended by demanding 
that they invade Attica immediately. 
Athenian ambassadors, who happened to 
be in Sparta on other business, asked 
permission to address the Spartans and 
made the speech from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken. The Spartan 
king, Archidamus, then addressed the 
Spartan Assembly and tried to dissuade 
them from embarking on a war with 
Athens and advised them to make fur- 
ther diplomatic overtures. The issue 
was put to the vote, and the Spartan 
Assembly resolved by a large majority 
that the truce had been broken by the 
Athenians and that war should be de- 
clared. Nevertheless, diplomatic activ- 
ity continued until spring 431 B.C. (see 
Chapter 21, readings « and p). 


Translation 


Lines 1-6 

"We say that at Marathon we took 
the risk of fighting the barbarians 
alone, and when they came the second 
time, not being able to defend ourselves 
by land, we boarded our fleet, all to- 
gether, and fought by sea at Salamis, so 
that the barbarians could not sail 
against the Peloponnesus and destroy it 
city by city. And the barbarians them- 
selves gave the greatest proof of this; for 
when we defeated them with our ships, 
they retreated as fast as possible with the 
greater part of their army. 


Lines 7-14 

And in these actions we Athenians 
provided the three most useful things, the 
greatest number of ships, the man who 
was the most skillful general, and a 
most resolute spirit (eagerness). For we 
provided two-thirds of all the ships, and 
Themistocles as general, who persuaded 
the other generals to fight by sea in the 
straits, and we showed such spirit that 
when no one helped us by land, we left 
our city and destroyed our property, and 
having boarded our ships we faced the 
danger. For you came to help when you 
were afraid for yourselves and not for us 
(for when we were still safe, you did not 
come); but we by endangering ourselves 
(running a risk) saved both you and 
ourselves. 
Lines 15-19 

After showing such spirit then and 
such judgment, do we deserve (are we 
worthy of), Spartans, such great hostility 
from the Greeks because of the empire 
that we hold? For this very empire we 
took not by force, but because you refused 
to stand fast against the remnants of the 
barbarians, and the allies approached us 
and themselves asked us to become their 
leaders. 


Exercise 20e 


1. oi AaxeOoiióviot, Kal tà TOV cup- 
páyov éyxAjpata &xobcovteg Kai 
tobs tüv 'AUnvatov Aóyouc, éBov- 
Aebovto pdvor zepi tod np&ypatos. 

2.  moÀAoi ÉAeyov Ott ot ‘APnvaior 
a&Sixodor Kai Set edOdc otpa- 
tevecOar. 

3. ó 68 'Apyióapoc, Bacireds dv, 
adtoig Naphvece uh eig róñepov 
KQTAOTHVAL. 

4.  "éxeivoig yap," Bon, "“tAeioté te 
xypnpata oti xol mAgiotar viec. 
od Suvéueða adtods Kath ÜdAor- 
tav VikGv. mueig odv abtol kakà 
neroópeða u&AXov ñ éxeivovg BAG- 
yopev." 

5.  1obg 0& Aaxedapoviovs odk 
éS6vato nico, oic foe 
otpatevecOar. 
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21 
H EKKAHLIA (a) 


Title: "The Assembly" 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (o) to continue the story of 
Dicaeopolis's and Philip's return to 
Attica, to describe their meeting on 
the road with farmers hurrying to 
Athens to attend the Assembly, at 
which, as Dicaeopolis and Philip 
learn, the alternatives of war or 
peace with Sparta will be discussed, 
and to bring Dicaeopolis and Philip 
to Athens and the Assembly; (B) to 
present an adapted version of Peri- 
cles' speech to the Assembly as re- 
ported by Thucydides, sketching the 
diplomatic situation of Sparta and 
Athens, the respective military pow- 
ers of the two states, Pericles' pro- 
posed reply to the Spartan ambas- 
sadors, and his belief in the 
inevitability of war; and in the fi- 
nal reading to give an adapted ver- 
sion of Thucydides' account of how 
the Athenians, in obedience to Per- 
icles' policy moved their households 
into Athens in anticipation of a 
Spartan invasion of Attica 

2. Grammar: (a) to introduce the 
forms of the subjunctive, and its use 
in exhortations, prohibitions, delib- 
erative questions, and purpose 
clauses; (B) to present the verb tut 

3. Background: to sketch the develop- 
ment of Athenian democracy from 
Solon to Pericles 


Illustration 


The Pnyx, photographed from the 
north; the bema (speakers' platform) 
can be seen in the middle of the far side. 
The Pnyx is a huge semicircular terrace 
built on the slopes of a hill, about 500 
yards due west of the Acropolis. 


Caption under Illustration 


"They hurry to the Pnyx in order to 
be present at the Assembly on time." 


The Subjunctive 


This chapter formally introduces 
the forms and uses of the subjunctive. 
The following information about the use 
of the subjunctive is presented in this 
and subsequent chapters: 


Chapter 21 
Grammar 3, pages 62—63: 
hortatory, deliberative questions, 
prohibitions, purpose, conditional 
clauses 
Chapter 22 
Grammar 1, page 74: 
clauses of fearing 
Grammar 2, pages 75-77: 
indefinite or general clauses 
(including temporal clauses) 
Chapter 27 
Grammar 2, page 156: 
npiv + &v + subjunctive 
Chapter 30 
Grammar 1, pages 192—194: 
conditional clauses 
Grammar 2, pages 200—202: 
optional change of subjunctive to 
optative in subordinate clauses in 
indirect speech 
Vocabulary 


Note that the verb &yopeóo is used 
only in the present and imperfect in At- 
tic Greek in uncompounded forms, and 
thus we give only the present form in the 
vocabulary list; the remaining princi- 
pal parts as used in compound verbs are 
given in the Greek to English Vocabu- 
lary at the end of the student's book. 

We include inp in order to show the 
principal parts of this verb that appears 
in the compound form din in passage 
c and is presented formally in Gram- 
mar 4. 

Note that the stem vowel of 050 is 
long in the first three principal parts 
and short in the others, just as with Aoc. 
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We give the singular mpéoBuc 
(poetic for rpecBitn¢) because it is used 
in the selections from the Acharnians in 
Chapter 31 (line 67). The plural npéaBetc 
is declined like zóAic in the plural. 

New usage of preposition: nepí 
(+ gen.) = about, concerning: nepi tod 
moAépov (16). 

For &&v with the subjunctive in con- 
ditional clauses, see Grammar 3e in 
this chapter and Grammar 2 in Chapter 
22. For tva (or óxoc or óc) with the sub- 
junctive in purpose clauses, see Gram- 
mar 3d. 


Verbs 


The following subjunctive forms 
occur in passage a: oxeooopev (3; korta- 
tory), axovmpev (9; purpose), 
nomompeba ... cócopev (12-13; delib- 
erative), Gite (20; future more vivid 
condition), &ọôuev . . . nomoópeða (21— 
22; deliberative), oneóóoyev (25; horta- 
tory), and n&poyev (25; purpose). 

Translations in the glosses will 
help students with these new forms and 
uses; they should be carefully reviewed 
after students have studied Grammar 1— 
3. 


Translation 


Lines 1-13 

A little later (later by not much) Di- 
caeopolis stood up and said to Philip, 
"Stand up, son; (for) it is time to go. And 
so let us hurry straight to the city." And 
so they set out and soon met many farm- 
ers journeying to Athens. And so Di- 
caeopolis approached an old man, who 
was walking near him, and asked why 
(because of what) so many people were 
hurrying to Athens. And he said, 
"What do you say, man? Don't you 
know this, that today there will be an 
Assembly? And so we are all hurrying 
to the city for this reason, to hear the 
speakers in the Assembly. For most im- 
portant matters lie before the people about 
which it is necessary to debate." And 
Dicaeopolis (asked), "What (issues) lie 


before the people, old man?" And he 
(replied), "But who does not know this, 
that we must debate whether we are to 
make war against the Peloponnesians 
or preserve the peace?" 
[xoAA@ (1): provide help as necessary 
with this dative of degree of difference, 
"a little later." 

à &vOpone (6): this is a rather 
disparaging form of address, e.g., "My 


good man, ..." 
&pa toto &yvoric, dt. ... (7) and 
tovtov evexa, iva. ... (8): Greek fre- 


quently uses demonstratives that antici- 
pate a following clause; we use them 
much more sparingly in English, and 
they can sometimes be omitted in trans- 
lation.] 


Lines 14-25 

But Dicaeopolis (said), "But what is 
new? For the Peloponnesians have long 
been hostile, but we did not get into a war 
but the truce still stands. Then why 
must we decide about war now?" And 
the old man replied, "Are you ignorant 
of this also, that the Spartans lately sent 
ambassadors who said this, "The Spar- 
tans want there to be peace; and there 
will be peace, if you let the Greeks go free 
(independent). And so they are telling 
us to give up our empire. And so this is 
what we must debate, whether we are to 
give up our empire or make war against 
the Peloponnesians." And Dicaeopolis 
said, "Zeus, that's it (this is that). (For) 
now I understand why the Corinthians 
got into a rage and attacked us, when 
they learned that we were Athenians. 
But let's hurry, son, so that we may be 
present in time." 
[oi oxov8at (16): this refers to the 
Thirty Years' Peace, made between 
Athens and Sparta in 446 B.C.; it termi- 
nated the First Peloponnesian War and 
was the basis of all negotiation until the 
great Peloponnesian War broke out. In 
demanding that the Athenians give up 
their empire, the Spartans were in fact 
contravening the terms of this peace, 
since both sides undertook not to inter- 
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fere in the other's sphere of influence 
and to submit disagreements to the arbi- 
tration of a third party. 

Aaxe8oióviot Bovñovtaær. .. . (18— 
20): this was the final Spartan ultima- 
tum to Athens, following a flurry of 
diplomatic activity (see Thucydides 
1.139). 

àọñte (20): note the accent of the 
aorist subjunctive forms of {ny in com- 
pounds.] 

Lines 26-39 

And so they hurried on at once and 
arriving at the gates ran to the Pnyx. 
There the people were already gathering 
and thousands were present, waiting for 
the presidents. Soon the presidents and 
the chairman and the other councilors 
came in and sat down. Then those pre- 
sent became silent (ingressive aorist), 
and the priest approached the altar and 
sacrificed the victim and prayed to the 
gods, that they might be kindly to the 
people. Then the chairman told the her- 
ald to read out the motion for debate. 
And the herald read out the motion and 
asked the people whether they wanted (it 
seemed good) to vote straightway or to 
debate the matter first. And the people 
voted, showing that all wanted to debate 
the matter, since it was so important. 
Then the herald said, "Who wishes to 
speak?" And many of the speakers 
came to the platform and spoke, some 
saying that they should make war, 
others that nothing should stand in the 
way of peace. 

[For the Pnyx and the procedure at the 
Assembly, see essay, Chapter 22, page 
78; we have a presentation of the 
Assembly in action in the opening scene 
of Aristophanes' Acharnians at the end of 
this book (see Chapter 31a and p). 

"tig &yopevdew BoóXstou;" (37): this 
question, put by the herald, was the cus- 
tomary way of opening a debate. 

pniópov (37): this is the word used to 
described those who regularly addressed 
the Assembly. 

The last sentence of this section is 


adapted from Thucydides 1.139 and 
leads into the speech of Pericles 
(Thucydides 1.140—144), which forms 
the second part of this chapter.] 


Principal Parts 


Verbs with dental stems (ending in 
ò, 6, 0, or x) are given in this and the 
next group of principal parts. 

We give the -6- stem verb oxeó8o 
first, but gp&Co shows the most complete 
set of forms. Students should note that 
QavudCw is deponent in the future. 


Word Study 


1. anthropology: ò &vOponoc + ò 
Aéyoc, -Aoyia: the study of 
mankind (coined 1593, but 
&vOponoAoyéo occurs in Philo 
1.282, 3rd century B.C.). 

2. philanthropy: pitw + ó &vOponoc; 
h piAavOpmnia: love of mankind, 
benevolence. 

3. anthropomorphous: ò &vOpanos + 
h uopoń (= shape); &dv8pmxdpopgos, 
-ov: of human shape. 

4. anthropophagous: ó &ávOpomnoc + 
oay- (cf. Époryov = I ate); 
&vÜponógoeyoc, -ov: man-eating. 

5. misanthrope: tà utooç (uloéo = I 
hate) + ó &vOponoc; uio&vOpconoc, 
-ov: a hater of mankind. 

6. pithecanthropus: ó n(Onkoc + ò 
&v@pwnoc: an ape-man (coined by 
Haeckel in 1876 to describe the 
missing link between ape and 
man). 


Grammar 1 


Notes: 


Grammar 2 


Occurrences and uses of the sub- 
junctive in passage o are listed under 
"Verbs" at the beginning of the teacher's 
notes to this chapter. These should be re- 
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viewed with students after studying 
Grammar 3. 


Grammar 3 


Notes: 


Exercise 2la 


dopev 
2. rion 
3. Tipe 
4. 8SnAGpev 
5. Abovtot 
6. Aépo/Aépooc: 
rd 1 
8. iopev 
9. yévntar 
10. quifonc 
11. payopeba 
12. 
13. Ynte 
14. BovAedontat 
15. abEntar 
Exercise 21b 
1. Stop, friends; let us consider what 
we should do. 


2. Are we to return home or go on? 

3. Since evening is falling, let us not 
stay in the mountains, but let us 
hurry home. 

4. How are we to reach home? For we 
do not know the way. 

5. Look, we can ask that shepherd 
which road we should take. 

6. Don't run away, old man, but tell 
us which road leads to the city. 

7. Don't set out to that place now; for 
you won't arrive before night. 

8. What are we to do, friends? For the 
shepherd says that we cannot ar- 
rive before night. 

9. Going down into the plain, let us 


look for a house so that we may rest. 


10. And when day comes, let us set out 
at once. 


In nos. 1 and 5 be sure that students 


who have had Latin do not confuse the 
use of the subjunctive here with the use of 
the subjunctive in indirect questions in 
Latin. 


Exercise 21c 


1. oi 'AOnvaioi BovAebovtoi rótepov 
xóAeuov xoujcovtoai rpóg tog 
IT£Xozovvnoíouvc. 

2. npòç 10 Kotv onevddapev xol tàv 
pntdpav &xobopev. 

3. mórtepov toig noAeptorc eüGopev ñ 
thy zóÀiv cócopev; 

4. wh dxodonte t@v xpécDsov- ob yàp 
Aéyovor tà GAN AA. 


5. ed0d¢ adtods &xonépuyopev. 
The Athenian Democracy 


For further reading, see Civilization 
of the Ancient Mediterranean, Vol. I, pp. 
451—455 and 463-478; The World of 
Athens, pp. 5-10; and The Oxford History 
of the Classical World, pp. 31-35 and 
136-141. 


H EKKAHZIA (B) 


Vocabulary 


New usage of preposition: katé 
(+ acc.) = at (of time): xa’ £xeivov tòv 
xpóvov (1-2). 


Spelling 


Note that in this reading, in Exer- 
cise 21e, in the passage at the end of the 
chapter, and in the translations of the 
sentences in Exercise 21g we use the 
Thucydidean spellings that are de- 
scribed on page 66 of the student's book. 


Translation 


Lines 1-12 

And finally Pericles, son of Xan- 
thippus, the leading man at Athens (of 
the Athenians) at that time and the most 
capable in words and action (to speak 
and act), came forward and gave this 
advice (advised things of this sort): "I 
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always hold to the same opinion, Athe- 
nians, not to yield to the Pelopon- 
nesians. For it is clear that the Spartans 
have plotted against us before and are 
doing so now (are plotting against us 
both formerly and now). For in the 
treaty it was (had been) stated that we 
must give and accept arbitration of (our) 
differences, and that each side should 
keep what we hold. But now they have 
not asked for arbitration themselves nor 
do they accept (arbitration) when we of- 
fer it but want to settle their complaints 
by war rather than discussion. For they 
impose many other conditions (things) 
on us and this last lot (of envoys) tells us 
to let the Greeks go free. And so I advise 
you not to yield at all but to preserve the 
empire and prepare for war. 
[£v ... taic EvvOnxaic (5): the Thirty 
Years' Peace (446 B.C.). 

eipnto (6): this is a classic example 
of the difference between Greek and 
English tense usage; Greek uses the 
pluperfect to stress that the provisions of 
the treaty were fixed and unchangeable, 
while the English idiom is to use a sim- 
ple past. 

Word glossed earlier in chapter: 
adtovépovs independent, free. 

undév eixew (11-12): umëév is an 
adverbial accusative.] 


Lines 13-21 

"And if we get into war, we shall 
have military resources no weaker 
(than theirs); listen and learn. The 
Peloponnesians are farmers, and they 
have no money either privately or in 
their treasury. And people of this sort 
can neither man ships nor send out in- 
fantry armies often; for they are unwill- 
ing to be away from their farms for a 
long time, and they have to contribute 
money from their own resources. And 
so in one battle the Peloponnesians and 
their allies are capable of holding out 
against all the Greeks, but they are inca- 
pable of conducting a long war against 
us. 
[tà tod noAguov (13): for this use of the 


article with the genitive, see Chapter 19, 
Grammar 4, page 43.] 
Lines 22-26 

"For we rule the sea. And if they 
march against our land on foot, we will 
sail against theirs. For sea power is a 
great thing. For we live in a city like an 
island, which no enemy can take. And 
so we must give up our land and houses 
and guard the sea and the city. 


Lines 27-30 

"And now let us send away (these 
ambassadors), answering them that we 
will let the cities (of our empire) go free, 
if they too give up the cities they hold sub- 
ject, and that we are willing to submit to 
arbitration in accordance with the 
treaty, and that we will not start a war, 
but if they start one, we will defend our- 
selves. 
[robtotc (27): dative of indirect object 
with &nzoxpivájevot. 

Word glossed earlier in chapter: 
abtovépovg independent, free.] 


Lines 31-36 

"You must understand this, that war 
is inevitable (it is necessary to go to 
war), and that from the greatest dangers 
come (result) the greatest honors both for 
the city and for the individual (the pri- 
vate person). Your fathers drove away 
the barbarians and advanced the city to 
its present power, and you must not be- 
come worse men than they but must de- 
fend yourselves against your enemies 
by every means and pass on the city to 
your descendants no less powerful 
(lesser)." 


Lines 37-40 

And so Pericles said this (such 
things), and the Athenians, thinking 
that he had given the best advice, voted 
for what he had ordered and answered 
the ambassadors point by point as he ex- 
plained. And the ambassadors departed 
for home and did not come again after 
this (later) as ambassadors. 
[Compound verb to be deduced: 
&nxeyáópnoav (39).] 
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Principal Parts 


Verbs in -iG form a subset of den- 
tal stem verbs and most have principal 
parts like those of xopiCo. 

Note the two perfects of neí0o and 
their different meanings. 

To this list of verbs with dental 
stems may be added the following verb 
used in Book I with stem in t found 
mainly in Homer: 

épécow (épet-), Hpeca I row. 

For "I row" Attic usually uses éAabvo. 


Word Building 


1. m ixn; root word = custom, right, 

judgment, lawsuit, penalty. 

6ixo10c; dixo- + -toç = just. 

h Sixatoobvn; Óixai0- + -cóvn = 
justice. 

&O1koc; &-privative + dix- + -og = 
unjust. 

&dixéw; &dixé-@ = I commit in- 
justice, do wrong. 

&óixnpo; &dixn-la = injustice, 
wicked deed. 

2. BovAn; primitive noun from root 
BovA- (BobA-opat); = will; 
counsel, plan; the Council. 

BovAs0o; BovA- + -£00; = I take 
counsel, deliberate; I am a 
member of the Council. 

BovAevtic; BovAev- + -rñç = 
councilor. 

BobAcvua; BovAev- + -ua = 
resolution, decision. 

xpopovAsóo; npo- + BovAeóo = I 
deliberate beforehand, frame a 
nmpoPovAcvuc. 

mpoBovAevua; zpo- + BobvAevpc = 
preliminary decree of the 
Council. 


Grammar 4 


Have students locate and identify 
the four occurrences of &qinyi in passage 
B. They are: 


a&piévat (11): present infinitive 
à&oeivoa (26): aorist infinitive 


&oricouev (28): future indicative, 
first person pl. 

&qàc1 (28): aorist subjunctive, third 
person pl.; future more vivid 
condition 


Exercise 21d 


Present infinitive middle; inj 
3rd pl. present indicative active; 
inii 7 
Present participle middle; iyi 
3rd sing. aorist indicative active; 
doinu . 
Aorist active participle; gt 
8rd pl. aorist indicative active; 
&otnut 
7. Singular aorist imperative active; 
oinp 
8. 2nd pl. aorist indicative middle; 
&otnpt 
9. 3rd pl. imperfect indicative mid- 
dle; mut 
10. 1st pl. aorist subjunctive active; 
pinu 
11. Singular aorist imperative mid- 
dle; ainur 
12. Infinitive; eipr 
13. Present infinitive active; inj: 
14. Infinitive; eiui 
15. Aorist infinitive active; inu 


Nom 


A CO 


Exercise 21e 


1. The merchants hastening to the 
harbor looked for a ship that was 
going to sail to Athens. 

2. The ambassadors said: "Let your 
empire go free, Athenians, if you 
want there to be peace." 

3. But Pericles advised the Athenians 
not to let the empire go. 

4. When the Peloponnesians ap- 
proached Attica, the farmers had to 
give up their houses and come to- 
gether to the city. 

5. This slave came hurrying here to 
save us from danger. 

6. And so hurrying home let us ask 
our father to let him go free. 

7. The woman/wife said, "Don't let 
the slave go, husband." 
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8. Butthe husband let the slave go and 
hurried to Athens to buy another 
slave. 


Exercise 21f 


1. ó IlepixAfjg toig “AOnvaiorg raph- 
veoev Thy &pyhv pij épiévoi/ 
&qeivaa. 

2. oi 'A0nvoioi thy &pynv ook 
ageicav &AAà napeokevaCovto Oç 
TOAEMNOOV TES. 

3. ó adbtovpyds if£uevog olkade rav- 
AAGev iva th yovari einp/Aéyn ti 
éyéveto. 

4. tods SovdAove éAevBepods dphoouev, 
é&v éxeivor Aéywo bri £0£Aovciw 
huîv BonOeiv. 


In no. 2, advise students to use óc + 
future participle. 


OI AYTOYPTOI 
ANIZTANTAI 


Title: "The Farmers Move (Are Forced 
to Move)" 


Help students deduce the meaning 
of &viotavtai, here used in a very spe- 
cific sense of being compelled to get up 
and move from one's usual place of res- 
idence: "are forced to move." 


Translation 


Lines 1-10 

The Athenians obeyed Pericles and 
brought in (to the city) from the country 
their children and wives and besides 
them the equipment (literally, the other 
equipment; see below) that they used at 
home; the flocks and beasts of burden 


they sent to Euboea and the nearby is- 
lands. The removal was difficult for 
them, because the majority were always 
accustomed to living in the country. 
And they were distressed at leaving 
their houses and temples, and being 
about to change their way of life. And 
when they arrived at the city, only a few 
had houses ready for them (for some few 
there were houses ready); but the major- 
ity lived in the deserted parts of the city 
and the temples. And many set up house 
even in the towers on (of) the walls and 
wherever (as) each could. For the city 
was not large enough for them when they 
all gathered, but later they set up house 
in the Long Walls and most of the Pi- 
raeus. 
[thy GAAnY KataoKevty (2): not "the 
other equipment" but "besides them the 
equipment that. . . . " 

&pfiua (7): so accented in Thucy- 
dides, instead of the usual Attic ëpnua.] 


Exercise 21g 


1. «Óv xoAeuiov éc thv ‘Attiv 
mpoxopobvtov, tH IIepikAet 
nev8duevor mavtes npóg zÓ KotD 
HABopev. 

2. uóXa éfoapovóusOÓo tobg otkouc 
KOTOALROVTES. 

3. én& é¢ tò Goto &otkóueða, oddeic 
oikoc/oddepta, otxnoi fiiv 
onfjpyev. 

4. npótov u£v obv ëv xipy@ twi 
Okodpev/akHoapev, Votepov È 
Kateckevacduela éyyog TOV 
LaKp@v te1z@v. 

5. émei Ó& oi moAguior &vgyópnoav, 
fiueig Eo 10b otkovc éxovi]AOouev. 
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Title: "The Removal" 


The noun and the related verb 
àvíotapo are given in the vocabulary 
list. 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (a) to bring Dicaeopolis 
and Philip home (at long last!) with 
Philip's sight restored but with the 
bad news of the momentous deci- 
sions made in the Assembly and the 
necessity to move into the city before 
the Peloponnesians invade in the 
spring; (B) to describe the family's 
preparations for the removal and 
their journey to the city and the final 
diplomatic moves prior to the inva- 
sion of Attica; and in the final read- 
ing to describe the plague that struck 
Athens when the Peloponnesians 
invaded Attica the second time in 
430 B.C. 

2. Grammar: (a) to present further 
uses of the subjunctive (in clauses of 
fearing and in indefinite or gen- 
eral clauses); (B) to present the verb 
deixvdpt and to describe the struc- 
tures used in indirect statements 
with St: and óc and in indirect 
questions 

3. Background: to present a sketch of 
Athenian political institutions at the 
time of the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War 


Illustration 


This red figure stamnos in the Bri- 
tish Museum (ca. 500 B.c.) shows a 
farewell scene, which was a common 
subject for vase painting of this period. 
Often the departing warrior is shown 
taking the omens. 


Caption under Illustration 
"I am afraid that we will soon get 


into war; for the young man is saying 
goodbye to his father and wife": encour- 
age students to find a satisfactory trans- 
lation of the clause of fearing after 
ooBobuo:. Ask “What is the speaker 
afraid of?" Then explain briefly that 
Greek introduces a fear that something 
will happen with the word uj and that 
something will not happen with the 
words yf, and ob. Be sure students rec- 
ognize that the verb is in the subjunctive. 
The first part of the caption recurs in 
lines 11—12 of passage a. 


Vocabulary 


Conjugation of Aoc: Aoóo, Aobetc, 
Aovet, Aodpev, Aodte, Aodor(v). The rule 
here is that the v of the stem drops before 
a short vowel of the ending, and the o 
contracts with that short vowel. The 
same happens in the imperfect, giving 
EXovv, etc. 

New usage of preposition: bzó (+ 
gen.) = by: bxd tv noAepiov (23). Stu- 
dents have seen this usage of bró in tail 
reading 17:17, &dixobpevor do’ dpdv, 
where it was glossed. 

Since it cannot be determined with 
certainty whether the a of éxei0&v is long 
or short, we do not mark it with a 
macron. 


Spelling 


In the e and f readings and the 
grammatical exercises we return to the 
regular Attic spellings (e.g., eic, 
MéAwt2), associated from the beginning 
of the course with the language of Di- 
caeopolis and his family. In the read- 
ing from Thucydides at the end of the 
chapter we retain his spellings (e.g., £g 
instead of eig). 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

When the Assembly had ended and 
the citizens were going away, Dicaeopo- 
lis said, "Come on, son; let's hurry 
home to tell mother all that has hap- 
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pened." And so they traveled very 
quickly, and when night had already 
fallen they reached home. When Di- 
caeopolis had knocked on the door, out 
came Myrrhine and seeing Philip 
sound (being healthy) and no longer 
blind (seeing) she embraced him and 
burst into tears (ingressive aorist) of joy 
(rejoicing began to weep). And when 
they had come in and washed and 
supped, Philip related everything that 
had happened on the journey and at the 
sanctuary of Asclepius; and she enjoyed 
listening. 
Lines 10-19 

And Dicaeopolis related all that they 
had heard the speakers saying in the 
Assembly. "And so," he said, "I am 
afraid that soon we shall be at war (get 
into a state of war). And we must obey 
Pericles and prepare everything to re- 
move to the city; for when the Pelopon- 
nesians invade Attica, it will be neces- 
sary to leave home and remove to 
Athens." But Myrrhine said, "Oh dear, 
what are you saying, husband? For how 
shall we be able to leave home and the 
flocks and the oxen? And if we remove 
(having removed) to Athens, where will 
we live? For there is no house ready for 
usinthe city. But it is not possible to do 
these things." 
[poBodpar ph Si” óAtyov eic nóñepov 
KataotHpev (11—12): see discussion un- 
der "Caption under Illustration" above. 

évactkvtes (18): the circumstantial 
participle may be translated with condi- 
tional force here: "if we remove."] 
Lines 20-26 

And Dicaeopolis (replied), "But it 
will be necessary to do these things for 
the following reasons (because of these 
things); (for) when the Peloponnesians 
invade the land, we will not be able to 
stand up against them in battle since 
they are so many (being so many); and 
so whoever stays outside the walls will 
be killed by the enemy; but if we gather 
in(to) the city, we will all be safe, and 
there will be no danger that the enemy 


will hurt us, if/provided we give up 
(giving up) our land and homes and 
keep guard (keeping guard) over the sea 
and the city. 

[Notice the translation of the circum- 
stantial participles in this paragraph: 
10coótoic oiciv (22) "since they are so 
many" (causal); EvveAOdvtes . . . eig 
iiv zóJav (24) "if we gather in(to) the 
city" (conditional); thv pév yiv &gpévreç 
... 88... Byovtag (25-26) "if/provided 
we give up... and keep" (conditional).] 


Principal Parts 


Verbs with liquid stems (ending in 
A, i, v, or p) are given in this and the 
next two groups of principal parts. 

Note the metathesis of vowel and 
consonant of the stem of BóAXw in the 
perfects and aorist passive. 

The following meanings of the var- 
ious forms of qoívo may be noted. The 
second future passive qavfjcopuo: means 
"I will appear/seem"; the future middle 
qovoouo: may mean either "I will 
show" or "I will appear/seem." The 
second perfect active méonva means "I 
have appeared." A first perfect active 
form négayxka "I have shown" is rare in 
Attic. A first aorist passive épóvOnv "I 
was shown" is rare in prose. 

For the use of ọaívopor, ete., with in- 
finitives and participles, see Chapter 20, 
Grammar 3, page 55. 


Word Study 


1. mathematics: tà uo8npoé = the 
things suitable for learning, math- 
ematics (since the Greek thinkers 
considered that mathematics was 
the pattern of rational learning). 

2. arithmetic: h &piOpmcue] (téxvn) = 
the skill, science, concerned with 
numbers (ó &piBuóc). 

3. geometry: ñ yeopetpia = land meas- 
urement, surveying; then geometry 
(see Teacher's Handbook I, page 
23). 

4. physics: tà voé = things con- 
cerned with nature, physics (ñ qoot 
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= nature). 

b. biology: 6 Bios + ó Adyos, -Aoyia = 
the study of life (coined, 1813; Long- 
inus, 3rd century A.D., has «à Bı- 
oAoyoóueva = incidents sketched 
from life, but the Greeks did not 
have a name for a branch of science 
corresponding to biology). 

6. zoology: tò Cov (living creature, 
animal, cf. Cém) + -Aoyià = the study 
of living creatures; coined 1669. 


Grammar 1 


Note that if the introductory verb or 
clause expressing fear is in a primary 
tense, we translate the subjunctive with 
"will" or "may," but if the introductory 
verb or expression of fear is in a 
secondary tense, we translate the 
subjunvtive with "would" or "might." 
These translations will be used in the 
exercises. 


Exercise 22a 


1. Aren't you afraid that we will 
(may) suffer some disaster 
(something bad)? 

2. There is danger that a storm will 
(may) arise quickly. 

3. Although fearing that the removal 
will (may) be difficult, the wife 
obeys her husband. 

4. The old man lamented, fearing he 
would (might) never return. 

5. Iam afraid the guards will (may) 
refuse to open the gates. 

6. The slaves were afraid their mas- 
ter would (might) be angry with 
them. 

7. We are not afraid to stay outside the 
walls. 

8. The children were afraid to tell the 
truth. 

9, Fearing to return by night, the 
peasants stayed in the city. 

10. The captain was afraid the storm 
would (might) destroy the ship. 


Exercise 22b 


1. goPodpor p] oox £v karp 


&qikópeo. eig thy noAw. 
2. xívOóDvóg toti ph oi moAgpi01 61’ 
óAtyov giç thy yiv cictwow. 
3. mpóg tò dotv eb0bc dpyhoapev, 
poBodpevor Év toig &ypoic. uévew. 
4, oi adtoupyot égopobvro un ot 
rohépor tovs oikovg OuxgÜeipoociv. 
5. Gp’ ob u&AXov popi otkade nAeiv fj 
Kata yfv iévat 


Grammar 2 


In this section we discuss relative, 
temporal, and conditional clauses, and 
it is important to make sure that students 
are familiar with these terms and can 
recognize and produce clauses of these 
three types. Begin by having students 
make up sentences in English with first 
relative, then temporal, and then condi- 
tional clauses. The temporal conjunc- 
tions discussed here are "when(ever)" 
and "until." 

Then have students study the exam- 
ples of definite and indefinite clauses on 
page 75 and carefully compare the corre- 
sponding sentences, Note that we have 
provided two sentences introduced by 
dotic &v to point up the contrast between 
use of the present and the aorist subjunc- 
tive. 

Conditional sentences will be 
treated more fully in Chapter 30, Gram- 
mar 1, pages 192—194. 

Be sure students learn the forms of 
dotic, as they will be expected to recog- 
nize them in future readings and use 
them in exercises. 


Exercise 22c 


1.  Whoever stays outside the walls, 
will be in danger. 
dotig &v npütoc doikytor, SéEerar 
tò dpybpiov. 

2. Whenever the Assembly meets 
(takes place), the citizens hurry to 
the Pnyx. 
éme1dav oi xoAéuiot eio thv Yñv 
ticBéAoot, n&vtec eic tò docu 
cvvepxópueOo. 

3. We will stay in the agora until the 
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messenger returns. 
ook én&viuev olkade Émc &v 
yévntar $ hepa. 

4. Don't board the ship until the cap- 
tain orders. 

i &váBnte éxi 10 Spos Ems àv 
yévntar to čap. 

5. Ifthe Peloponnesians come 
against our land on foot, we will 
sail against theirs with our ships. 
¿àv onevdwow ol abtovpyoi eic td 
dow, &coaAeic Esovta. 

6. Whatever the boys have, they are 
willing to give us all (of it) (the 
boys are willing to give us what- 
ever they have). 

Set Huds noriv óc" üv keAeón 6 
Bac1iXebs. 

7. When the farmer drove (had 
driven) the oxen into the field, he 
soon began to plow. 
énev/énerdi/ac ó nais elofjA0ev eic 
tov &ypóv, eoó0bcG tov natépa 
éxdAecev. 

8. The shepherds will pasture their 
flocks on the mountains until 
winter comes. 
oixade obk dppnodpeba gas Gv ó 
zoumv thy OSdv ñuiv SnAoi. 

9. Whenever the master is away, the 
slaves stop working. 
ót&v xpooxopf/npooéíA0g ó 
Seondtys, oi odor dviotavtar 
Kai (&viorávtec) épy&Govtoa. 

10. You will get into danger, boys, if 
you do not do all that we advise. 
ei uf] pov &xoboseo0e, evà 
neioeobe. 

11. These boys, who were helping 
their fathers, worked until night 
fell. 
éxeivat ai yovalixes, at £v tà &pyà 
éxaBiCovto, Éuevov Bws oi G&vdpec 
énatoavto épyaCépevot. 

12. If (ever) anyone drinks (of) this, 
he dies. 

é&v tig totoOto wmouñoT, 
òpyıķópeða avt. 


Note the use of the future indicative 
in the sentences in No. 10, which express 
warnings. 


Athenian Democracy 
in Action 


For further reading, see Civilization 
of the Ancient Mediterranean, Vol. I, pp. 
470-473; The World of Athens, pp. 199- 
230; and The Oxford History of the Clas- 
sical World, pp. 136—141. 


H ANAXTAXIZ (p) 


Vocabulary 
Notes: 


Translation 


Lines 1-13 

After hearing this Myrrhine fell si- 
lent and obeyed her husband, although 
fearing that the removal would be diffi- 
cult. And so all winter they prepared to 
move to Athens when the Pelopon- 
nesians invaded. At the beginning of 
spring a messenger arrived from 
Athens saying that the Spartans and 
their allies were already gathering at 
the Isthmus. And so Dicaeopolis sent 
Philip and Xanthias to take the flocks to 
Euboea. Then he himself and Myrrhine 
brought out the wagon and put into it all 
that they could carry. And when all was 
ready, Dicaeopolis yoked the oxen and 
put the grandfather, who was grieving a 
lot, onto the wagon. Finally Myrrhine 
and Melissa themselves got up (onto the 
wagon). So they went on their way, 
weeping and lamenting, afraid that they 
would never return. 
[£Soryoyóvtec (8): compound verb to be 
deduced. 

eicéPecav (9): compound verb to be 
deduced. 

xoAA& ó6vpóuevov (10): noAAG is 
adverbial accusative.] 
Lines 14-24 

The road was long and difficult. 
For they had to go along the wagon road, 
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and they met many farmers who were 
hurrying to the city and were getting in 
one another's way. Finally, as evening 
was falling, they arrived at the gates, 
and entering with difficulty they stayed 
for the night in a shrine of a hero. The 
next day Dicaeopolis went to his brother 
to ask him if he could help in any way. 
But the brother could not receive them 
into his house as they were so many, but 
he showed him a tower, which would 
hold them all. And so Dicaeopolis re- 
turned to his family and led them to the 
tower, in which they were going to live 
the whole time (throughout all) until the 
Peloponnesians went away and they 
themselves returned to the country. 
[tiv &p&Evtov (066v) (14): the road for 
wagons, as opposed to the footpaths and 
mule tracks, which would be more di- 
rect. 

£v pd tivi (17-18): heroes were 
humans who were worshiped after death 
for the services they had done for men in 
their lifetime, such as founding cities. 
Their cults were very common, and 
there must have been many shrines to 
them in the city. 

mopyov tivé (21): the city walls had 
towers at intervals, the ground floors of 
which provided shelter for the refugees. 

taco av... dmimow . . . émaviwow 
(23-24): although the sequence is sec- 
ondary, Éoc &v + subjunctive is used 
here, since the clause is virtually an 
indirect statement ("we will stay un- 
Ere 22 


Lines 25-35 

Meanwhile a herald arrived at 
Athens, Archidamus, king of the Spar- 
tans, having sent (him); but the Atheni- 
ans did not admit him into the city or to 


the Council; for it was Pericles' decision 


(judgment) not to admit a herald or 
(and) embassy when the Spartans were 
already on the march; and so they send 
him away before hearing him and told 
him to be outside the boundaries that 
very day, and they send with him 
escorts, so that he would not contact any- 


one. And when he was at the boundaries 
and was about to part (from his escort) he 
went on his way after saying just this: 
"This day will be the beginning of great 
troubles for the Greeks." And when he 
reached the (Peloponnesian) camp and 
Archidamus knew that the Athenians 
would make no concessions at all, then 
he set out with his army and advanced 
into their land. 
[<ñpo (25): heralds were sacrosanct 
and could therefore travel through en- 
emy territory unmolested. 

npiv aKotoa: (29-30): help students 
as necessary with this use of zpív + in- 
finitive. 

nw (34); this particle is common 
with a negative, e.g., oro "not yet," but 
is rare in positive sentences; here it 
seems to mean "at all.” 

This paragraph is taken from 
Thucydides 2.12 with little change.] 


Principal Parts 


Students should be told that 
&xoÜvioxo is used in Attic as the pas- 
sive of dnoxtetvw. Forms of these verbs 
without the prefix &ro- are frequent in 
poetry, but rare in prose. 

The uncompounded verb xpívo is 
given in Chapter 25a. 


Word Building 


1. I do; action; act, affair, business; 
fit for action, active" 

2. Imarshal, draw up in battle array; 
arrangement, position, order; di- 
vision of soldiers; ordered; disor- 
dered, undisciplined 

3. I confuse; confusion; freedom from 
confusion, calmness; without 
confusion, calm 

4. Iguard; guard; guarding, guard 
post 


Grammar 3 
Notes: 
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Grammar 4 


After studying Grammar 4, have 
students look back through passage B 
and locate examples of indirect state- 
ments and questions. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Aéyov Sti. . . ovAAEyovtat ot te 
Aaxedaipdvior Kai ol 
obupayo..... (5-6) 

ait adtov ef xoc BonOciv Sbvatat. 
(19) 

einov ... Sti, "Se ñ Hepa toic 
"Eno: uey&Aov kakôv G&pEe." 
(32-33; this is a combination of 
indirect and direct statement) 

Éyvo 6 "Apyidapoc Ott ol 'AOnvoio: 
ovdév nw évdmoovow. .. . (34—35) 


Exercise 22d 
1. 3rd pl. present indicative active: 
"they show" 


2. Present infinitive middle: "to 
show for oneself,” "to display" 

3. 3rd sing. imperfect indicative 
active: "he was showing" 

4. Nom. fem. sing. present active 
participle: "showing" 

5. 2nd sing. imperfect indicative 
middle: "you were showing (for 
yourself)" 

6. Aorist infinitive active: "to show" 
or 2nd sing. aorist imperative 
middle: "show (for yourself)!" 

7. 2nd pl. indicative or imperative 
active present: "open!" 

8. 3rd pl. aorist indicative active: 
"they broke" 

9. Nom. masc. sing. aorist partici- 
ple active: "having yoked" 

10. 3rd sing. aorist indicative active: 
"he opened" 

11. 3rd pl. future indicative active: 
"they will break" 

12. 2nd sing. present imperative 
middle: "show (for yourself)!" 

13. Nom. pl. masc. aorist participle 
active: "having opened" 

14. Present infinitive active: "to 
break" 


15. 1st pl. present subjunctive active: 
"let us yoke" 


Exercise 22e 


1. The father asked the girl from 
where she had come. 

2. She replied saying (answering 
said) that she had come from the 
house and would soon return 
there. 

3. The messenger said that the am- 
bassadors were already approach- 
ing and would soon be present. 

4. The general told the messenger to 
open the gates and receive the am- 
bassadors. 

5. The messenger asked the guards 
why they were not opening the 
gates. 

6. The farmer yoked the oxen and 
started to plow. 

7. Calling the slave, he showed him 
a huge stone and told him to carry 
it out of the field. 

8. But the slave said that it was not 
possible to lift so large a stone. 

9.  Butthe master answered that so 
big a stone would break the plow; 
and so it was necessary to lift it. 

10.  Theslave said that unless the 
master helped, he would not be 
able to lift the stone. 


In no. 5 students are to deduce the 
meaning of 1obc ovAakac or to recall it 
from the Word Building exercise in this 
chapter. 


H NOZOZ 
Title: "The Plague" 


Encourage students to deduce the 
meaning of the title from the verb vooéo, 
which they have had. Here, of course, 
the "sickness" is the plague. 


Translation 


Lines 1-4 
As soon as the summer began (the 
summer beginning straightway) the 
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Peloponnesians and their allies in- 
vaded Attica; and when they had been in 
Attica for a few (not many) days, the 
plague first began to fall on (happen to) 
the Athenians. They say that before this 
it had fallen upon many places, but it 
had not been so terrible (so great) a 
plague nor had so many people died. 
[óvxov . . . x0ÀA&c huépāç (2): help stu- 
dents with this idiomatic use of the pre- 
sent participle with an accusative of du- 
ration of time = "when they had 
been.... "] 
Lines 5-9 

For neither could doctors help at 
first, as they were not familiar with the 
disease, but they themselves especially 
died because they most consorted with 
the sick, nor could any other human 
skill help. The plague began first 
(originated), as they say, from Ethiopia, 
south of Egypt, and then it spread to 
(came down on) Egypt and the greater 
part of the (Persian) king's land. 
Lines 10-13 

It fell on the city of the Athenians 
suddenly and at first attacked men in 
the Piraeus; and later it reached the up- 
per city (i.e., Athens itself), and far 
more men died now. I will say what it 
was like, having had the plague myself 
and having myself seen others suffer- 
ing (from it). 
[Thucydides' description of the plague 


that follows this passage is highly scien- 
tific (2.49-53). He uses contemporary 
medical terminology and describes the 
symptoms in such detail that doctors 
since his time have often tried to iden- 
tify it (but have failed to agree). The 
most likely diagnosis is typhus fever; 
"Two doctors who read Thucydides' ac- 
count, with great experience of typhus, 
but innocent of all knowledge of the 
Athenian epidemic, said, 'Typhus, of 
course," (See Gomme, Historical Com- 
mentary on Thucydides, Volume II, page 
153.) Thucydides not only describes the 
physical symptoms of the plague but goes 
on to discuss the psychological effects it 
had on the survivors and in particular 
the breakdown of traditional morality.] 


Exercise 22f 
1.  oiiátpol toig vooodaw npociévot 
ooBpodvtat. 


2. Gatic yàp Üv vocobvtog ÖNTOL 
adtds ég thy vócov éunecóv 
ano8vijoxet. 

3. ot Tatpoi elzov Sti od Sbvavtat 
gereiv, thy vócov ayvoobvtec. 

4. xainep moBobpevor ph &g thy vócov 
sunéoopev, èv tH Goter Sei péverw 
gwg &v aniwow ol noAÉpiot. 

5. ðv Óv óAGyou åriwow, $c tob 
&ypooc oxeócouev iva tiv vócov 
QUYOHEV. 
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23 
H EXBOAH (o) 


Title: "The Invasion" 


The word is given in the vocabulary 
list. 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (a) to give an adapted ver- 
sion of Thucydides' account of the 
Peloponnesian invasion of Attica in 
431 B.C. and of Archidamus' strat- 
egy for drawing the Athenians out 
into battle; (B) to continue Thucy- 
dides' account of the invasion with 
his description of the consternation 
of the Acharnians over the ravaging 
of their territory, their eagerness to 
go out to attack the invaders, Peri- 
cles' methods of maintaining his 
policy of not going on the attack, and 
the eventual withdrawal of the Pelo- 
ponnesian army; and in the final 
reading to present Thucydides' 
summary of the achievements of 
Pericles 

2. Grammar: (a) to present the passive 
voice of the present and imperfect 
tenses and to present a note on 
prepositional prefixes and euphony; 
(B) to continue the presentation of the 
forms of indirect statement from the 
previous chapter, giving here the 
Structures using infinitives and 
participles, and to direct students to 
learn the forms of the verb onuí 

3. Background: to sketch the course of 
the first phase of the Peloponnesian 
War (431—421 B.C.), picking up the 
story from where the essay in Chap- 
ter 20 left off 


Caption under Map 


"The Attic land is ravaged by the 
enemy": the verb is given in the vocabu- 
lary list; help students deduce the sense 
of the passive voice (the prepositional 
phrase will help). 


The arrows show the route of Archi- 
damus' invasion (see passage o) and 
withdrawal (see passage p). 

The site of Oenoe is uncertain; it 
may have been on the Boeotian side of 
the border. Nor is it clear why Archi- 
damus went out of his way to try to take 
this fort. Perhaps he was delaying the 
invasion proper in the hope that the 
Athenians would still negotiate. His 
route from Eleusis is clearly defined by 
Thucydides (2.21—23); from the Thri- 
asian Plain he turned north ("keeping 
Mount Aegaleus on his right") and ad- 
vanced to Acharnae. After leaving 
Acharnae, he moved east and ravaged 
some demes between Mount Parnes and 
Mount Brilessus (= Pentelicon), west of 
Marathon. He left Attica via Oropus 
and returned through Boeotia. 


Vocabulary 
Notes: 


Spelling 


Since all three of the reading pas- 
sages in this chapter are based on 
Thucydides, we use his spellings (e.g., 
és and 1&o60) throughout the readings 
and exercises in this chapter, In the vo- 
cabulary lists the regular Attic spellings 
are given first with the Thucydidean 
spellings in parentheses. 


Verbs 


This chapter formally introduces 
the passive voice (see caption under 
map), and after reading and translat- 
ing passage a and studying Grammar 1 
students should come back to the reading 
passage and locate the passive verb 
forms. The meanings of these forms 
should be carefully distinguished from 
those of the middle/deponent forms in 
the passage. The passive forms are: 
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étetetyioto (5; pluperfect, see Overview 
of the Greek Verb, pages 4—5, in the 
student's book), Aéyetax (18), xeuvouévnv 
(21), and d1a@8e1pdpeva (27). The 
meaning of the passive voice should be 
discussed while translating the 
sentences in which these forms occur, 
and it should be pointed out that the 
forms are the same as for the middle 
voice and that it is the context that shows 
that the forms are passive here. 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

The Peloponnesian army (the army 
of the Peloponnesians) advanced and 
arrived first in Attica at Oenoe, where 
they were about to (intended to) invade. 
And when they were encamped 
(literally "were sitting down," "were 
settled"), they prepared to make attacks 
on the wall with siege engines and other 
methods; for Oenoe, being on the borders 
of Attica and Boeotia, had been fortified, 
and the Athenians used it (as) a fortress 
whenever war occurred. And so they 
prepared assaults and wasted time 
around it in vain. And Archidamus re- 
ceived considerable (not little) blame 
from this; for the Athenians brought in 
(to Athens) all (their goods) during this 
time. 
[rfjg 'Avuxfis (1): partitive genitive with 
np@tov, "first in Attica." 

napeokevaCovto . . . roinoópevot 
(3): the verb xapacxkeváGouoi has fre- 
quently been used with dc + a future 
participle expressing purpose (see 22:3 
and Chapter 17, Grammar 3, page 17). 
Here óc is omitted. Translate "they 
prepared to make attacks on the wall" 
(note the dative tô tetye: with the verbal 
phrase xpocfoAàg...nouwópevot = 
mpooBaAodvtes). 

unxovoig (3): siege engines. The 
Greeks were notoriously incompetent at 
siege warfare in this period; the whole 
Peloponnesian army failed to reduce the 
fortified village of Oenoe on this occa- 
sion, and they did not even attempt to 


storm the walls of Athens on any of their 
invasions of Attica. Archidamus was a 
"guest friend" of Pericles, i.e., if, in 
peacetime, Archidamus came to Athens 
he would have stayed with Pericles, and 
vice versa. Hence the Spartans sus- 
pected that he would not prosecute the war 
vigorously. Pericles fell under similar 
suspicions from the Athenians and an- 
nounced publicly that if the invading 
army did not sack his country estates, he 
would give them to the state. 

èteteiyioto (5): pluperfect passive (to 
be introduced formally in Chapter 27, 
Grammar 1, pages 146-150). Students 
can easily locate the form on the chart at 
the beginning of the book. 

ónóte nóAeptoc yévoito (5—6): the op- 
tative will be easily recognized from the 
information provided in the Overview of 
the Greek Verb. The use of the optative 
in indefinite clauses in secondary se- 
quence will be discussed in Chapter 25, 
Grammar 2b, page 117, and may be 
touched on here if students are curious. 

éoexopiCovto (8): compound verb to 
be deduced. Note the force of the middle 
voice: they brought everything in "for 
themselves" or "in their own inter- 
ests."] 
Lines 10-13 

But when they had attacked Oenoe 
and tried every method but failed to take 
it, and the Athenians made no more 
peace proposals (sent no heralds at all), 
then they set out from Oenoe and in- 
vaded Attica; and Archidamus, king of 
Sparta, led them. 
[ooo Sy (12): this phrase is often used 
after a long protasis to mark the begin- 
ning of the main clause.] 
Lines 14-21 

And encamping they first ravaged 
Eleusis and the Thriasian plain. Then 
they advanced until they arrived at 
Acharnae, the largest district in Attica 
of the so-called demes, and settling 
down in it they pitched camp and stayed 
there a long time ravaging (the coun- 
iry). It is said that Archidamus stayed 
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around Acharnae with his troops drawn 
up as for battle (having drawn himself 
up as for battle) and did not go down into 
the plain (of Athens) on that invasion 
with the following intention; he hoped 
that the Athenians would go out against 
him and would not disregard the de- 
struction of their land (their land being 
ravaged). 
[tò Opi&ciov xediov (14-15): the Thri- 
asian plain was one of the grain-produc- 
ing districts of Attica, as was the plain of 
Athens; in Greek warfare, when an in- 
vading army destroyed standing crops 
(the Peloponnesians invaded just as 
harvest was due to take place), their op- 
ponents normally had three options: (1) 
to come out and fight, (2) to make terms, 
and (3) to take no action and starve. 
Since the Athenians ruled the seas and 
could import all they needed, Archi- 
damus' calculations proved wrong. 
Pericles had already warned the Athe- 
nians of the sacrifice they must make. 

HAmCe . . . (20-21): help students as 
necessary with the indirect statement 
with accusative and infinitive, which 
will be formally introduced in Gram- 
mar 3 of this chapter (pages 94—95).] 
Lines 22-27 

And so when they did not go to meet 
him at Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, 
he (Archidamus) settled down around 
Acharnae and tested (made trial) 
whether they would come out against 
(him); for at the same time the district 
seemed to him suitable for camping in, 
and (at the same time) he thought that the 
Acharnians, being a great part of the 
(whole) city (for they were three thou- 
sand hoplites) would not disregard the 
destruction of their own property (their 
own things being destroyed) but would 
rouse all the people to battle. 
[neipav éxoteito . . . ei émeEiaorv (23): 
help students see the relationship be- 
tween neipay éxoueito and ei énetiaoiv 
"made trial (as to) whether... . " 

évourCe . . . (25-27): as with lines 
20-21 above, help students as necessary 


with the indirect statement. 

TpicyxiAror . . . £yévovto (26): the total 
of Athenian front line hoplites was 
13,000, apart from 16,000 reserves. If 
Thucydides refers to the first figure, the 
Acharnians provided nearly a quarter 
of the total force. 

Koi tobc névtaæç (27): literally, 
"also the all," i.e., the whole population 
as well (as themselves). The article 
with r&c indicates "the whole lot."] 


Principal Parts 


This group of principal parts com- 
pletes the presentation of liquid stem 
verbs. 

The long o of the stem &p- appears in 
the unaugmented forms of the aorist, 
e.g., &po, Gpayn, &pov, &ápot, &p&c. 

Many Greek verbs show three 
grades of stem vowel, similar to the pat- 
tern sing, sang, sung in English (see 
Reference Grammar, paragraph 59). 
One such gradation of vowels in Greek 
consists of the following: 


Strong grade 1: £ 
Strong grade 2: o 
Weak grade: either no vowel or a 


The three grades of stem vowel for 
qÜüsipo are: qOep-, q8op-, and pOap-. 

The three grades of stem vowel for 
éyeipw are: éyep-, &yop-, and £yp-. 

Some linguists refer to the three 
grades of stem vowel as e-grade, o-grade 
and zero-grade. The term zero grade 
covers both possibilities for weak grade 
given above, namely no vowel or a (i.e., 
neither e nor o). 

More verbs with three grades of stem 
vowel will be found after reading 26b, 
page 136. 

The compound verb à190eípo is 
found more frequently than the uncom- 
pounded verb. 


Word Study 


1. politics: tà roAiuxé = the affairs of 
the city, politics. 
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2. demagogue: 6 Šnuoryoyóç (6 Sñuoç + 
&yoryóc, -óv) = leader of the people; 
but by the time of Xenophon it had al- 
ready acquired the sense of mob 
leader. 

3. rhetoric: ñ pytopiKh (1éxvn) = the 
art of oratory. 

4. democracy: ñ 9nuoxpata (6 óñuoç 
+ tò xpétoc) = rule of the people. 

5. monarchy: povapyià (puóvoc, -n, 
-ov + &px- + -tà) = the rule of one 
man only. 

6. tyranny: h topavvíc, tfjg topavvidoc 
(6 topavvoc) = government by a sin- 
gle ruler with absolute power. 

7. ochlocracy: ñ dyAoxpatta (ò dyA0¢ 
= mob + tò xpé&toc) = mob rule 
(Polybius 6.4). 

8. autonomy: ñ adtovopia (adtdvopos, 
-ov) = freedom to have one's own 
laws, independence. 


It is worth noting that Plato, Repub- 
lic, Book 8, lists five types of constitu- 
tions in descending order of merit: 


T &piotoKkpatia: the rule of the best, i.e., 
of the philosopher kings 

n tinokpatia: the rule of those for whom 
honor is the mainspring of action, 
e.g., as in Sparta 

h óoAtya.pxtà: the rule of the few; in this 
constitution money is the qualifica- 
tion for power, e.g., as in Corinth 

h Snpoxpatia: the rule of the people, of 
which the distinguishing character- 
istic is liberty, or, as Plato saw it, 
chaotic license 

h topavvic: tyranny, where the state is 
subject to a single evil individual 
(Hitler's Germany and Stalin's 
Russia provide good examples) 


Grammar 1 
Notes: 


Exercise 23a 


1. The hoplites were being drawn up 
(as) for battle by the general. (óc = 
"as" may be omitted in transla- 
tion.) 

2. The child being chased by the bull 
gave (used) a very loud shout. 

3. The farmers were afraid that their 
fields might be ravaged by the en- 
emy. 

4. The women riding on (being car- 
ried on) the wagon were being con- 
veyed to the temple quickly. 

5. Those who fought in that battle were 
always honored by the people. 

6. There is no danger that we may be 
conquered by the enemy, although 
they are so many. 

7. Itis said that the citizens are be- 
coming angry seeing their property 
destroyed. 

8. Letus hurry to the city so that we 
may not be harmed by the in- 
vaders. 

9. Atthe beginning of spring the 
flocks were always driven to the 
mountains. 

10. Whoever is caught outside the 
walls will be in the greatest dan- 
ger. 


In no. 7, tà owétepa is to be recalled 
from passage o:26, where it is glossed. 


Exercise 23b 


1. éxerdav yévntar ñ éonépó, oi [oec 
oixade &Aovovtai bxó tod 
avtoupyod. 

2. oi dnd éxetvou tod Kvvic 
SiwmKdpevor poAtc ès thy oiki&v 
Épvyov. 

3. tà pida brò tobtov t@v naidwv 
dimxdueva é¢ qóBov Katéorn, 

4. qoDobuoi ph brò tÀv zoAeuiov 
vixóueOo. 

5. coi av bnbp tfjg matpidoc av- 
Speiws pdyovtar bxd tod Šñuoo 
TIL@VTMAL. 


Grammar 2 
Remind students if necessary that y 
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is pronounced as ng before y, x, p, &, and 
X. 


The Peloponnesian War- 
First Phase (431-421 B.C.) 


For further reading, see The World 
of Athens, pp. 28—34. 


H EZBOAH (ÜB) 


Vocabulary 
Notes: 


Translation 


Lines 1-10 

As long as the army was around 
Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, the 
Athenians had some hope that they 
would not advance nearer (to the city); 
but when they saw the army around 
Acharnae twelve miles (60 stades) dis- 
tant from the city, they no longer consid- 
ered it tolerable, but as their land was 
being ravaged before their eyes 
(visibly), it seemed to them a terrible 
thing, and all, especially the youth, re- 
solved (it seemed good to both the others 
and especially the young men) to go out 
against them and not neglect (the situa- 
tion). And they assembled into groups 
and argued furiously (were in great 
strife), some telling them to go out, 
others forbidding (not allowing) it. And 
the Acharnians thinking that they 
formed the greatest part of the Atheni- 
ans, since their land was being ravaged, 
were urging the attack most. 
Lines 11-19 

The city was excited in every way, 
and they (the citizens) were angry with 
Pericles (held Pericles in anger), and 
they remembered nothing of his earlier 
advice (of those things that he had 
formerly advised them), but they were 
abusing him, because he was general 
and he was not leading (them) out 


against (the enemy), and they thought 
him responsible for everything they 
were suffering. But Pericles, seeing 
that they were angry regarding the pre- 
sent state of affairs and not in a good 
frame of mind (not thinking the best 
things), and confident that he was right 
about not going out to attack, did not hold 
an Assembly or any other meeting, lest 
if they gathered together in anger rather 
than good judgment they might make 
some mistake, but he guarded the city 
and kept them quiet (in quietness) as far 
as he could. 
[ëv ópyfi etyov (11-12): help with the id- 
iom as necessary- they held X in 
anger" = "they were angry with X." 

àv (12, 14): explain to students that 
relative pronouns that would be ac- 
cusative direct objects of the verbs in 
their clauses are often attracted into the 
case of a genitive or dative antecedent 
(see Grammar 6, page 97). This pro- 
vides a good opportunity to review 
agreement and case usage of relative 
pronouns. 

nepi tod pi] éne&évoa (16): we gloss 
the articular infinitive here; it will be 
formally presented in Chapter 27, 
Grammar 3, page 157. 

uáñorta (18) belongs with dcov 
£00voxo and is untranslatable.] 


Lines 20-24 

And the Peloponnesians, when the 
Athenians did not come out to battle with 
them, setting out from Acharnae, rav- 
aged some of the other demes (some other 
of the demes) and after staying in Attica 
for a considerable time retired through 
Boeotia (the Boeotians), not the way they 
had invaded. And arriving at the Pelo- 
ponnesus they disbanded their army 
and they returned each to his own city, 
[&pavcec (21): note the intransitive use 
of the verb aipw here, "setting out"; cf. 
22:35 and the gloss there. 

O1£Aocav thy o1potóv (24): the Pelo- 
ponnesian army consisted of farmers 
who were called up for particular cam- 
paigns; the only standing army in the 
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alliance was that of the Spartans them- 

selves. The others had to return to their 
farms to get the harvest in. Pericles in 
his speech to the Assembly (see Chapter 
218) had remarked on this.] 


Principal Parts 


Verbs with nasal infixes (con- 
sisting of v or v in combination with 
some vowel) are given in this and the 
next group of principal parts. 

In AcpBave and pavOdve another 
nasal (u, v) is inserted within the stem 
(AaB-, uo0-), and the nasal infix -av- 
is then added. 

The perfect of AupBdve is formed by 
placing the prefix ei- before the stem in- 
stead of by regular reduplication. 

Note that many verbs with the -av- 
infix extend the stem with an e in 
forming the other tenses (but not the sec- 
ond aorist), e.g., ab&ave (adv€e-) and 
pavOdvea (poOe-). 


Word Building 


1. Isay, word, etc. 
I turn; turn, way, manner 
I draw, write; drawing, writing 
I fight; battle 
2. I make, compose; maker, poet 
I judge; judge 
I write; writer 
I become, am born; parent 
I save; savior 
I give; giver 
I heal; healer, doctor 
3. I loose; loosing 
I make, compose; making, compo- 
sition 
I judge; judgment 
I say; saying, report 
I get to know, learn, judge, think; 
opinion, judgment, intention 
4. I make, compose; anything made, 
composition 
I do; act, affair, business 
I write; writing, letter, (plural) let- 
ters, literature 


Grammar 3 and 4 


After studying Grammar 3 and 4, 
have students look back through pas- 
sages o and B and locate examples of 
indirect statement. They are as follows: 


Passage a: 

héyetar... 001... ó 'Apyiðū- 
pos... Éuewe xol... ob KAT- 
éBn. .. . (18-20). 

HAmCe . . . tod 'AO0nvatouc éxet- 
téva Kai... 00 mepidweoOar . . . 
(20-21) 

évéuilev tods 'Ayapvéàg... od 
neproyeoOor . . . GAA dpun- 


oew. . . . (25-27) 
nepióyeoðar tà opétepa iage- 
popeva.... (26-27) 


Passage B: 

eAnida tw etyov abtobs ... ph 
mpoiévat.... (2) 

eldov tov otpatov . . . &xÉyov- 
ta... . (8-4) 

oi... 'Axapvfjg oidpevor adroit 
péytotov uépog eivat t&v 'AOn- 
vatov. ... (8-9) 

attióv te évouiCov otov elvat. . .. 
(13-14) 


TlepikAfic . . . dp@v ... adtods... 
dpyCopévous Kai ob ... Qpo- 
vodvtas. .. . (14-15) 

miotevov .. . óp0@ç yryvHoxenv. .. . 
(15-16) 


Grammar 5 
Notes: 


Exercise 23c 


l. The messenger said that the am- 
bassadors had already arrived at 
the gates. 

ó yépov Égn tov naida dn oikade 
énaveAGeiv. 

2. The young men think that they will 
easily defeat the enemy. 
oiópeða thy nóAw padios 
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aipnoery. 

3. The boys said that they had not 
(denied that they had) seen their 
father in the agora. 
oi Eévor od« Epacav tò apyvplov 
ebpeiv. 

4. Isee that you are suffering many 
troubles. 

OpOpev adtods G&paptavovtac. 

5. Asa storm was rising, the sailors 
realized that they would arrive at 
the harbor with difficulty. 
ai yovoikec Éyvocav éc péyov 
Kivédvov xaocaotrnoónevoa. 

6. The girl thought that she would see 
her mother by the spring. 

6 zov eto tov Kova evproeiv 
zpóg tQ rota. 

7. The slaves hoped that their master 
would not be angry with them. 
&AniGouev tov Kova uh BAcwew tà 
uida. 

8. The women knew that there was no 
food for them in the house. 
oi avtovpyol Aniotavto oùõeuiav 
oixnow o9íciw brapyovoay £v TO 
Qe. 

9. The Athenians thought that their 
enemies were plotting against 
them. 

Qóne0et TOV Sévov piv AyeioQau 
fiu&g &yew mpdc tò iepóv. 

10. The woman was confident that she 
was right and her husband wrong. 
ExaGtOS eto abtos pèv doahiic 
elvat, tods è GAAovs èv xivSivo. 


Grammar 6 


Notes: 


Exercise 23d 


1. Let us not trust the ambassadors 
that the Spartans sent. oig 

2. Be worthy, men, of the freedem that 
you have won. ñv 

3. You must judge the matters from 
what you know yourselves. éxeivov 
& 


4. The general arrived, leading an 
army from the cities that he per- 
suaded. Gc 

5. You are the most ignorant of the 
Greeks that I know. 'EAA06vov oUg 


O IIEPIKAHX 
Translation 


Lines 1-6 

Saying this Pericles tried to rid the 
Athenians of their anger against him. 
And publicly they obeyed his words, and 
they sent no more ambassadors to the 
Spartans and were more enthusiastic 
(in a greater state of eagerness) for the 
war, but privately they were depressed by 
their sufferings. But they did not stop 
being angry with him (having him in 
anger) until they had fined him (penal- 
ized him with money). But not much 
later they chose him as general again 
and entrusted (to him) all their affairs. 
[ovte...té (2-8): a common combina- 
tion where a negative clause is followed 
by a positive. 

rpótepov (4): "before," looking for- 
ward to zpív (5) "until"; there is no need 
to translate zpótepov. Students have 
seen npiv + infinitive = "before" in 
228:29-30, It can also be used with a fi- 
nite verb, usually after a negative 
clause, and mean "until," as here. 

eCnuiaoav xpñuaou (5): the Assem- 
bly was sovereign and kept strict control 
over all its officers. Each month at a 
meeting of the Assembly, the people were 
asked whether they wished to keep all of- 
ficials in office; it may have been at 
such a meeting that Pericles was ac- 
cused of embezzlement and deposed 
from office and fined. Such fines were a 
common way of punishing officials, 
and embezzlement of public funds was 
one of the most common accusations in 
prosecutions that might be purely politi- 
cal in purpose. Our sources differ both 
on the charge brought against Pericles 
and the amount of the fine.] 
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Lines 7-11 

For as long as he was at the head of 
the city in time of peace, he led it with 
moderation and guarded it safely, and 
in his time it became its greatest; and 
when war broke out, Pericles was proved 
to have foreseen the power of the city in 
war, too. He lived on for two years and 
six months; and when he died, his fore- 
sight with regard to the war was recog- 
nized even more. 
[oatvetar . . . mpoyvods (9): "was 
proved" (for the supplementary partici- 
ple, see Chapter 20, Grammar 3, page 
55).] 
Lines 12-17 

For he said that if they (the Atheni- 
ans) kept quiet and guarded the fleet and 
did not try to increase the empire in time 
of war and avoided putting the city at 
risk, they would win; but they (i.e., his 
successors) did everything opposite to 
this (to the opposite) and pursued bad 
policies for private ambition and private 
gain. And the reason was that he was 
capable and was not led by the people so 
much as he led them himself. There 
was (under Pericles) in theory a democ- 
racy, but in fact rule by the leading 
man. 
[This is a hard paragraph, not made 
easier by the omissions that were neces- 
sary; students may need help. 

yr] éxixt@pévovc (12-13): the nega- 
tive is uñ because this and the other par- 
ticiples are conditional and conditional 


clauses have ei uj. Remind students 
that participles can be translated with 
conditional force. Thucydides, in at- 
tributing this advice to Pericles, is per- 
haps writing with hindsight, thinking of 
the Sicilian expedition, which was 
largely responsible for the downfall of 
Athens. He was strongly biased against 
Pericles' successors, especially Cleon. 

doy piv .. . Épyo 8€ (16): "in word 
... but in deed," very commonly used to 
mean "in theory . . . but in practice." 

Word to be deduced: Snnoxpatta 
(16).] 


Exercise 23e 


1. tod IlepixAéoc &zoOavóvtoc/ 
énerdi/ac dnéðavev ó IIepixAfic, oi 
Üctepov ox Wyov tobg moAttac GAN’ 
Hyovto bn’ adtav. 

2. ékaotoc yàp PovAdpevoc rpóoc 
elvat, "toig noAttoig," Bon, "névta 
6600 0c' àv BobXovtot." 

3. noAA& 6& uaptov Kai tov otóÀov 
ànénepyav npóg thv XixeAiàv, 
eAniCovtes obto tH Ónuo 
ya p1eioOo. 

4.  éxei0n/óg 5 fjkovcav tod 
otpatnyoùç brò t@v noAeuicv 
vikopuévoucg/óri of otpatnyoi dnd 
x*@v TOAELIOV viKOvtat, BonBerav 
ovK EneLwav. 

5. dywviCduevor yàp xpóc AAA ovg 
nepi tfjg TOD Ofjuov npootaciaic, Tod 
noAéuov dpedreiv éxetBovto. 


24 
EN AIAAZKAAQN (a) 


Title: "At School" 


Try to get students to deduce the 
meaning of the title, beginning with 6 
d18dacKahog in the vocabulary list. With 
èv SidacKéAwv, supply oiko, "in the 
house of the teachers." 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (o and B) to describe the 
education that Philip received while 
in Athens, and to present the de- 
scription of Greek education con- 
tained in Plato's Protagoras; to 
move by means of a clever transi- 
tion at the end of reading B to the 
writer Herodotus, from whom the 
readings in Chapters 25—28 are 
drawn; and in the reading at the 
end of the chapter to present an 
adapted version of the prologue to 
Herodotus' history. 

2. Grammar: (o) to continue the pre- 
sentation of the passive voice from 
the previous chapter, by giving the 
forms of the aorist and future pas- 
sive and discussing the aorist of de- 
ponent verbs (sometimes middle 
and sometimes passive in form), 
and to present clauses with xoc and 
the future indicative; (B) to present 
further information about the com- 
parison of adjectives (building on 
what was given in Chapter 14) 

3, Background: to give an overview of 
Greek education in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C. 


Illustration 


This and the illustration on page 107 
show two sides of a red figure cup by 
Douris, ca. 480 B.C. (Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen). The boy in the middle is 
reciting his lesson. On the walls behind 
hang cups (@.éA.a1), lyres (ki0&po), and 
an object that is perhaps a charcoal bra- 
zier. 


Caption under Illustration 


"At school: on the left the boy is be- 
ing taught to play the lyre by the music 
teacher; on the right sits his rawðayaryóc; 
in the middle the writing master teaches 
letters": students will find many of the 
words (or related words) in the vocabu- 
lary list. The word rærðayoyóç (the 
slave who accompanied a boy to and 
from school, a tutor) will be familiar to 
students who have studied Latin, and its 
derivation from xoig and &yo may be 
discussed. 


Vocabulary 


Co: in Attic éBiov is used instead 
of é(nou, and Defioxo is used instead of 
énxa. The future is often deponent, 
Choopat or Biócopo. 


Spelling 


With this reading passage and the 
exercises accompanying the grammati- 
cal presentations in this chapter, we re- 
sume use of the Attic spellings ei; and 
tt-, e.g., npåtto, as the story returns to 
the family and Philip's education. 
These spellings are also used in the pas- 
sage adapted from Plato's Protagoras in 
the second reading passage, since Plato 
used them. At the end of the chapter in 
the reading from Herodotus we use the 
Ionic spelling éc. 


Verbs 


The chapter formally introduces the 
aorist and future passive. The first 
paragraph of passage o contains two ex- 
amples of the aorist passive (jyyéAOn, 5, 
and xotoAewpeíc, 11). The paragraph 
provides a good opportunity to sort out 
and discuss middle, deponent, and pas- 
sive verb forms: 


énoAiopkobvco (2): imperfect pas- 
sive 

Hyeto (2): imperfect passive 

ed5.5aoxKeto (3): imperfect passive 
(note that verbs such as à16&cxco 
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that take two accusatives when 
used actively—e.g., "the teacher 
taught the boy letters"—retain one 
of the accusatives in the passive, 
thus "he was taught letters" (tà 
ypåupata, accusative) 

fvy£A8n (5): aorist passive 

AeAvpévor (7): perfect passive par- 
ticiple (see Overview of the Greek 
Verb, pages 4—5) 

ijpeto (8): aorist middle deponent 

mavntar (9): present middle 

xoievópevog (10): present passive 
participle 

deEcpevoc (10): aorist middle depo- 
nent participle 

émopeveto (11): imperfect deponent 

xaxoAewpetc (11): aorist passive 
participle 

énadeveto (12): imperfect passive 
(again with accusative object, 
nÀAÉova) 


Translation 


Lines 1-12 

As long as the Peloponnesians 
stayed in Attica and the Athenians were 
being besieged, Philip was taken every 
day by his cousins to school. And so he 
was taught letters by the grammar 
teacher and music by the lyre teacher; 
and he also went to the trainer's to prac- 
tice gymnastics. But when it was an- 
nounced that the Peloponnesians had 
gone away, all the farmers, freed from 
their fear, returned to the country. And 
so Dicaeopolis was going to take his wife 
and children home, but his brother 
asked him if he wanted to leave Philip at 
his house so that he would not stop his ed- 
ucation (stop being educated). And so 
Dicaeopolis gladly accepted this and en- 
trusting his son to his brother went off, 
and Philip, left behind, continued his 
education (was educated even more 
things). 
[eig didacKdAwv (3): students will de- 
duce the meaning of this phrase from 
their knowledge of the title of the chap- 
ter.] 


Lines 13-17 

What this education was like, one 
can learn by studying a dialogue of 
Plato, in which a sophist called 
Protagoras tries to prove that virtue is 
teachable. For Protagoras says that all 
parents consider this most important, 
that their children should be (become) 
good. 
[Protagoras has said to a prospective 
pupil whom Socrates has brought to see 
him, "Young man, if you come to me, 
you will go home that very day a better 
man, and the same the next day; and ev- 
ery day you will become better." 
Socrates replies that he had not thought 
that virtue (goodness, excellence) was 
teachable, and that even the wisest and 
best fathers fail to pass on their virtue to 
their children (he quotes the example of 
Pericles' children). Protagoras replies 
at length, and one of his arguments is 
taken from the education of children 
both at home and at school; he tries to 
show that the primary purpose of all edu- 
cation is moral. The extract begins at 
Protagoras 325c.] 
Lines 18-25 

"Starting from (when they are) little 
children," he says, "as long as they live, 
they (the parents) teach and warn them. 
And when he (a child) first understands 
speech, both nurse and mother and tutor 
and the father himself strive hard for 
this, that the child may be as good as pos- 
sible, in (respect of) each deed and word 
teaching (him) and showing that this is 
right but that is wrong, and (that) this is 
good but that is shameful, and (that) this 
is holy but that is unholy, and do this but 
don't do that; and if he obeys (well and 
good!)—, but if not, they straighten him 
out with threats and blows." 
[nardcryarydg (20): students will be famil- 
iar with this word from the caption under 
the illustration.] 


Principal Parts 


We here show verbs with the nasal 
infixes -v-, -ve-, -tv-, and -v9-/-vv- in 
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that order. We include ôsikvõuı in this 
list, even though it was just given in 
Chapter 22, Grammar 3, pages 82-83, in 
order to show students how it fits into the 
sets of verbs with nasal infixes. 

Note the accent of &giypor. The ac- 
cent cannot precede augment or redupli- 
cation. 


Grammar 1 


It should be noted that the v is short 
in the aorist passive and future passive 
of Ada. 

The aorist passive subjunctive 
forms are contractions of Av05-o, Avô- 
Ts, AvOy-n, AvOh-opev, AvO7-nte, 
Àv08-oc1v, thus producing the circum- 
flex accents. 


Grammar 2 
Notes: 


Grammar 8 


The verb opor is given in the vo- 
cabulary for the second half of this chap- 
ter. 


Grammar 4 
Notes: 


Exercise 24a 


1. When it was announced that the 
Peloponnesians were invading 
Attica, the majority of the farmers 
immediately journeyed to the city. 

2. Some, who refused to leave their 
homes, were caught by the enemy. 

3. When the Peloponnesians went 
away, all, freed from fear, pre- 
pared to return home. 

4. Werent you delighted to return 
(returning) to the country? 

5. Let us do everything, friends, to 


avoid being caught (so as not to be 
caught) by the enemy. 

6. The father did everything (to see to 
it) that his son would be well edu- 
cated. 

7. If you fight bravely, men, our 
country will be freed, and you will 
be praised by all. 

8. The man seeing his wife talking to 
a stranger grew extremely angry. 

9. Don't talk to this young man, wife; 
for he is a stranger. 

10. The wife, told by her husband to go 
in, hastened into the house. 


Note the partitive genitive tav 
avtovupy@v with oi roAAotin no. 1. 


Exercise 24b 


1. oi ónAitai dnd t@v noAELiov 
vixnOévtes eig 10 Gotv HAGOnoav. 

2. &yyeAor dnd tod óñuou énéugOncav 
Óc oxovdac aiticovtes. 

3. ó 609Aoc poBodpevog ph ó Oeonótnc 
dpyraBein/dpyiCoito &népvyev. 

4. tÒ G&otv voKtds Aineiv éxeipócoto 
AAA’ ógÜeig KateAHoOn. 

5. &kotóv vñgç reuoÜnsovroi wç toic 
ovppcyorg Bonðńoovoar. 


Students may need to be reminded 
that in no. 4 "by night" is to be rendered 
by a simple genitive of time without a 
preposition (see Book I, page 165). 


Greek Education 
Illustration (page 105) 


A black figure cup, ca. 550 B.C. 
(London, British Museum). 


Illustration (page 107) 


The pipe is a double pipe (the only 
sort the ancients used). On the wall be- 
hind the music lesson are hung a pa- 
pyrus scroll and a writing tablet. 


For further reading, see Civilization 
of the Ancient Mediterranean, Vol. 1I, 
pp. 1077-1086; The World of Athens, pp. 
172-177 and 287-288; and The Oxford 
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History of the Classical World, pp. 227- 
232 and 236-237. 


EN AIAAZKAAQN (p) 


Vocabulary 


New usage of preposition: èni (+ 
gen.) = on; ëm) tõv B&9pov (6). 

New usage of preposition: npóç (+ 
dat.) = in addition to: rpdc . . . toÚtotç 
(11). 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

"After this they send (their chil- 
dren) to school and tell the teachers to 
pay much more attention to the good be- 
havior of the children than to letters and 
music (lyre-playing); and the teachers 
do pay attention to this, and when they 
(the children) are learning letters and 
are about to understand writing, as ear- 
lier (then) (they were about to under- 
stand) the spoken word (the voice), they 
set in front of them (as they are sitting) 
on the benches the poems of good poets to 
read, and they make them learn (these) 
thoroughly, (poems) in which there are 
many warnings and many eulogies 
(praises) of good men of old, so that the 
child may imitate (them) and want to 
become like them. 
[avayryvaoxety (6): explanatory infini- 
tive.] 
Lines 10-16 

"And again the music teachers are 
concerned with self-discipline and to 
see that the young do no wrong. And be- 
sides this, when they learn to play the 
lyre, they teach them the poems of other 
good poets, songwriters, setting them to 
the lyre, and they make (compel) the 
rhythms and harmonies (of the songs) to 
be made (to become) familiar to the souls 
of the children, so that they may be 
gentler, and (so that) becoming more 
graceful (well-rhythmed) and more co- 
ordinated (harmonious) they may be 
useful in/for both speech and action. 


[ocogpooóvnç (10): ñ sappocivy (có-5o 
+ f| Opry, ppev-dc/ppov- + -oóvn) = (1) 
soundness of mind, prudence; (2) tem- 
perance, self-control. Together with ñ 
cogtà (wisdom), ñ &vàpeta (courage), 
and Tn 8wo1ooóvy (justice), it is one of 
Plato's four cardinal virtues, which to- 
gether make up h &petń = (human) ex- 
cellence. Plato (430d5) describes it as "a 
sort of discipline (xócpoc tıs) and con- 
trol of certain pleasures and desires, as 
when people describe someone as being 
in some indefinable way 'master of 
himself." Plato in Book III of the 
Republic attaches great importance to 
music in education and is much con- 
cerned with the moral effects of music— 
its influences on the soul, e.g. 401d4: 
"For these reasons is not education in 
music of the greatest importance, be- 
cause rhythm and harmony sink down 
into the innermost part of the soul and 
grasp it most firmly, bringing with 
them grace, and if a man is rightly edu- 
cated, they make him graceful, and, if 
not, the opposite?" 

rompata ... eig ta xiDaptopato. 
évteivovtec (12-13): literally, 
"stretching poems to lyre music," i.e., 
writing music to fit the poems; évteivo is 
used both of tuning a lyre (by stretching 
the strings) and of putting words into 
verse. Its meaning of setting words to 
music, although natural enough, seems 
to occur here only. 

huepótepor (15): the word tjuepoc 
means "tame," "cultivated," "civi- 
lized," "gentle." This term and the 
following terms (ebpuOuócepo: and 
&bapuoozótepoi) deserve special atten- 
tion and discussion, as does the phrase 
xpfowiot . . . elg to Aéyew te xol npác- 
tew (16). 

giç tò A£yet te Kai np&tzei (16): 
note the use of cic + accusative to express 
purpose and the use of the articular in- 
finitive.] 


Lines 17-20 
"And also besides this they send 
them to the trainer's, so that having their 
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bodies in better condition they may serve 
their intellect that will be (being) good 
and not be compelled to play the coward 
through physical weakness (faultiness 
of their bodies) whether in war or in 
other transactions (both in war... 
and -54);" 
[The commonly accepted view of educa- 
tion was that "music" (i.e., everything 
concerned with the Muses, including 
literature and music proper) was for 
training the soul, and gymnastics 
(physical training) for training the 
body, Plato in Book III of the Republic 
argues that both music and gymnastics 
aim at educating the soul; he here at- 
tributes a similar view to Protagoras. 
noi60t1píBou (17): raiç + tpo I rub, 
pound, spend or waste (time), wear out (a 
person). The xoióotpiffnc is the one who 
makes the boys exercise and practice so 
that they become experts (tetptpipévor).] 


Lines 21-32 

Such was the education Philip re- 
ceived, and delighting in this education 
he proved so good a pupil that the teacher 
gave him some books to read to himself. 
Of these books (there was) one he 
particularly enjoyed, the history of 
Herodotus, in which Herodotus relates 
the Persian Wars; for Herodotus not 
only writes of the war with the Medes 
(Persians) and all the battles but also 
shows the causes of the war, showing 
how (in what way) the Medes increased 
their power and what peoples they con- 
quered one after the other. In this ac- 
count (in which things) many stories 
are told including the story of Croesus 
(both many other things and the story of 
Croesus). For Croesus was king of the 
Lydians; he became exceedingly 
wealthy and powerful and subdued the 
Greeks in Asia but finally was con- 
quered by Cyrus, king (being king, who 
was king) of the Medes (Persians). 
[&vayvyvóoxg (23): the verb means to 
read aloud; this was the normal prac- 
tice; hence avtdg mpdc tavtòv 
avayvyvooxer = to read to himself. 


'Hpóðotoç (25): the latest events 
recorded in his history belong to 431/430, 
and he may have died before he had fin- 
ished it completely; Philip, in spring 
431, is therefore reading an unfinished 
version (but Herodotus was said to have 
made public readings of parts of his 
work at the Olympic games some years 
before). 

tà Mndixé (25): Cyrus, a Persian 
prince, had at the beginning of his ca- 
reer conquered his neighbors, the 
Medes, and so was king of the Medes 
and of the Persians. Herodotus usually 
uses oi Mñëot and tè% Mndixa, while we 
usually say "Persians" and "the 
Persian Wars"; Herodotus generally 
keeps the name Iépom for the Persians 
proper, who formed the aristocracy of 
Cyrus’ court and army. 

Ovvatóratoc (30): "exceedingly 
powerful," a new meaning for this word, 
which has occurred previously with the 
meanings "possible, "capable."] 


Principal Parts 


The suffix -(()oxo is usually re- 
ferred to as ingressive, inceptive, or in- 
choative, but only a few of the verbs that 
use it have any sense of "beginning," 
e.g., mp&-oxo. In the first principal 
part, the suffix -ioxw is added to the stem 
if it ends with a consonant and -oxo, if 
with a vowel (note the iota subscript in 
&roÜvf-cxo). The suffix appears only 
in the first principal part and thus shows 
up in the present and imperfect tenses 
only. Students should be informed that 
only certain verbs in Greek use this suf- 
fix; it is not one that can be added to any 
verb stem. 

Note that the perfect tense of &ro- 
0vñoxo does not use the prefix ano-. 

The verb yuyvóoxo shows reduplica- 
tion in the present stem, consisting of the 
first consonant of the stem + 1 (see the 
group of verbs after reading 26a, page 
130, for more examples of present redu- 
plication). This verb does have an 
ingressive force = I get to know, learn. 
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The aorist imperative of ebpicxo is 
evpt/ebpéte (note the irregular accent). 


Word Study 


1. music: ñ povarKn (x£yvn) (ai 
Moto) = art, skill concerned with 
the Muses, then music in our sense. 

2. harmony: ñ &ppovia = means of 
fastening, stringing an instru- 
ment, music, harmony. 

3. rhythm: 6 pvOpóc. 

4. orchestra: h ópynoxpà (dpxéopor = I 
dance) = the circular space in the 
theater in which the chorus danced. 
In English = (1) the part of the the- 
ater assigned to the band and chorus 
of singers (1724) and (2) the band of 
musicians itself (1720). 

5. chorus: ò xopóc = dance, band of 
dancers and singers. 

6. symphony: ouuoovíià (ouv + ñ 
Vv), -povtà) = concord of sounds, 
then orchestra; symphony had the 
same meaning in English, e.g., 
"And with preamble sweet of 
charming symphonie . . . " (Milton, 
Paradise Lost III, 367—368) until the 
time of Handel (in the Messiah, 
1760, "The Pastoral Symphony" is 
an orchestral interlude). 

7. melody: ñ ueAotà (tò péAog = song 
+ h @Əñ = song, ode) 

8. chord: ñ xopëñ = (1) the gut of an 
animal, (2) the string of a lyre, and 
(3) a musical note. The modern 
meaning of chord in music is prop- 
erly speaking a "concord," i.e., the 
notes added to a bass to make up a 
"chord," 

9. diapason: uk n&cÓv = 1] tà nov 
xop8àv cvpoovià (the concord 
through all the notes of the scale). 
The meaning is now generally lim- 
ited to two stops on the organ, which 
extend through the whole compass of 
the instrument. 


Your students may be able to think 
of other musical terms derived from 
Greek, e.g., organ (tò bpyavov) and 
harmonica (cf, harmony). 


Word Building 


1. honor; I honor 

2. house, home; I dwell 
3. slave; I enslave 

4, king; I am king, I rule 
5. necessity; I compel 

6. anger; I grow angry 


Exercise 24c 


1. Take care, friend, (to see to it) that 
you play the lyre better than your 
brother. 

2. The good are not always more pros- 
perous than the wicked and do not 
live more easily. 

3. Iam afraid that the ships of the en- 
emy are swifter than ours. 

4. Ifyou do this, you will become most 
hateful to me. 

5. Whover reads the poems of good po- 
ets will become a better man. 


Word glossed earlier in chapter: 
nowmpata (in B:6, here in no. 5). 


O HPOAOTOZ 
THN IZTOPIAN 
ATIOAEIKNYZIN 


Title: "Herodotus Displays His 
Inquiry" 


Students will try to translate thv 
iotopiay as "his history," but the word is 
used here in its original sense of 
"inquiry." Students had õeikvõp "I 
show" in Chapter 22; from this they 
should be encouraged to deduce the 
meaning of anodeixvioww here ("makes 
known," "displays"). 


Translation 


Lines 1-4 
This is the display of the inquiry of 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus, so that the 
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past (what happened) may not become 
faded from men's memory (from men) 
through (lapse of) time, and the great 
and wonderful deeds performed some by 
the Greeks and others by the barbarians 
may not lose their fame (become without 
fame), including the reason why (both 
other things and for what reason) they 
made war on each other. 

[n @móƏgiëuç (1): "exhibition," "dis- 
play"; Herodotus would have "dis- 
played" his work by reciting it before an 
audience. Thucydides, on the other 
hand, wrote his history for a reading 
public and says (1.22.4): "(My history) 
is composed to be a possession forever, 
not a performance to please an immedi- 
ate public." 

It is characteristic of Herodotus to 
tell the old mythical stories without crit- 
ical comment; the next paragraph 
makes it clear that he does not necessar- 
ily believe them himself] 

Lines 5-9 

That is what the Persians say, and 
they find the origin of their hatred to- 
ward the Greeks in the sack of Troy 
(find the origin of . . . is because of). On 
this subject I am not going to say that it 
happened like this or in some other way, 
but after telling of the man whom I my- 
self know began wrong action against 
the Greeks, I will go forward further into 
my account. 

['TAtov (5): the initial iota is long, but we 
do not place macrons over capital let- 
ters.] 

Lines 10-14 

Croesus was Lydian by race and the 
son of Alyattes, and ruler (tyrant) of the 
peoples this side of (within) the river 
Halys. This Croesus was the first man 


(Croesus first) of whom we know who 
subdued some of the Greeks and made 
others friends. He subdued the Ionians 
in Asia, and he made friends of the 
Spartans. But before the reign of 
Croesus all Greeks were free. 

[Croesus became king of Lydia ca. 565 
B.C.; the eastern border of his empire 
was the river Halys; he in fact com- 
pleted the conquest of the Ionian Greeks, 
which had been begun by Alyattes. He 
made an alliance with Sparta, on learn- 
ing that the Spartans were the most pow- 
erful state in Greece.] 


Exercise 24d 


1. tod zatpóg &zoÜavóvtoc, ó Kpoicoc 
Baoirebds éyéveto, 0g éni toc èv 
Aci “EAAnvac otpatevópevoç 
KOTEOTpEWaTO. 

2. mnávtov tv ëv ‘Aoig 'EAARQvov 
vixnÜévrov, mAciotas vats rowoó- 
LEVOG napeoxevdteto Gc ni tod 
vnotótàc orpoxeuoónevoç. 

3. “EAAny ðé tig ç tag Lapdtc 
àpikóuevoç Kal dkovoðç ti Ev và 
eiyev ó Kpoicoc, "à Paced," Zon, 
"oi vaio mAElatous inréðg ovh- 
AÉyovcw Oç èni og otpatevad- 
pevor/iva éni oe otpatedowvtat. 

4. ó è Kpoicoc, otóngvoç 10v “EAAnva 
tà &An0R Aéyew, "éyó uév," Zon, 
"BAniCw tods vnoibràg otpated- 
ceo0ox èni ue: capac yàp viry- 
ooytat,” 

5. 6 6à "EAAny tåðe &xekptvoto- "åp 
obx on Kal tobo vnoibtüc ¿Anike 
ot Kath ÜóAaccav iri ogs 
o1:poteóoeo0ot, rioteDovrac oÈ 
vixfjoew;" 

6. oÚroç obv éxzioÜn ó Kpoicog uh 
émiotpatevecdar éni vob votes 
GAA pidovg rovcacOo:. 


25 
O KPOIZOZ 
TON XOAQNA 
EENIZEI (o) 


Title: "Croesus Entertains Solon" 


The new verb is in the vocabulary 
list. 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (a, B, and the end read- 
ing) to give an adapted version of 
Herodotus’ story of how Croesus en- 
tertained Solon and their discussion 
of true happiness 

2. Grammar: (o) to introduce the opta- 
tive mood and its use in main 
clauses expressing wishes and its 
use as an alternative to the subjunc- 
tive in subordinate clauses in sec- 
ondary sequence; (B) to present the 
use of the optative as an alternative 
to the indicative in indirect state- 
ments and indirect questions in 
Secondary sequence 

3. Background: to present information 
about Herodotus and his history 


Illustration 


This red figure cup by Douris, ca 
480 B.c. (London, British Museum) il- 
lustrates a symposium (dinner party). 
This is a very common subject on cups of 
this period. Although the scene of this 
chapter is set in Sardis, it may not be 
wildly wrong to illustrate it with an 
Athenian symposium, since relations 
between Greece and Lydia were close in 
this period. 


Caption under Illustration 


"Solon, having arrived at Sardis to 
look at everything, was entertained by 
Croesus": introduce Qewpoin as an opta- 
tive and briefly explain its use as a sub- 
stitute for the subjunctive in subordinate 
clauses in secondary sequence. 


The Optative 


This chapter formally introduces 
the forms and uses of the optative. The 
following information about the use of 
the optative is presented in this and sub- 
sequent chapters: 


Chapter 25 
Grammar 1, page 116: 
wishes 
Grammar 2, pages 116-117: 
the optative as an alternative to the 
subjunctive in subordinate 
clauses in secondary sequence 
Grammar 4, pages 124—125: 
the optative as an alternative to the 
indicative in indirect statements 
and questions in secondary se- 
quence 
Chapter 29 
Grammar 4, pages 187-188: 
potential optative 
Chapter 30 
Grammar 1, pages 192-194: 
conditional sentences 
Grammar 2, pages 200—202: 
optional change of indicative and 
subjunctive to optative in complex 
sentences in indirect speech 


Vocabulary 


Students have already seen some of 
the principal parts of xptvo in &nzoxpi- 
voua, given in the list of principal parts 
after passage 22p. 

New usage of preposition: xaté (+ 
acc.) = through: katà 1obc 0ncavpobc 
(13). 

Note that we keep Herodotus' geni- 
tive ‘AAvattew. 


Spelling 


With the readings from Herodotus 
in Chapers 25 and 26 we continue to use 
his spellings ec; and -oo-; with Chapter 
27 more of Herodotus' Ionic dialect will 
be preserved in the readings, and stu- 
dents will be given a note on the Ionic 
dialect at the beginning of that chapter. 
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Verbs 


This chapter formally introduces 
the optative. The caption under the illus- 
tration at the opening of the chapter pro- 
vides an example of the optative in a 
purpose clause in secondary sequence, 
and attention should be called to the use 
of the optative here. There are no exam- 
ples in passage œ. The following exam- 
ples occur in passage p: 


X601 (2): indirect question in sec- 
ondary sequence. 

napoyévoo (8): purpose clause in 
secondary sequence. 

gm (13): indirect statement in sec- 
ondary sequence. 

ein (19): indefinite relative clause 
in secondary sequence. 


There are two examples in the tail read- 
ing: 


mapapetven (10): optative in a future 
less vivid protasis of a mixed 
conditional sentence. 

KeAevot (16): optative in a subordi- 
nate clause in indirect statement 
in secondary sequence. 


Translation 


Lines 1-14 

When Alyattes died, Croesus the son 
of Alyattes inherited (received) the 
kingdom, being thirty-five years old, 
who attacked and subdued the Greeks in 
Asia in turn. When he had subdued the 
Greeks in Asia, there arrived at Sardis 
(other) wise men from Greece including 
Solon, an Athenian, who after making 
laws for the Athenians went abroad for 
ten years, sailing off ostensibly for 
sightseeing but in fact so that he might 
not be forced to repeal (loose, untie) any 
of the laws that he had enacted. The 
Athenians themselves could not do this; 
for they were constrained by great oaths 
to use for ten years whatever laws Solon 
enacted for them. And so leaving the 
country he arrived in Egypt and also at 


Sardis to (visit) Croesus. On arrival he 
was entertained in the palace by Croe- 
sus. And afterwards, on the third or 
fourth day, on Croesus' order (Croesus 
having ordered) servants led Solon 
through the treasures and showed (him) 
that they were all great and prosperous 
(all being great and prosperous). 

[For Solon, see essay, Chapter 21, pages 
64—65. His archonship, when he was ap- 
pointed arbitrator and carried through 
his reforms, is traditionally dated to 
594/593 B.C., though some modern schol- 
ars argue for a later date. Croesus did 
not become king of Lydia until 565 B.C., 
and so the whole of the famous story that 
follows may belong to the realm of myth 
rather than history. 

&AAoi... c0Qiotot (4—5): for 
Herodotus the word does not mean 
"sophist" but simply "wise man." Solon 
was one of "the seven wise men" of this 
time. Herodotus says that they all came 
to visit Croesus when Sardis was at the 


height of its prosperity. 

Compound verb to be deduced: 
éxnAevoGs (7). 

Katetyovto .. . ods dv... Bta 


(9-10): this is a past indefinite or gen- 
eral relative clause following a main 
verb in the imperfect tense. Normally 
Greek would use the optative without &v 
in the subordinate clause, but Herodotus 
here used the subjunctive with &v, be- 
cause it is virtually indirect speech, part 
of what they swore; in indirect speech the 
tenses and moods of the original words 
may be retained. 

oc (9): note that the pronoun is not 
assimilated to the case of its antecedent 
here. 

fto: (10): help students as neces- 
sary with this aorist subjunctive form. 
Compare #§eto (8).] 


Lines 15-28 

After he had seen and examined it 
all, Croesus asked him this, "Athenian 
guest, many reports (much account) 
have come to us about you because of your 
wisdom and your travels (wandering), 
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(telling) that you have passed through 
much of the world (much land) to see 
things (for the sake of seeing). And so 
now I want to ask you who is the happiest 
of all the men whom you have seen." He 
asked this expecting that he himself was 
the happiest, but Solon without any flat- 
tery (flattering nothing) spoke the truth 
(using the truth) and said, "O king, Tel- 
lus the Athenian." Croesus was sur- 
prised at what was said and asked, 
"How do you judge Tellus to be happi- 
est?" And Solon said, "Tellus had 
handsome and good sons, and he also 
saw children born to his sons and all 
surviving, and the end of his life was 
most brilliant; for when the Athenians 
had a battle with their neighbors at Eleu- 
sis, he came to help and routed (made a 
rout of) the enemy and died most glori- 
ously, and the Athenians buried him 
publicly where he fell and honored him 
greatly." 
[Eéve (16): ó Eévog means (1) guest- 
friend, i.e., one who receives or gives 
hospitality to another, whether a guest or 
a host, (2) stranger, and (3) foreigner. 
àv (19): genitive by attraction.] 


Principal Parts 


These three verbs belong to the -u 
class of verbs, which in the present and 
imperfect are athematic, that is, they add 
endings to the stem without thematic 
vowels. The forms are similar to those 
of iotauar. 

It should be noted that the second 
person singular imperfect of ddvapo. is 
é60vaco or more commonly é60vo and 
of éxiotapat it is "|n(ovaco or more 
commonly rioto. 

The verb xeipoi is used in the pre- 
sent and imperfect instead of the perfect 
and pluperfect passive of tín, "I 
place." 


Word Study 


1. history: 7 iotopt& = inquiry, his- 
tory. 


2. chronicle: ypovixógc, -ń, -óv = con- 
cerned with time; tà ypovixé = an- 
nals, records of events year by year 
(via Middle English cronicle). 

3. chronology: ó ypóvoc + ó Aóyoc, 
-Aoyíà = study of times and dates 
(coined, 1593). 

4. genealogy: fh yeveoX.oytà (tò yév-oc 
+ -Aoytà) = study of family, tracing 
descent. 

5. paleography: nadaidc, -&, -Óv 
(old) + ñ ypan, -ypo«ptà = ancient 
writing, the study of ancient writ- 
ing (coined, 1818). 

6. archaeology: ñ &pyovoAoytà 
(&pxoioc, -à, -ov + -Aoyi&) = study 
of things ancient. 


Grammar 1 


While it is worth emphasizing to 
students that the optative may be easily 
recognized from the diphthongs oi, ox, 
or e, the actual signals of the optative 
mood are -1- and -in-, which combine 
with other vowels in the verb forms to 
make the easily identifiable diphthongs. 


Grammar 2 


The first two examples in section b 
have the same pattern as past general 
conditions, namely, subordinating con- 
junction without &v + optative in the sub- 
ordinate clause and the imperfect 
indicative in the main clause (see Chap- 
ter 30, Grammar 1a, page 193). 


Grammar 3 


Students should be alerted to the fact 
that the diphthongs ot and o are counted 
as long in the optative endings, produc- 
ing accents as follows: A$6o1, Aca, 
gi) fco, 

On the top of page 118 we give only 
the first and second person singular 
forms. Students may be asked to write 
out the remaining forms for practice. 

Students may also consult the charts 
of forms in the Reference Grammar, 
paragraph 43. 

There are alternative forms of the 
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plural optative of contract verbs, which 
correspond to those of the plural of eiut as 
given on page 118: qiXotnpev, qiAotnte, 
QiAoíncav; vüumpev, cipónte, THH- 
noav; and SnAoinuev, SnAointe, 
dnAovinoay. 


Exercise 25a 


Ab@ow, Abotev 

2. Anto, Adorto 

3. Abcoytv, Adoatpev 

4. Xv0f, AvGein 

5. BovA@par, BovAotunv 
6. vixüpev, vik@pev 

7. quf, poin 

8. ot, otain 

9. ñ, ein 

10. tive, ciun 

11. Bpan Ooí(unv 

12. Aá&Bo/AéBoeoi A&BournAéBoev 
13. yévntat, yévouto 

14. iAnowmpev, piAjoaipev 
15. wow, (ouv 


Exercise 25b 


1. May our mother arrive quickly! 

2. May we never get (involved) in 
war again. 

3. May I not see the wicked faring 
well! 

4. May you be sensible, children, and 
always love your parents! 

5. May all who do such things die 
horribly! 


Exercise 25c 


1. oi véo éxardedovto va &yo8oi 
yévouvto. 
The young were being educated so 
that they might become good. 
(It may be useful to point out to stu- 
dents that in English we use may in 
primary sequence, e.g., "The 
young men are being educated so 
that they may become good," and 
might in secondary sequence, as in 
the sentence above. This corre- 
sponds to the use of the subjunctive 
and the optative in Greek.) 

2. ò EóAov a&redhunoev iva ph 


&voyxacOetn tobc vóuoug Ado. 
Solon went abroad so that he might 
not be forced to repeal his laws. 

3. Ó mathp toig téxvoic é6(8ov0 boa 
BoóXowto Éyeiw. 

The father used to give his children 
whatever they wanted to have. 

4. oi ónAitoi épofobvto ui] ook 
&pbvoiev tobg noAsutovc. 

The hoplites were afraid they might 
not ward off the enemy. 

5. oi ‘A@nvaior puey&Xoig dpKoic 
Kateiyovto vóuoig ypńosoðar oc 
Beito 6 XóXov. 

The Athenians were bound by great 
oaths to use whatever laws Solon 
proposed. 

6. goBobpevos tov Kivddvov, tobc 
QiAovuc £xáAeco Oncoc buiv Bo- 
n8oiev. 

Fearing the danger, I called our 
friends to help you. 


Exercise 25d 


1. ot “EAAnves totg natdac sig ô- 
OoackóAov Énegmov ivo/OncG tà 
Yp&upoto uóOoow/uáOotev. 

2. 6 naic £popeito ph oddénote otkoóe 
énavin/eravtor. 

8.  Ondte yévoito 6 xeuióv, oi zoiuiévec 
tà pda HAavvov elc tò n&Otov. 

4. oi ohor aiei éxotovv (ndvta) doa 
xeAeóot 6 deondtng. 


N.B. In nos, 1 and 2 either the sub- 
junctive or the optative is correct, but in 3 
and 4, which are indefinite clauses, 
only the optative without &v is correct. 

For the use of yj oddérote in no. 2, 
see Chapter 22, Grammar 1, page 74. 


Illustration (page 119) 


Marble portrait herm of Herodotus, 
Roman copy of a late fifth-century orig- 
inal (New York, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum). 


Herodotus 


For further reading, see Ancient 
Writers, Vol. I, pp. 209-232; Cambridge 
History of Classical Literature, Vol. I, pp. 
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426—441; and The Oxford History of the 
Classical World, pp. 186-191. 


O KPOIZOZ 

TON ZOAQNA 

EENIZEI (B) 
Vocabulary 
Notes: 
Translation 
Lines 1-11 


When Solon had said this about Tel- 
lus, Croesus asked him who was the sec- 
ond happiest man he had seen after him, 
thinking that he would certainly carry 
(off) the second prize. And Solon said, 
"Cleobis and Biton. For they were Ar- 
gives by birth (being Argives) and had 
sufficient wealth and besides that physi- 
cal strength (strength of body) like this: 
both were prize winners (in athletic con- 
tests) and, further, this story is told 
(about them). The Argives had a festival 
for Hera, and their mother absolutely 
had to be carried by a team of oxen (by a 
yoke) to the temple, and the oxen did not 
arrive from the field in time. And the 
young men, so that their mother might 
arrive in time, themselves dragged the 
wagon, and on the wagon rode (was car- 
ried) their mother, and they carried her 
eight and a half miles (forty-five stades) 
and arrived at the temple. 

Lines 12-23 

After they had done this (for them 
having done this) and had been seen by 
the assembly (those present), the end of 
their life was excellent, and god showed 
in this that it is better for a man to be 
dead rather than to live. For the Argives 
standing around praised the strength of 
the young men, and the Argive women 
praised their mother, because she had 
such children. And the mother, stand- 
ing in front of the statue of the goddess 


(Hera), prayed that the goddess should 
give to Cleobis and Biton, her own chil- 
dren, who had honored her greatly, 
whatever it was best for a man to get. 
And after this prayer, when they had 
sacrificed and feasted, the young men 
having gone to sleep in the actual temple 
never got up again but died like this. 
And the Argives made statues of them as 
(being) very good men and set them up at 
Delphi. 
[d@Beicr (12): help students as necessary 
with this aorist passive participle of 
opaw. 

teĝvávar (14): besides having the 
first perfect forms x£Ovnxa, ete., Ü9vñoxo 
has second perfect forms, found most 
commonly in the participle teOvedc, 
teOvedou, teAvedcs and the infinitive 
teOvavou. Similarly, íst, besides 
having the first perfect forms gotnxKa, 
etc., has second perfect forms, the par- 
ticiple tots, totHoa, totóç and the in- 
finitive éotéva1 (see Chapter 27, tail 
reading, lines 10 and 13).] 


Illustration (page 123) 


These archaic statues of brothers, 
dated about 590 B.C., were found in exca- 
vations at Delphi, complete with an in- 
scription naming them and saying that 
they were dedicated by the people of Ar- 
gos. 


Lines 24-26 

And so Solon gave the second prize 
for happiness to these men, and Croesus 
got angry and said, "Athenian guest, do 
you despise our happiness so much that 
you don't (didn't) even consider us 
worth comparing to (worthy of) private 
individuals?" 


Principal Parts 


These verbs that begin with vowels 
augment to ei- instead of following the 
usual rules for temporal augment. This 
irregularity is accounted for by the dis- 
appearance of an initial f or c or both. 
Note that &pyóCouox augments to et- in 
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the aorist and perfect as well as the im- 
perfect, as do all other regular verbs with 
this augment, such as ègo, £&co, etaca, 
eira, evapo, ei&Onv I allow, let be. 

The ei- augment does not appear in 
the aorist and perfect of ëropor and Exo. 

The unaugmented aorist forms of 
Éropoi are onGpat, onoipnv, oxod, 
onéc0ot, onópevoc. 

The unaugmented aorist forms of 
Éxo are ox, oxoinv or oxoiut, oxéc, 
Oxtiv, oxóv. 


Word Building 


l. citizen (city); sailor (ship) 
horseman (horse); priest (holy) 
2. (a) dear, friendly; friendship, 
love 
true; truth 
(b) just; justice 
prudent, self-disciplined; 
prudence, self-control 
(c) equal; equality 


young; youth 
8. son of Alemeon, descended from 
Alcmeon 
4. (a) little child 
(b) little house 
(c) young boy 
(d) youth 
Grammar 4 


For further information and exam- 
ples, see Chapter 30, Grammar 2, pages 
200-202. 


Exercise 25e 


1. ^ yovà Mpc Hpeto ei tQ raði 
atf; év tfj 086 évróyoiuev. 

The woman asked us if we had 
met her boy on the road. 

2. dmexpivapeba dtr oddévar 
&vOpónrov Wopev GAA’ edOd¢ 
énavioutev óc adtdv Cnrñoovzeç. 
We answered that we had seen no 
one (of men) but we would return 
at once to look for him. 

3. «à nað évtvydvtes etnouev öt T 
uńtnp Ouroín adtév. 

Meeting the boy, we said that his 
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mother was looking for him. 

4. 6 &yyeAog eizev Oui t&v nohepiov 
&ngABóvtov Toig adtoupyoic ¿Eein 
oixade Éraviévou. 

The messenger said that as the 
enemy had gone away the farm- 
ers could return home. 

5. 6 Ilpotoyópüc cinev Sti todto rep 
mÀgíotou KOwivto oi natépec, ÖNOG 
àyaðoi yevisowto oi naidec. 
Protagoras said that fathers con- 
sidered this the most important 
thing, that their sons should be- 
come good. 

6. ó 'Hpóðotoç &Enyfjoato Onoc tig 
zÓAeuov katéotarev of te Bép- 
Bapor xoi ot “EAAnves. 
Herodotus related how the barbar- 
ians and Greeks got involved in 
(got into) war. 

7. ó XóXov Artotato Oct ol 'A0m- 
vaior od Aócotev tobe vóuouc. 
Solon knew that the Athenians 
would not repeal the laws. 

8. 6 Kpoicog tov XóAovo peto tiva 
óABiótatov Yor. 

Croesus asked Solon who was the 
happiest man he had seen. 

9. 6 XóXov eixev Ott oi veüvion, thy 
untépa eig tò iepóv Kopicavtec, 
ano8dvoiev. 

Solon said that the young men, 
after carrying their mother to the 
temple, died. 

10. ovtwe SerEev 6 Oeds Sti Gpyewov 
ein &vOpóno teðvávar ñ Cfiv. 

So god showed that it was better for 
a man to die than to live. 


Students will recall the second per- 
fect infinitive teðĝvávæ in no. 10 from 
passage B:14, where it is glossed. 

Notice the future optatives in nos. 5 
and 7, representing future indicatives of 
direct speech; students should be re- 
minded that this is the only use of the fu- 
ture optative. 


O ZOAQN 
TON KPOIZON OPTIZEI 


Title: "Solon Angers Croesus" 
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Students will deduce the meaning of 
the verb from their knowledge of the 
middle verb dpyiCopat. 


Translation 


Lines 1-6 

But Solon said, "Croesus, you ask 
me about the human predicament 
(human affairs), and I know that all di- 
vinity is jealous and troublemaking. 
For in (the course) of a long time it is 
possible to see many things that one does 
not want to see and to suffer many 
things (that one does not want to suffer). 
I set the bounds of a man's life (of life for 
a man) at seventy years. These years, 
seventy in number (being seventy) pro- 
vide 26,200 days; and each of these days 
brings something different from the 
others (and the one of them brings noth- 
ing like to the other). 
[n&v tò Ociov qÜovepóv öv Kai 
1a po ec (2): the notion that God was 
hostile to mankind was not unfamiliar 
to some writers in the Old Testament, 
e.g., Exodus 20:5, "I the Lord thy God am 
a jealous God,” i.e., He will not tolerate 
the neglect of honors due to Him or the 
paying of honors to other gods. The 
Greeks consistently believed that God 
(the gods) would humble those who en- 
joyed too much prosperity; for too much 
prosperity or power results in “Bpis 
(pride) and this will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by véusoig (divine retribution). 
No man therefore could feel secure, and 
the prosperous might well consider that 
the gods were "troublemaking."] 
Lines 7-13 

"You seem to me to be very rich and 
to be king over many men; but as for 
what (that which) you ask me, I do not yet 
say this of you, until I learn that you 
have ended your life well. For the very 
(greatly) rich man is not happier than 
the one having livelihood for a day, un- 
less luck should stay with him, so that he 
finishes his life well. For many rich 
people among mankind (of men) are 
unhappy, and many having a moderate 


livelihood are lucky. One must exam- 
ine the end of every event, (to see) how it 
will turn out. For god gives a glimpse of 
happiness to many men and then over- 
turns them root and branch." 

[éxeivo ... obzo oe Aéyo (8): "I don't yet 
say that of you...." When Aéyo means 
"I say something of someone," it takes 
two accusatives, e.g., xax& oe A£yo "I 
speak ill of you." 

The profound pessimism of this pas- 
sage illustrates one strand of Greek 
thought; it was based on the conviction 
that life was a lottery in which no man 
could rely on the protection of the gods, 
however well he lived. It led Theognis to 
say (425—429): "The best of all things for 
men is never to be born, nor to see the 
rays of the burning sun, and being born 
to pass as soon as possible the gates of 
Hades and lie clothed in deep earth"—a 
sentiment echoed, for instance, in 
Sophocles' Oedipus at Colonus, 1224— 
1227.] 

Lines 14-16 

Solon in saying this no longer 
found favor with Croesus but Croesus 
sent (sends) him away, thinking that he 
was a stupid man who ignored present 
goods and told him to look at the end of 
everything. 


Exercise 25f 


1. ó pév Kpoicog deto óABiwbtotoc 
elvat &vÜpónaov, ó 8& ZóAov einev 
Gti xoAAoUc eiBev/tóow óA Bwoépovc. 

2. ó oov Kpoicoc tov XóXova ijpeto 
&J ti kpiver/xpivor &AXovc 
OABwtépovg ivan. 

8. 6 è LéAmv dnexpivato bt ob5évo 
GABiov KaAci/KaAoin npiv Gv 
udOy/npiv uåðor adtov tov Biov ed 
TEAEVTNOAVTE. 

4. 6 obv Kpoicog tà EZóAovi ópywÜeic 
aréneyev, oióuevoc/6óSac Ott 
apabys écuv/àpuaOng etn or adtov 
duab elven. 

5. peta ÔÈ tabta ò Kpoicogc evà 
xoÜóv Éyvo tov Lédwva óp0@ç 
yiyv@oKovta. 
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O KPOIZOZ 
TON IIAIAA 
AIIOAAYZIN (a) 


Title: "Croesus Loses His Son" 


The verb is given in the vocabulary 
list. 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (o, B, and tail reading) to 
give an adapted version of 
Herodotus' story of Croesus, Adras- 
tus, and Croesus' son Atys 

2. Grammar: (a) to review and consol- 
idate the correlatives; (B) to review 
and consolidate uses of the genitive, 
dative, and accusative cases 
(including the new accusative abso- 
lute) 

3. Background: to offer information 
on shame and guilt in Greek culture 
88 background for the story of 
Adrastus 


Illustration 


The painting on this black figure 
vase by the Amasis Painter (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum, ca. 540 B.C.) 
shows a wedding procession. The bride 
and groom are in a cart drawn by 
mules, preceded by the bride's mother 
carrying torches; at the right, the bride- 
groom's mother, holding a torch, wel- 
comes the procession. 


Caption under Illustration 


"Croesus gets his son a wife; look! 
Atys is bringing his bride home in a 
carriage": students may need help with 
the idiom &yetoi tH roði yovaixa. The 
meaning of the word vóyuonv "bride" 
will have to be given to students, to avoid 
confusion with "nymph." The alpha of 
“Ati is long, but we do not place 
macrons over capital letters. 


Vocabulary 


New usage of preposition: èri (+ 
acc.) = to or for (of direction or purpose): 
èni nóAepov (9). 

New usage of preposition: katé (+ 
acc.) = with regard to: katà tov noida 


(4). 
Translation 


Lines 1-12 

When Solon had gone away, a terri- 
ble retribution from god fell on (took) 
Croesus, because he thought that he was 
the happiest of all men. For while he 
was asleep (to him sleeping), a dream 
appeared to (stood over) him, which 
showed him the truth of the things that 
were going (were destined) to happen 
with regard to his son. Croesus had two 
sons, of whom one was mute, but the 
other far the first of those the same age; 
and his name was Atys. Well, the 
dream shows to Croesus that this Atys 
will die from the blow of a spear (struck 
by an iron spear point). When he woke 
up, in fear of (fearing) the dream, he 
gets his son a wife, and no more did he 
send him out to/for war, and the javelins 
and spears and all (the weapons) that 
men use for war he took out of the men's 
chambers and piled up in the 
storerooms, lest one fall on his son. 
[ugAAóvtov yevécOo: (4): the aorist 
infinitive with pédo is rare. 

BAnOév:a (8): help as necessary 
with this aorist passive participle; the 
aorist passive was given on page 103, 
and the principal parts were given after 
passage 22a, page 73, with the meaning 
"I strike," as needed here. 

£EnyépOn (8): again, help as neces- 
sary with this aorist passive form; the 
principal parts of éyeipo were given 
after passage 23a, page 88. 

£xxopícàc (11): compound verb to be 
deduced. 

1t (11): "some one" (of the 
weapons).] 

Lines 13-23 
But while the boy has his marriage 
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on his hands (is busy with his mar- 
riage), there arrives at Sardis a man 
whose hands are unclean (being un- 
clean as to his hands). This man came 
to Croesus’ palace and asked to obtain 
purification, And Croesus purified 
him. And when Croesus had performed 
the customary rituals, he inquired 
where he had come from and who he 
was, saying this, "Man, who are you 
and where have you come from to my 
palace (being who and coming from 
where have you arrived at my palace)?" 
And he answered, "King, I am the son of 
Gordias, and I am called Adrastus, and 
I am here after involuntarily slaying 
my own brother, having been driven out 
by my father." And Croesus replied, 
"You are the offspring of friends and 
you have come to friends, where you will 
lack nothing as long as you stay in my 
palace. And I advise you to bear this 
misfortune as lightly as possible, 
[On the concepts of pollution and purifi- 
cation underlying the content of this 
paragraph, see essay, pp. 132-133. 

tas xeipac (14): for the accusative of 
respect, see Grammar 4c, page 139, in 
this chapter. 

The nominative of l'opótov (19) is 
Topding (Ionic) or Topótàg (Attic). 

The English spelling of "A6pnotog 
(19) is Adrastus.] 


Principal Parts 


Present reduplication consists of the 
first letter of the stem + 1. 

We repeat yvyvócxo here from the 
list of principal parts after passage 24D to 
show how it fits into the group of verbs 
with present reduplication and to set it 
alongside ytyvonon, with which it is often 
confused by students. 

The verb 8:1666xo was given in the 
vocabulary for Chapter 24a with full 
principal parts, but it is repeated here to 
show how it fits into the group of verbs 
with present reduplication; it is irregu- 
lar in retaining the prefix 6:- in all 
tenses. 


The verb ytyvouo: shows three 
grades of stem vowel (see explanation in 
the notes in the teacher's handbook to the 
set of principal parts after reading 23a; 
also see the set of principal parts after 
reading 268, page 136). The o-grade of 
the stem vowel is common in the perfect 
active, especially with stems that end in 
a liquid, e.g., yéyova and ó1ég0opo. 

The perfect active and middle of 
yíyvopaı have the same meaning. 

For rinto, see Appendix. 


Word Study 


l. epic: h mý (xoínoic) = epic poetry 
(tà xn is used to mean the same); 
the root en- is found in eixov = I 
said (epic poetry was declaimed 
rather than sung). 

2. lyric: Avpixóc, -ñ, -óv = of the lyre 
(à Abp&); Greek lyric poetry was 
composed to be sung to the accom- 
paniment of the lyre. 

3. drama: xó põua (Spé = I do, act) 
= action on the stage, drama. 

4. tragedy: fj tpaywdté (6 1péyoc = 
goat + ñ @8ñ = song) = goat-song 
(?). Greek writers say that origi- 
nally the prize for the winner of the 
tragic competition was a goat. 

5. comedy: T xop@di& (ò xGuoc = 
revel + ñ ġôń = song) = revel song, 
so-called, according to Greek writ- 
ers because comedy first arose at 
revels in honor of Dionysus. 

6. biography: Bwypagta (ó Bios + 
yp&pw, ñ ypagn); the word does not 
occur until late Greek, but a few bi- 
ographies were written in classical 
times. 

The novel is missing from this list 
of literary genres, since it was not a rec- 
ognized form of literature, although ro- 
mantic novels were written from the 
first century B.C. 


Grammar 1 
Notes: 
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Exercise 26a 


1. "How did you do this?" "I did it 
like this, as my father advised." 

2. "Where have you come from?" "I 
don't know where from; for I 
missed the road." 

3. "Where does the old man live?" 
"The old man lives there, near the 
river, where I saw him recently." 

4. "In what sort of ship did you sail 
here?" "I sailed in the sort of ship 
which (such as) brings grain from 
Egypt." 

5. We waited in the agora as long as 
(as much time as) you ordered. 

6. The girl asked her father where he 
was going; but he did not wish 
(refused) to answer. 

7. “When will mother come home?" 
"Mother will come home when she 
finds father." 

8. "How many ships do the enemy 
have?" "I don't know how many 
ships they have." 

9. The hoplite carried a spear in one 
hand and a sword in the other. 

10. The general sent two messengers, 
who do not say the same things; 
which are we to believe? 


Shame and Guilt 


For further reading, see Civilization 
of the Ancient Mediterranean, Vol. II, 
pp. 959-979; The World of Athens, pp. 
103—115; and E. R. Dodds, The Greeks 
and the Irrational (University of 
California Press, 1968), especially 
Chapter 2. 


O KPOIZOX 
TON IIAIAA 
AIIOAAYZIN (P) 


Vocabulary 


New usage of preposition: mpdc 
(+ gen.) = from, at the hand of: rpóc 
abtod (5). 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

And so Adrastus lived in Croesus' 
palace. And at the same time on Mount 
Olympus a great boar is born. And this 
boar rushing (down) from this mountain 
destroyed the tilled fields of the 
Mysians, and the Mysians often went 
out against it and did it no harm but suf- 
fered harm from it. Finally messen- 
gers of the Mysians came to Croesus and 
said this, "King, a huge wild boar ap- 
peared in our land (in the land for us), 
which is destroying our farms. We've 
made every effort to take it but can't 
(being very eager to take it, we can't), 
And so now we ask you to send us your 
son and picked young men and dogs, so 
that we may remove it from our land." 
[tà ... Épyo (3): students may need to be 
reminded of the meaning "tilled 
fields," seen previously in passage 
190:6, 11, and 1911. 

&Xeiv (7): help as necessary with this 
aorist infinitive of aipéw (see Book I, 
Chapter 11, Grammar 5, page 135). 

&&éAmpev (9): compound verb to be 
deduced; help as necessary with the 
aorist subjunctive form.] 


Lines 10-13 

But Croesus remembering the words 
of the dream said this, "I refuse to send 
my son; for he is just married, and that 
is what concerns him now. But I will 
send picked young men and dogs and 
will tell those who go to remove the beast 
from your land." 


Illustration (page 135) 


The scene actually shows the Caly- 
donian boar hunt (Meleager is about to 
kill the boar). Detail from the Francois 
vase (black figure volute krater signed 
by Kleitias and Ergotimus, ca. 575 B.C., 
Florence, National Museum). 


Lines 14-26 
But his son, hearing what Croesus 
had said to the Mysians, went to him and 
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said, "Father, why do you refuse to send 
me to the hunt? Have you seen some 
cowardice in me or lack of spirit?" And 
Croesus answered with these (words): 
"Son, I'm not doing this because I have 
seen cowardice or anything else objec- 
tionable, but a vision in a dream (of a 
dream) appeared to (stood over) me in 
my sleep and said that you would be 
short-lived; for you would perish by an 
iron spear point." And the young man 
answers with these words: "You may be 
pardoned for guarding me (there is par- 
don for you to keep a guard around me) 
since you saw such a vision. But you say 
that the dream said that I would die by an 
iron spear point. But what hands (what 
sort of hands) has a wild boar (are there 
of a wild boar), and what iron spear 
point? And so since our battle (the battle 
for us) is not against men, let me go." 
Croesus replied, "Son, you convince 
(conquer) me (by) revealing your opin- 
ion concerning the dream. And soI 
change my mind and let you go to the 
hunt." 

[& einev (14): note omission of the an- 
tecedent. 

Éceo0o: (19): students may have 
forgotten this future infinitive of the 
verb eiut (Chapter 17, Grammar 1, page 
10). 

i6óvu (21): causal, "since." 

ué8ec (24): help students as neces- 
sary with this aorist imperative of 
ueðinu (Chapter 21, Grammar 4, page 
69).] 


Lines 27-33 

After saying this Croesus sends for 
Adrastus and says this to him: 
"Adrastus, I purified you and received 
youin my palace. And so now I want 
you to become the guardian of my son as 
he sets out to hunt." And Adrastus an- 
swered, "Since you are (so) earnest and 
I must oblige you, I am ready to do this, 
and you can expect (expect-imperative) 
that your son whom you tell me to guard 
will return home safe as far as his 
guardian is concerned." 


Lines 34-41 

After this they went, equipped with 
picked young men and dogs. And ar- 
riving at Mount Olympus they searched 
for the wild beast, and after finding it 
they stood around it in a circle and threw 
their javelins at (it). Then the for- 
eigner, the man who had been purified of 
(as to) the murder, throwing his javelin 
at the boar, missed it and hit Croesus' 
son. And he, struck by the spear point, 
fulfilled the warning (voice) of the 
dream, and someone ran to tell Croesus 
what had happened. And when he ar- 
rived at Sardis he told him of both the 
battle and the fate (death) of his son. 
[nepiotévtes (36): compound verb to be 
deduced. 

ó xoBapOeic tov qóvov (36-37): "the 
one who had been purified as to the mur- 
der"; the article is used to stress the 
identity of the slayer of Croesus' son at 
this dramatic moment. 

tov qóvov (37): adverbial ac- 
cusative of respect—a difficult example; 
the genitive would have been expected. 

axovtiCev (37): here with an ac- 
cusative object, though the verb usually 
is followed by a genitive. 

BAnB8eíc (38): see passage o, line 8 
and the note in this handbook on 
BAn8évto..] 


Principal Parts 


These verbs show three grades of 
stem vowel. For an explanation of this 
pattern, see the notes in this handbook on 
the set of principal parts in Chapter 23a 
and Reference Grammar, paragraph 59, 
in the student's book. 

The verbs yiyvopiai and Acinw are 
repeated here from earlier lists (260 and 
19a) since they are particularly good ex- 
amples of vowel gradation. 

The form záoxo is from the stem 
zað- + the suffix -oxw: *zá(0)-oxo > 
ráoxo. The future reicouon is from 
*révO-copat. 
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Word Building 


1. I leave; left, remaining 

I enjoy, am glad, delighted; sweet, 
pleasant 

3. I lie; false 

4. war; of war, of an enemy, hostile 
5 

6 


t> 


. justice; just 
I dwell; of the house, of the family, 
kin 
7. war; warlike, hostile 
8. Ido; concerned with action, practi- 
cal 
9. stone; of stone 
10. battle; fit for battle, warlike 
11. Iuse; useful 
12. Ishine; shining, bright 
13. I fear; fearful, frightened, fright- 
ening 
14. Imake, do; made, done 
15. Iwrite; written 
16. Iuse; useful, good 


Grammar 2 


The grammar sections here mostly 
summarize uses of the cases with which 
students are already familiar. The ac- 
cusative absolute (pages 139—140) is 
new. 


Grammar 3 


The dative in toic vavoi nAevoóue0o 
(example e) may be thought of as either 
instrumental or of accompaniment. 


Grammar 4 
Notes: 


Exercise 26b 


1. Croesus, fearing that his son might 
be struck by a spear, told him to 
keep away from battle. 

Sépatt: dative of instrument. 
u&xnc: genitive of separation. 

2. A certain man, Phrygian by race, 
arrived at Sardis and asked Croe- 
sus for purification. 


tò yévoc: accusative of respect. 
xáBapoiv: aitéo takes two ac- 
cusatives. 
Croesus, when he had decided to 
purify him, asked where he had 
come from and from what father he 
was born. 
665ov: accusative absolute. 
tivog matpdéc: genitive of separa- 
tion or origin. 
As he had to tell the truth, the 
stranger answered, "I am the son 
of Gordias and my name is 
Adrastus and I am here after 
slaying my own brother involun- 
tarily. 
déov: accusative absolute. 
l'opóíov: genitive of separation 
or origin. 
uor: dative of person concerned 
or of possession. 
Croesus, receiving him, said, "You 
have come to friends; and so stay 
in our palace for as much time as 


you like." 
doov ...xpóvov: accusative of 
duration of time. 


Some messengers, Mysian by race, 
arriving at Sardis, said, "Send us, 
king, your son so that we may re- 
move a great wild beast from our 
country." 
yévoc: accusative of respect. 
finiv: dative of indirect object or 
of the person concerned. 
tfj; xHp&c: genitive of separa- 
tion. 
Croesus replied, "I have two sons, 
of whom this one is much dearer to 
me than the other. 
got: dative of possession. 
10AÀQ: dative of degree of differ- 
ence. 
tod érépov: genitive of compari- 
son. 
"No by Zeus, I will not send him to 
you, but I will send Adrastus with 
young men and dogs." 
Aio: accusative of exclamation 
used in oaths. 
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div: dative of indirect object or 
of the person concerned. 

veavinic te Kai koctv: dative of 
accompaniment. 

9. The boy, not at all afraid of the 
hunt, persuaded his father to send 
him; "For," he said, "our battle is 
not against men." 

ovdév: adverbial accusative. 
hiv: dative of the person con- 
cerned. 

10. Being allowed to go to the hunt, Atys 
set out at once. 

#€ov: accusative absolute. 

11. After journeying a long way and 
finding the beast, some of the young 
men chased it and others stood 
around in a circle and threw their 
javelins. 

paxpàv ... 686v: accusative of 
extent of space. 
10v ve&vi@v: partitive genitive. 
12. But Adrastus, aiming at the boar, 
missed it and hit Croesus' son. 
tod bóg and tod and tod... 
noiddc: genitives with verbs of 
aiming at, missing, and hit- 
ting. 
In no. 2, the meaning of Ppúyios 
and xaQapowv are to be deduced; tò yévoc 
appeared in Grammar 4c. 


In nos. 11 and 12, the verb a&xovtiCo 
and the noun are to be recalled from 


passage p:2 and 37. 


O AAPHEZTOZ 
EAYTON Z@AZEI 


Title: "Adrastus Slays Himself " 


Students will need to be given the 
meaning of the verb. 


Translation 


Lines 1-6 

Croesus was confounded by the 
death of his son, and he was all the more 
upset because his son had been killed by 
the man whom he himself had purified 
of murder (the man... had killed his 


son). And grieving terribly at the disas- 
ter, he called on Zeus of purification, 
calling (him) to witness what he had 
suffered at the hands of his guest, and he 
called on Zeus of hospitality, because he 
had received the stranger in his palace 
and had been sheltering unawares the 
murderer of his child, and he called on 
Zeus of companionship, because he had 
sent Adrastus as a guard and found him 
most hostile. 

[oóvov (2): genitive of separation with 
éxaOnpev. 

kaðápowv ... épéottov .. . 
étatpeiov (3—5): the titles by which Croe- 
sus calls on Zeus are all regular cult ti- 
tles, signifying different aspects of his 
worship. 

& bxd tod Eévov ÉxaOev (3): we say 
"suffered from..." or "suffered at the 
hands of . . . " rather than "suffered 
by..." Note omission of the an- 
tecedent. 

éAdvOave Bóoxov (4); one may sup- 
ply gavtov with &ávOave, i.e., "he 
escaped his own notice sheltering," "he 
sheltered X unawares." See Chapter 20, 
Grammar 3, page 55. 

Compound verb to be deduced: 
ovpnéuyas (5).] 

Lines 7-9 

After this the Lydians arrived (were 
present) carrying the corpse, and behind 
(it) followed the murderer. And he, 
standing before the corpse, tried to sur- 
render himself to Croesus, stretching 
forth his hands, telling him to slaughter 
himself (Adrastus) over the corpse, say- 
ing that he ought to live no longer. 
[napedidov (8): conative imperfect, 
"tried to surrender," but Croesus would 
not accept his surrender.] 


Lines 10-16 

Hearing this, Croesus pities Adras- 
tus, although in such deep trouble of his 
own, and says to him, "I have all satis- 
faction (justice) from you, since you 
condemn yourself to death. You are not 
responsible for this trouble of mine, but 
one of the gods, who long ago fore- 
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warned me of what was (destined) to 


be." And so Croesus buried his own son, 


and Adrastus, this man (who was) the 
murderer of his own brother and (was 
the) murderer of (the son of) the man 
who purified him, when there was no 


man around the tomb, slaughters him- 


self over the tomb. 
Exercise 26c 


1. &Eévog tic, bpúytoç tò yévoc, šç 
Lapdic &owópevog od kaðapòç dv 
t*@ç xeipac, tov Kpoicov ğtnoev 
éavtov xaÜfpoa. 


2. goi Mdaoi tov Kpoicov BonBerav 
fitnoav, mp@tov pév ó Kpoicoc ook 


HOeArev/MEANGE tov vidv ménwant. 
3. ó 5é& vids, "od mpd¢ &vSpac,” zon, 


"huiv yiyvetar Q paxn: pndév oov 
qopobó GAAG mépwov ue." 

4. 6 odv Kpoicog éxeicOn piv toicde 
toig Aóyoic, tov 6& Eévov petanep- 
wápevog éxéAeucev adtov ovidocev 
10v Tada. 

5. tov iévon, 6 "Arbc evOdc ópun0ziç 
tf tpity huépg èc td ópoc &ixeto. 

6. dc 5& ndpov tov dv, ó Eévocg 
&xoviiGov uaptev uèv tod óc, 
Évoxye 5é tod naidd¢ tod Kpoíoov. 


No. 1: it may be useful to review the 
declension of yeip (see teacher's hand- 
book, Chapter 17, note after lines 43-50 of 
passage p). 

No. 3: remind students to use pndév 
and not ob6év with the imperative. 
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27 
O KPOIZOZ EII TON 
KYPON <ETPATEYETAI 


(a) 


Title: "Croesus Wages War against 
Cyrus" 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (oa and p) to give an 
adapted version of Herodotus' story 
of Croesus' campaign against 
Cyrus and of Cyrus' defeat of Croe- 
sus; in the final reading to give an 
adapted version of Herodotus' story 
of Labda, whose son, Cypselus, be- 
came tyrant of Corinth 

2. Grammar: (o) to present the perfect 
and pluperfect, middle and passive; 
(B) to present the uses of xpiv and of 
the articular infinitive 

3. Background: to present information 
on signs, dreams, and oracles as 
background for the story of Croesus 
and the Delphic oracle 


Illustration 


The photograph is taken from above 
the Treasury of the Athenians on the Sa- 
cred Way at Delphi, looking down on the 
theater and the temple of Apollo. 


Caption under Illustration 


"The messengers of Croesus, hav- 
ing arrived at Delphi, consulted the 
god": attention may be called to the per- 
fect middle participle &ọtyuévor, for- 
mally treated in this chapter. Students 
have seen the verb xp&opoa (+ dat.) in the 
sense "I use, enjoy" since Chapter 14; 
they will have to deduce the new mean- 
ing here "consult" (a god or oracle). 
The new meaning is glossed at line 5 of 
passage a. 


Vocabulary 


New usage of preposition: éni (+ 
acc.) = for (of time): &ri 600 tea (1). 


New usage of preposition: npóç (+ 
acc.) = with (i.e., in relation to—not of 
accompaniment): zpóg "Auao (45). 


Dialect 


The Ionic dialect. We introduce 
more Ionic forms in the readings in this 
and the following chapters, but we still 
allow a fair number of Attic spellings. 
Herodotus does not use movable v. The 
only Ionic forms used in the exercises 
are the familiar &c (é0-) and -oo-. 


Verbs 


The following perfect and pluperfect 
passive forms appear in the readings: 
£otepnpévoc (o:2), tà yeypoppéva (0:23), 
énenointo (a:47), &oiyuévog (8:6), te- 
taypévor ñoov (8:15), éoecdqroto (8:20), 
and d:ép8apto (8:22). 


Translation 


Lines 1-13 

Croesus sat in deep sorrow for two 
years after he was bereft of his son. 
After that, when Cyrus became king of 
the Persians and conquered the Medes 
and increased the power (the affairs) of 
Persia (the Persians), Croesus wanted, 
if he could, to stop their power before they 
became great. And so he decided to con- 
sult the best oracle, in order to learn 
whether he should wage war against the 
Persians; but first he had to find out (get 
to know) which oracle was the best. And 
so he made trial of all the oracles, 
sending messengers, some to Dodona, 
others to Delphi, and others to other 
places. And he told the messengers on 
the hundredth day from when(ever) they 
set out from Sardis to consult the oracles, 
asking what the king of the Lydians, 
Croesus, happened to be doing (at that 
moment), and to write down whatever 
the oracles said and bring it back to 
him. 
[xo1àv 1vyx&ve1 (11): see Chapter 20, 
Grammar 3, page 55, for tvvyyávo with 
supplementary participle. 
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Awdevny (9): in the mountains of 
Epirus (in the northwest of Greece), was 
the seat of an ancient oracle of Zeus, the 
most prestigious oracle apart from that 
of Apollo at Delphi; the will of Zeus was 
revealed by the rustling of the leaves of a 
sacred oak.] 

Lines 14-20 

What the other oracles prophesied is 
told by no one, but at Delphi, as soon as 
the Lydians entered to consult the god, 
the Pythia says this: 

I know the number of the sand(s) and 
the measures of the sea, 
and I understand the dumb, and I hear 
him who does not speak. 
A smell has come to my mind of a 
hard-shelled tortoise 
being boiled in a bronze (kettle) along 
with the flesh of a lamb. 
[The Pythia was the priestess of Apollo, 
who, after an elaborate ritual, sat upon a 
bronze tripod and, inspired by Apollo, 
delivered his response to the question put 
by the suppliant. On this occasion the 
Pythia gave the response without going 
through the ritual and before any ques- 
tion was put, but Apollo hears even "him 
who does not speak." On the hundredth 
day after his messengers had left 
Sardis, Croesus "cut up a tortoise and a 
lamb and boiled them together in a 
bronze pot" (Herodotus 1.48).] 
Lines 21-26 

When the Pythia had made this 

prophecy, the Lydians wrote it down and 
left for Sardis. And when the others also 
who had been sent around were present 
carrying their oracular responses, 
Croesus read all the writings. And of 
the others none pleased him, but when he 
heard the answer from Delphi, he at once 
prayed and accepted it, thinking that the 
only (true) oracle was that at Delphi, be- 
cause it had found out what he himself 
had done. 
[xepixejgOÉvtec (22): compound verb to 
be deduced; help students as necessary 
with the aorist passive participle. The 
principal parts were given in the list 


after passage 19a, page 35. 

Compound verb to be deduced: 
éEndpev (26).] 

Lines 27-37 

After this Croesus honored the god at 
Delphi and ordered all the Lydians each 
to sacrifice whatever each had/could. 
And he sent very many very beautiful 
gifts to Delphi and told those who were 
about to take them to ask the oracle 
whether Croesus should wage war 
against the Persians. And when the Ly- 
dians had arrived and dedicated (set up) 
their offerings, they consulted the ora- 
cle. And the Pythia answered as follows 
(these things), that if Croesus waged war 
against the Persians, he would destroy 
(break up) a great empire. And when 
Croesus learned the oracle, he was de- 
lighted, quite convinced (hoping alto- 
gether) that he would destroy the empire 
of Cyrus. And so with this hope he ad- 
vanced into the Persian Empire. And 
when he arrived at the river Halys, he 
crossed with his army and took the city 
of the Pterians. 

[6 t £yo1 Ékactoc (28): the neuter of the 
pronoun ou is usually written thus to 
distinguish it from 6m "that," "be- 
cause." The optative is used here be- 
cause the clause is indefinite in sec- 
ondary sequence—"whatever each 
had." Note that éyo + an infinitive can 
mean "I can"; possibly we should supply 
06e here and translate "whatever each 
could sacrifice." 

The river Halys (36) formed the 
eastern border of Croesus' empire, and 
the city of Pteria lay about 80 miles east 
of it, in the empire of Cyrus.] 

Lines 38-49 

And Cyrus gathered his own army 
and marched against (opposed) Croesus. 
And a great battle took place and many 
men fell on both sides; but finally they 
parted with neither side victorious 
(having conquered) as night came on. 
That is how the two armies fared in the 
contest (contended). But Croesus found 
fault with his army with regard to its 
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size (for his army was much smaller 
than that of Cyrus), having found fault 
with this, when on the next day Cyrus 
did not attempt an attack (did not test/try 
him attacking), he marched off to 
Sardis, intending to summon the Egyp- 
tians according to their oath (for he had 
made an alliance with Amasis king of 
Egypt) and to send for the Babylonians 
(for an alliance had been made by him 
with them, too), and after calling these 
(allies) and gathering together his own 
army he intended to wage war against 
the Persians at the beginning of spring. 
[tò &xv109 otp&teuja (42): be sure stu- 
dents take this as the object of ueuoÜeíc 
(41). 

Compound verb to be deduced: 
arnAavve (44). 

otpatevew (49): Herodotus uses the 
active here, but usually he uses the verb 
in the middle voice. 

According to Herodotus 1.77, Croe- 
sus also asked the Spartans, with whom 
he had an alliance, to send help.] 


Principal Parts 


In the Overview of the Greek Verb 
(page 3), we warned students that some 
verbs as they are presented by gram- 
marians derive their parts from lin- 
guistically unrelated stems. The three 
verbs offered here exemplify that situa- 
tion. 

Note the irregular e instead of the 
expected T in ñpé0nv. 

Help students sort out the stems 
given with épyouoi, and be sure they un- 
derstand what principal parts come 
from what stems. In Attic prose ëpyopor 
is used only in the present indicative. 
Other forms in the present are supplied 
by forms of ein (stems i-/ei-): to, Youn, 
101, iévot, and ióv. The imperfect is 
supplied by the imperfect of elpu fa. 
The future is supplied by eî "I will go." 

Note the Attic reduplication (see 
principal parts after reading 29D, page 
187) in the second perfect éA-nAv8-a. 


Word Study 


1. philosophy: ñ q1Xocootà (ido, -n, 
-ov + ñ cogíà), 

2. logic: 6 Aóyoc = reason, Aoywóc, -ñ, 
-óv, ñ Aoyw] (téxvn). 

3. ethics: x ñÜoç = custom, xà {On = 
morals; tà 7181xé = concerned with 
morals, a treatise on morals 
(Aristotle). 

4. epistemology: ñ &riotum = knowl- 
edge (cf. éxiotapat = I know) + 6 
Aóyoc, -Aoyi& = theory of knowl- 
edge (coined, 1856). 

5. metaphysics: tà petà tà ovoid = 
the things after/beyond the natural; 
tà petapvorke (Aristotle) = the 
branch of philosophy that deals with 
the first principles of things. 

6. political theory: noXitiKéc, -ñ, -óv 
+ ñ Sewpi& = speculation, theory. 


Grammar I 


Be sure that students understand 
why both the perfect passive participle 
(yeypappéva) and the pluperfect passive 
indicative (éxenxointo) in the examples 
are translated with "had" in English. 
The "time" of the action described by a 
participle is always relative to the 
"time" of the action of the main verb. 


Exercise 27a 


1.  éotepnuévog (2): nominative mas- 
culine sing. of perfect participle 
passive of otepém. Croesus sat for 
two years in deep grief after he was 
bereft of his son. Croesus was in a 
state of bereavement. 

2.  veypoppévo (23): accusative neuter 
pl. of perfect participle passive of 
yp&oo. Croesus read all the writ- 
ings, "the having been written 
things"; the act of writing had been 
done in the past, which resulted in a 
state (the written words) at the time 
when Croesus read them. 

3.  énenointo (47): 3rd sing. pluperfect 
indicative passive of xoiéo. An 
alliance had been made by him 
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with them also. The alliance had 
been made and was in a state of 
completion at the time when Croe- 
sus summoned the Babylonians. 


Exercise 27b 
1, AéAvytar 
2. AeXvopévog 
3. menoíntoi 
4. vevixfjo0o 
5. yéypantar 
6. Aérerbe 
7. menxpüyuévovava eictv 
8. TyysAtoa 
9, oxfjo0o: 
10. %yevobe 


11. méne&icpot 
12. meneppévor/ai/a siot. 


1. éAéAvto, 
. bedeypévor ñoov 
3. ëmémeuoo 
4. Tfyunv 
5. Ggixto 
6. énenxoinvto 


Note that the accent of verbs, as in 
the case of &qixro, does not precede the 
augment or reduplication. 


Exercise 27c 


1. An alliance had been made by 
Croesus with the Babylonians. 

2. The hoplites, drawn up on the plain, 
were awaiting the enemy. 

3. Everything had already been 
planned by the general. 

4. Croesus had been persuaded by the 
oracle to invade Cyrus' empire. 

5. The Lydians had been led out to 
battle to ward off the enemy. 

6. The gates are open (have been 
opened); let us go in quickly. 

7. Have you been persuaded by the 
doctor to take the boy to Epidaurus? 

8. Do you understand the writing (the 
having been written things); for I 
can understand them. 

9. The merchant denied that he (said 
that he had not) received the 
money. 

10. The children left in the city by their 
fathers went to school every day. 


Give special attention to the peri- 
phrastic pluperfect passive and perfect 
passive forms in nos. 5 and 6. 


Exercise 27d 


1. ot 800Xot 1H Seondty AcAvpévor 
navtes ijóovto/fjo8ncav. 

2. oi npéoßers ñën &otyuévoi ħoav ég 
tac OA GG. 

3. ó &yyeAos Fon tov Bocu) éG 
néneioðar tod yépovtos pgeí(ooroÜon. 

4. nenéppeða Qç AéEovtég cor Str ñ 
voc ñën &c tov Aipéva d&wixta. 

5. dpa tò apyoprov dSé5eEun Ó Exepwa 
got; 


Signs, Dreams, 
and Oracles 


For further reading, see Civilization 
of the Ancient Mediterranean, Vol. 1I, 
pp. 941—950; The World of Athens, pp. 
97-100; and H. W. Parke, Greek Oracles 
(London, Hutchinson, 1967), chapter 7. 


O KPOIZOZ EII TON 
KYPON ETPATEYETAI 


(B) 


Vocabulary 


Note the double augment on the im- 
perfect and aorist of avéyouat. 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

The moment Croesus marched off 
after the battle that had taken place at 
Pteria (Cyrus immediately, Croesus 
marching off), Cyrus, knowing that 
Croesus after marching away was going 
to disperse his army, resolved 
(deliberated with himself) to march as 
quickly as he could against Sardis. 
And after making this decision (when 
these things seemed good to him), he 
(also) did (it) quickly. For, marching 
his army into Lydia, he arrived himself 
as messenger to Croesus (i.e., he arrived 
before any messenger could report to 
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Croesus). Then Croesus, although he 
had reached desperation (having ar- 
rived at great difficulty), nevertheless 
led out the Lydians to battle. There was 
at that time no people in Asia braver or 
more stalwart than the Lydian; and they 
fought from (their fighting was from) 
horseback, and they themselves were 
good at riding. 
[ixnevbecBon (9): note the use of the in- 
finitive to complete the meaning of the 
adjective &ya8éc.] 
Lines 10-23 

When they (the two armies) came 
together on the plain before the city, 
when Cyrus saw the Lydians being 
drawn up for battle, fearing their cav- 
alry, he did as follows; he ordered all 
his camels, which were carrying the 
food and baggage, to go in front of the 
rest of his army against Croesus’ cav- 
alry, and he told the infantry to follow 
the camels. And behind the infantry he 
posted all his cavalry. When they had 
all been drawn up, he exhorted (advised) 
them to kill all of the other Lydians 
without quarter (not sparing), but not to 
kill Croesus himself. And he posted the 
camels opposite the (i.e., Croesus’) cav- 
alry for the following reason; a horse is 
frightened of a camel and cannot endure 
either seeing the sight of it or smelling 
its smell. And so he had devised this 
(plan) so that Croesus' cavalry would be 
useless. And when they met in battle 
(came together to the battle), then, as 
soon as the horses smelled the camels 
and saw them, they turned back, and 
Croesus' hope was ruined. 
[tis GAAns otpatific (13): emphasize the 
idiom here, meaning "the rest of his 
army," not "the other army." 

tà Kpoiow (20): dative of the person 
concerned, "the cavalry would be use- 
less for Croesus" = "Croesus' cavalry 
would be useless." So also in the last 
line "the hope for Croesus" = "Croesus' 
hope."] 
Lines 24-27 

However, the Lydians were not cow- 


ards. But when they learned what was 
happening, having leaped off their 
horses, they joined battle with the Per- 
sians on foot. But in time when many 
had fallen on both sides, the Lydians 
turned tail and were cooped up within 
(into) the walls and besieged by the Per- 
sians. 


Principal Parts 


The perfect active of Aéya is etpnko. 
and is formed from the verb cipw (ép-/ 
$n-), which is found in Homer but is not 
used in Attic Greek and which also 
gives a future pô, a perfect passive 
eipnuai, an aorist passive éppfjOnv, and 
the noun pijtep, prtopos. All of the al- 
ternative forms given in the set of prin- 
cipal parts (except eipw, which is en- 
closed in brackets) are used in Attic 
Greek with no difference in meaning 
between those derived from the three dif- 
ferent stems. 

The augment in eixov is retained in 
all moods. 

Students should be reminded that 
Aéyo introduces indirect statements with 
accusative and infinitive or with ór/óc 
and that eixov introduces indirect 
statements with ótvvóc (see Chapter 23, 
Grammar 4, page 96). 

The principal parts of the compound 
verb ow éyopnoa (+ dat.) "I talk to, con- 
verse with" are SiaAéEopon or 611A. ey01- 
cogat, OtlAeypat, SieréxOnv. 


Word Building 


Compound words are used freely by 
all Greek writers, especially by the poets, 
who seem to coin them freely. For ex- 
ample, Liddell and Scott list seventeen 
compounds formed from vac, not count- 
ing adjectives, nouns, and verbs formed 
from these basic compounds. 

N.B. All compound adjectives, in- 
cluding those compounded with à-priva- 
tive, are of two terminations, i.e., they 
have no separate feminine forms. 
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~ 
m 
— 


well-born 

ill-born 

lucky (with good luck) 
unlucky (without luck) 
unlearned, ignorant, stupid 
ever remembered 


loving mankind, benevolent 
loving wisdom, philosophic 
loving honor, ambitious 

of short duration, short-lived 
high-souled, generous 

false prophet 


ship battle, sea battle 

shipowner, ship's captain 

(ó xAfjpoc = lot, allotted portion, 

farm) 

3. seafarer, sailor, passenger (vobg + 
Ba-, Batvo = one who goes on a 
ship) 

4. people power, democracy 

5. Irulethe sea 

6. child leader, tutor 


Exercise 27e 


1. dtypévoc (6): nominative mascu- 
line sing. of perfect participle of 
Goukvéopar 

2. tetaypévor Hoav (15): 3rd pl. of plu- 
perfect passive of té&00@ (ttt) 

3. ëcgoóguozo (20): 3rd sing. of pluper- 


iS E B NND MEO E RE ee NUM 


fect of copiCopor 
4. S1ép8apto (22): 3rd sing. of pluper- 
fect passive of d:ag0eipw 
Grammar 2 
Notes: 
Exercise 27f 
1l. The young man reached the city 
before day broke. 


oi abtovpyoi Eg tods dypobc 
énavfjAOov npiv yevéoOar thv 
tonépay. 

2. Before going away father told the 


8l 


children to obey their mother in all 
things. 

npiv èni tò Opog davaPijvat, 6 yépov 
npòç tH 050 averaveto. 

8. Don't stop working until the sun 
sets. 

LN neipópeða ès tiv vov éoBijvar 
npiv Gv keAebop ó vadKAnpoc. 

4. The messengers did not go away 
from Delphi until the Pythia had 
prophesied. 

ó Kpoicoc od« éotpatetoato ini 
1006 IIépcàg xpiv tQ pavteia/td 
xpnotnpío èxphoato. 

5. Before beginning battle Cyrus told 
his soldiers to spare Croesus. 

ó Küpoc é¢ Zápóig &àgixeto npiv tov 
Kpoicov énxiotacOar tt yiyvetar. 


Grammar 3 
Notes: 

Exercise 27g 

1. Themistocles especially was re- 
sponsible for the battle in the 
straits. 


2. Croesus arrived at/reached a state 
of desperation (being at a loss). 

3. What is justice? Justice is helping 
one's friends and harming one's 
enemies. 

4. Are you skilled at playing the lyre? 

5. By quickly pursuing the wild beast 
we will soon catch it. 

6.  Attacking the city, they came 
within hope of taking it. 

7. Is there anything opposite to living, 
just as sleeping (is opposite) to be- 
ing awake? 

8. Pericles, being general on this oc- 
casion, also had the same opinion 
about the Athenians not going out 
against (the enemy), as in the pre- 
vious invasion. 


In no. 7, help as necessary with 
éypnyopévan, the perfect active infinitive 
of éyeipw; for principal parts, see the list 
after passage 230, page 88. 
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H AABAA 
ZQIZEI TO IIAIAION 


Title: "Labda Saves Her Baby" 


For the diminutive roióíov, see 
Word Building, Chapter 25, page 124. 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

When Labda gave birth, the Bacchi- 
adae send ten men to the village in 
which Eetion lived, to kill the baby. 
These men, having arrived and having 
entered the courtyard, asked Labda for 
the baby. She did not know why they had 
come and, thinking that they were 
friends of her husband, she brought the 
baby and gave it to one of them. They 
had decided (it had been planned by 
them) on the way that the first of them to 
receive (having taken) the baby would 
kill it. And so Labda brought the baby 
and gave it, but the baby by divine 
chance smiled at the man (the one of the 
men) who took it. And he was overcome 
by pity (pitying) and could not kill it but 
handed it over to the second, and he to the 
third; and so it passed through all (their 
hands) being handed over, since none 
wanted to do the deed. 
Lines 10-19 

And so returning the baby to its 
mother they went out, and standing at 
the door they accused each other and 
especially the man who had first re- 
ceived it, because he had not acted ac- 
cording to what had been decided, until 
after a long time they decided to go in 
again and all share in the murder. But 
Labda heard all this, standing at the 
very door; and fearing that if they got the 
baby a second time they would kill it, she 
takes it and hides it in a chest, knowing 
that if they came back, they were going to 
search everything. And this indeed is 
what happened. They came in and 
searched, and when the baby did not ap- 
pear, they decided to go away and tell the 
men who had sent them that they had 


done everything that they had ordered. 
And so they went away and said this. 
And after this the baby grew up and be- 
cause it had escaped this danger, it was 
called Cypselus after the chest in which 
it was hidden. 

[éottec (10) and &o18co (13): these 
forms are from the second perfect of 
Yoy (infinitive &-otó-voi, participle 
é-ota-m¢ > tots, totHou, eotdc). 

3 5h Kai éyéveto (15-16): "which 
thing indeed also happened"; 8 is the 
connecting relative. 

éoeAPodot . . . Kai épevviicac: (16): 
datives with &605ev ("it seemed best to 
them," "they decided"). 

KówyeXoc (19): the story explains 
Cypselus' name; the Greeks were very 
fond of such etiological stories, espe- 
cially in myth. In this case the story is 
told about an important historical fig- 
ure. Cypselus was the first of the Greek 
tyrants and ruled Corinth with great 
success until about 625 B.C. when he was 
succeeded by his son Periander. 

Compound verb to be deduced: dia- 
ovyáv (19).] 


Exercise 27h 


1. 6 KÜüpog ñën ëç Xápóig Xoixtoi: Sei 
Tuas napaokevéčeðar óc uay- 
ounÉévouç. 

2. ñ t@v nodepiov otpand t@ 
Kópo/ónó tod Kipov tetaypévn év 
TÔ xedioa 7H xpd 100 Kotews péver. 

3. oi K&pnAor mpd tfjg GAANS otpoti& 
tetaypevai eioív. Sic ti 
xerointaVnénpüktot toto TOig 
Iépocic/ òrò t&v Nepodv; 

4. oi inno. tag kojmAovc qopobuevot 
gevyovow. Sei fuac, kainep 
guneipovs bvtac tod innevery, 
neCovs udxecBar. 

5. dvdpeias uev pepayqpeda, tH dé 
cogícuott tod Kipov vevixhpeba. 


In no. 3, help as necessary with "the 
rest of the army," cf. passage 27B:13; do 
not penalize students if they use the Ionic 
form otpatiijc. "Before" in the English 
sentence = "in front of " = npó. 


28 
O AIIOAAQN 
KPOIZON ZQIZEI 


(a) 


Title: "Apollo Saves Croesus” 


TON 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (o, B, and end reading) to 
give an adapted version of 
Herodotus' story of the fall of 
Sardis, Croesus on the pyre, and 
Croesus’ recognition of his mis- 
take; in an additional reading, to 
provide Bacchylides' account of 
Croesus on the pyre 

2. Grammar: (o) to present the first 
and second perfect and pluperfect 
active; (B) to present verbs found 
most commonly in the perfect tense 
and a summary of the uses of oç 

3. Background: to provide an account 
of various religious currents in 
ancient Greece 


Vocabulary 


&oxopat: the stems are &)- (for 
FaA-) and &Ao-, The digamma ex- 
plains the augmented forms &éAwv 
(from ér&Xov) and ééAoxa (from 
¿fåħoka); remind students about the 
suffix (()oxo (see principal parts after 
passage 248, pages 109—110). The verb is 
passive in meaning in all tenses, in- 
cluding the perfect. 

The noun izxebg is declined like 
BaoiXebc. 

New usage of preposition: Kata (+ 
acc.) = after: xat’ abtéy (11). Compare 
the use of this preposition in line 6 where 
it means "at," in line 9 where it means 
"down," in line 14 where it means "with 
regard to," and in line 24 where it 
means "according to." 


Translation 


Lines 1-13 
Sardis was taken in the following 
way: when the fourteenth day of the siege 
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of Croesus (for Croesus being besieged) 
came, Cyrus sent horsemen through his 
own army and announced that he would 
give gifts to the man who first climbed 
(set foot on) the wall. After this the army 
tried, but when there was no success, 
then, after the others had stopped 
(trying), a certain man called (by 
name) Hyroeades made an attempt ap- 
proaching at that part of the acropolis 
where no guard was (had been) posted; 
for the acropolis was sheer and impreg- 
nable at this point. But this Hyroeades, 
having seen on the previous day one of 
the Lydians climbing down at this (part) 
of the acropolis for his helmet, which had 
rolled down from above, and picking it 
up, he thought about (it) and laid it to 
heart. Next thing, he himself had 
climbed up, and others of the Persians 
were climbing up after him. When 
many had got up there (had approached), 
Sardis was taken in this way and all the 
city was being sacked. 
[ététaxto (7): note the pluperfect passive. 

tote 5 0f] (11): we follow 
Herodotus' text closely here; it is dis- 
concertingly abbreviated; one moment 
Hyroeades is thinking about what he 
saw, the next moment he has already 
climbed the acropolis. Study of the 
tenses used in this paragraph offers use- 
ful insights into aspect.] 
Lines 14-21 

With regard to Croesus himself, this 
is what happened. He had a son (who 
was) in other respects capable, but mute. 
And when the wall was being taken, one 
of the Persians was advancing (going) 
to kill Croesus; and Croesus, seeing him 
coming against (him), because of his 
present misfortune, paid no heed (had 
got into a state of heedlessness), nor did 
it make any difference to him at all 
whether he died (to die). But this boy, the 
mute one, when he saw the Persian ad- 
vancing, through fear broke into speech 
(broke his voice) and said, "Man, do not 
kill Croesus." This was the first thing 
this (boy) spoke, but after this he then 
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(now) continued speaking throughout 
his whole life (for the whole time of his 
life). 
[&oovoc (15): cf. xamds (260:5). 

ti (17): note that this is not the inter- 
rogative ti (which always has an acute 
accent), but rather the indefinite, which 
is here accented because of the following 
enclitic pronoun oi. The pronoun t is 
here accusative of respect, "with respect 
to anything," "in any way," "at all." 

Help as necessary with the infini- 
tive &xoBaveiv (18), which is the subject 
of àépepe (17); literally, "nor did dying 
make any difference to him," better 
English, "nor did it matter to him 
whether he died."] 
Lines 22-30 

The Persians held Sardis and took 
Croesus himself alive, after he had 
ruled for fourteen years and been be- 
sieged for fourteen days, and when he 
had put an end to his own great empire 
according to the oracle. After taking 
him, the Persians brought him to Cyrus. 
And he made a great pyre and put up on 
it Croesus bound in shackles and twice 
seven children of the Lydians, whether 
intending to sacrifice them to some god, 
or learning that Croesus was a god- 
fearing man, he put him on the pyre for 
this reason, wanting to learn whether 
(if) one of the gods would save him from 
being (so that he would not be) burned 
alive. 
[tecoepeokaidexa .. . reocepeckotóeko 
(23): these Ionic forms are accusative, 
although they appear to have nominative 
case endings (xecospeo-). Coincidences 
in the number of years and the number 
of days of this sort struck the Greeks as 
divinely ordained.] 


Principal Parts 


There is no difference in meaning 
between the first and the second aorist of 
qépo. Note the Attic reduplication in the 
perfect (see the principal parts after 298, 
page 187, and the note there in this 
teacher's handbook for an explanation 


of Attic reduplication and other exam- 
ples). You may wish to mention Attic 
reduplication in conjunction with the 
grammar sections on the perfect and 
pluperfect active in this chapter. 

Other verbs from Book I with parts 
from different stems are: 

Épot&o, Epwtyom, ñpónnv, npotnko 
Iask. The future and perfect are based 
on the present, but the aorist is based on 
Épouaelpouoi, éprjoojo. 

tho (infinitive Civ), (imperfect) 
ECov, Chow or Buboonon (from 160), 
(second aorist) éBiov, BeBioxa I live. 

ckonéo, oxéyouar, ÈOKEYÉUNV, 
Écxeupot I look at, examine, consider. 
Attic uses only the present and imperfect 
of oxoxéw, The other tenses are supplied 
by cxéntoyoa (stem oxen-). 


Word Study 


1. gynecologist: ñ yovn, tis yovarKds 
+ 6 Aóyoc, -Aoytà, -Aoyioth = one 
who specializes in the study of the 
diseases of women (coined, 1847). 

2. pharmacologist: tò ọåppakov = 
drug + ó Àoyuotñç = one who spe- 
cializes in the use of medical drugs 
(coined, 1721). 

3. physiotherapist: ñ pboic = nature 
+ Oepan- (as in Beparedw = I treat 
medically) + -iotns = one who 
treats ailments by natural methods 
(coined recently). 

4. pediatrician: 6 nag + tatp-dc, 
iatp-ebm = one who specializes in 
treating children's ailments 
(coined recently). 

5. gerontologist: ò yépwv, tod yépovz- 
oç + 6 Aoyiottig = one who special- 
izes in the study of the diseases of 
the old (coined recently). 

6. anesthetist: &vaicOntos, -ov = 
without feeling or sensation (av- 
+ aicbdvopict = I perceive, feel) 

+ -íomç = one who specializes in 
making patients insensitive to 
pain (coined, 1848). Note that àv- 
is &-privative before a vowel. 
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Grammar 1 


Note that the accent of the perfect in- 
finitive is not recessive. 


Grammar 2 
Notes: 


Grammar 3 
Notes: 


Exercise 28a 


AeAókàot 
AeAvkórec 
pepadyxévar 
TNETOLOAS 
1£Üvnxe 
fixae 
dednAoxapev 
VEVIKNKÓTEÇ 
dedeixaor 
Aehounévact 
yeypagvia 
TEMELKAPLEV 


= == 
hor 6 (0 i 73.0) C yp. CO BS ia 


&AeAóxepuev 
étetipyKer 
fixecav 
émemetkns 
éxexdngecay 
£6e6nA xn 


Exercise 28b 


1. Have you done all that father has 
ordered? 

2. Has your mother persuaded you to 
stay at home? 

3. The Athenians have got into (are 
in) the greatest danger. 

4. The hoplites have been defeated by 
the enemy, and the general himself 
is dead. 

5. Those who had died in the battle 
have been honored by the people. 

6. The slaves had loosed the oxen be- 
fore the sun set. 


ptos be 1 


7. Why have you left the plow in the 
field? 

8. Being a young man then, I had not 
yet learned geometry. 

9. Butnow a sophist has taught me all 
mathematics. 

10. Archimedes, sitting in his bath, 

suddenly shouted (said shouting), 
"Ive found (it)." 


In nos. 8 and 9 students are to de- 
duce yeapetptav and paðnuatré. 

No 10: Archimedes is reputed to 
have shouted e0pnko when he discov- 
ered a method of determining the purity 
of the gold in the crown of Hiero, tyrant 
of Syracuse. 

The California state motto nipnxka 
is the only one in Greek. 


Exercise 28c 


1. oi S0dA01 zobç Bods AeAóx&ci 
Kai/Aehoxdtes oikade Tixàow. 

2. “GG Te yovaixas Kai tobc maidac éc 
THC vúoouç xenópQopev. 

3. f^ Yovh npóc tH Bbpa Éotnxe tov 
&vópa pévovoa. 

4. Qu ti todto zexoínkag; 6 yàp 
O1U9&ckoAóc cot SedtAwKe/SéS5erye ti 
Sei /xpñ noreiv/norijoat. 

5.  &yewóv ioc teOnxéver/tebvaver ñ 
aisxpG¢ Giv. 

Rationalism 
and Mysticism 


For further reading, see The Oxford 
History of the Classical World, pp. 113— 
123 and 267—269, and The World of 
Athens, pp. 124-126. 


O AIIOAAQN 
KPOIZON ZQIZEI 


(B) 


TON 


Vocabulary 


Note that Attic uses the compound 
forms óvajuuvijoxo, &vapvice, and 
avéuvyoo. with the transitive meaning 
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"I remind someone" and that it uses the 
uncompounded forms uéuvnuot, 
¿uvýoðnv, and uvnoðńoopar to mean "I 
remember," "I remembered," and "I 
will remember." 


Translation 


Lines 1-9 

That is what Cyrus did, but Croesus 
standing on the pyre, although he was in 
such great trouble, remembered the 
word(s) of Solon, that none of the living 
is happy. When he remembered this, he 
groaned aloud, and three times from the 
deep silence he called the name 
"Solon." And Cyrus hearing this told 
his interpreters to ask Croesus who this 
was he was calling on. And at first 
when Croesus was asked he kept silence, 
but finally when he was forced, he said 
that Solon (being) an Athenian had 
come to him and after seeing all his 
wealth had considered it worthless (of no 
importance), and that everything had 
turned out for him as he (Solon) had 
said. 
[ànoBeßńko (9): the optative is here used 
in indirect speech to represent a perfect 
indicative of the direct words in sec- 
ondary sequence. In this passage we 
follow Herodotus in using ñÀ8z (7, 
indicative) and &noßeßńko: (9, optative) 
in the same sentence of indirect speech; 
it is often hard to see any reason for the 
writer's preference in this matter; in 
this instance it is hardly convincing to 
say that the writer uses the indicative be- 
cause he wishes his words to be "more 
vivid."] 
Lines 10-17 

Croesus told this story (related these 
things), and the pyre had already been 
lit, and the furthest parts were burning. 
And Cyrus, hearing from his inter- 
preters what Croesus had said, changed 
his mind and, pondering that he who 
was (being) himself a man was giving 
another man, who had been no less than 
himself in his good fortune, alive to the 
fire, and knowing that in human affairs 


(of the things among men) nothing was 
safe, told (his men) to put out the burning 
fire as quickly as possible and to bring 
down Croesus and those with Croesus, 
And those who tried could not any longer 
get control over the fire. 

[ook .. . Ér1 (17): note the splitting of the 
word students are familiar with as the 
single word, ov«ét1.] 

Lines 18-33 

Then it is said by the Lydians that 
Croesus, learning of Cyrus' change of 
mind, shouted for Apollo, calling him to 
stand by him and save him from his 
present trouble. Croesus called the god 
in tears, and, from a clear sky and 
windless calm, clouds suddenly gath- 
ered, and a storm broke out and much 
rain, and the pyre was put out. So Cyrus 
learned that Croesus was both dear to the 
gods and a good man, and he asked him 
this, "Croesus, what man (which of 
men) persuaded you to march against 
my land and become my enemy instead 
of my friend?" And he said, "O king, I 
did this to your good luck and to my bad 
luck; and the god of the Greeks is re- 
sponsible for these things, who urged me 
to wage war. For no one is so foolish that 
he (who) chooses war in preference to 
peace; for in peace suns bury their fa- 
thers, but in war fathers bury their sons. 
But it was god's will Gt was dear to a 
god) that this should happen, I suppose." 
So he spoke, and Cyrus freed him and 
made him sit down near him and 
honored him greatly. 

[The first half of this paragraph is in 
continuous indirect speech, reporting 
what the Lydians say; hence the ac- 
cusatives and infinitives, 

ovvipapeiv (21): compound verb to 
be deduced; make sure that students 
know that ovy- in compounds means 
"together." 

TH of) u&v. eo8otpovtp, ti 5€ 
&ucvro0 Kaxodaipovin (26-27): dative of 
accompanying circumstance. 

oddeis .. . oto Gvóntóc OTI 
Qotu... aipéetar (28-29): this would 


28. O AMOAAQN TON KPOIZON LQIZEI 


more commonly be expressed: obóeic 
oÚt@ &vóntóc oti Hote... aipeioBon. 
We keep Herodotus' text (notice that he 
does not use movable v, e.g., ott botic).] 


Principal Parts 


Knowledge of the fact that the stem is 
extended with an e will help students 
understand the apparent irregularities 
of these verbs. 


Word Building 
1.  60-/80-: giving; gift; traitor; 
treachery 


2.  0m-/0:-: placing, laying down, 
thesis (philosophical term); law- 
giver (compare vópov tien = I 
make a law); proposal, assump- 
tion, hypothesis 

3.  otn-/ota-: standing, position, po- 
litical party, faction (the latter is by 
far the most common meaning of 
o1&616); one who stands before, a 
leader; leadership 

4.  yev-/yov-: family, race; origin, 
creation; ancestor 

5. yvo-/yvo-: opinion, judgment; 
knowledge; known, knowable 

6. wpvn-/uva-: memory; memorial; 
memorial (the suffix -eiov denotes 
either the means of action or the 
place of action, and tò nvnuetov 
means either a record or a monu- 
ment); ever remembered 


Grammar 4 
Notes: 


Grammar 5 
Notes: 


Exercise 28d 


1. This woman, (as) it seems, is 


most prudent by nature (has a 
very wise character). 

2. Idon't know a more prudent 
woman; and so I want to marry 
her. 

3. But I'm afraid her father may 
refuse to give her to me (in mar- 
riage). 

4, The young men, being (by nature) 
very brave, were not afraid. 

5. The boys are accustomed to go to 
school every day. 

6. But they do not always remember 
all that the teacher says. 

7, Croesus remembered all that 
Solon had said. 

8. The majority of the Athenians 
were accustomed to living in the 
country. 

9. When we arrived at the Piraeus, 
we at once hurried to the agora. 

10. There we heard someone saying 
that the ships had already arrived 
at the harbor. 

11. And so let us go to the harbor to 
watch the ships. 

12. How beautiful the ships are! How 
quickly they are sailing in! 

13. This sailor says that two ships 
have not yet arrived. 

14. Now itis possible to see the ships 
sailing as quickly as possible to- 
ward Salamis. 

15. Listen! The admiral has got into 
a rage, (as) it seems, and blames 
the rowers for rowing (as rowing) 
slowly. 


In no. 3, the compound verb éxdodvor 
is to be deduced. 

In no. 12, the compound verb 
£onA£ovow is to be deduced. 


Exercise 28e 


1l.  ég oixade ènavńðopev/oíkaðe 
sraveAOdvtes thy untépo etdopev 
xpóg tH Odpa totnkviav. 

2.  xaínep ebpevi] mepdxvia, 
apyiCeto/apyic8n xoi Tyas 
éuénqeto Qç óy& ExaverBdvrac. 
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3. “n&oav thy fjuépàv ueuévmko.," 
Zon, "ooBovgévm p teOvqxnte." 

4. "@ç táyiota éAnAdOapev," Éonv, 
"Kal obk cióðapev óy& èraviévar" 


O KPOIZOX TITNQZKEI 
THN EAYTOY AMAPTIAN 


Title: "Croesus Learns (of) His Mis- 
take" 


Students will deduce the noun from 
their knowledge of the verb &popróvo. 


Translation 


Lines 1-8 

Cyrus, admiring Croesus for his 
wisdom, told him to ask for whatever 
gift he wanted, And Croesus said, 
"Master, you will show me the greatest 
favor, if you allow me to ask the god of 
the Greeks, whom I honored exceed- 
ingly, whether (if) it is his custom (the 
custom for him) to deceive those who do 
him well" And Cyrus asked why he 
asked for this. And Croesus told him the 
whole story (related all things), going 
through in detail the answers of the ora- 
cles and the offerings that he had sent to 
Delphi and how, induced by the oracle, 
he had waged war against the Persians. 
And Cyrus laughed and said, "You will 
get this from me and anything else you 
want." 
[xapi (2): help as necessary with this 
second person singular future indica- 
tive of yapiGopat. 

õén (8): help as necessary with this 
second person singular of óéojo (+ gen.) 
"I want."] 
Lines 9-11 

When he heard this, Croesus sent 
messengers to Delphi and told them to 
put the shackles down in the temple and 
ask the god whether he was not at all (11) 
ashamed (at) having induced Croesus 
by his oracles to wage war against the 
Persians. 
Lines 12-19 

And when the Lydians arrived and 
said what they had been commanded to 


say, the Pythia spoke as follows: "It is 
impossible even for a god to escape his 
fated lot. With regard to the oracle that 
he was given (the having happened ora- 
cle) Croesus does not rightly blame 
(me); for Apollo said that if he waged 
war against the Persians, he would de- 
stroy a great empire. And any man who 
was going to take sound counsel (delib- 
erate well) should have asked in addi- 
tion whether he (Apollo) meant his own 
or Cyrus' empire." So the Pythia 
answered the Lydians, and they re- 
turned to Sardis and announced this to 
Croesus. And when he heard it, he ac- 
knowledged that the mistake was his, 
not the god's. 

[covéyvo (18): cuyyuyvóoox@ means "I 
know or think something with some- 
one," hence, e.g., "share a secret"; 
Spot cvyyvvóoko = "I am conscious 
of something," "I admit," "I confess an 
error. Herodotus here omits tnovté.] 


Exercise 28f 


1. 6 Kpoicoc &yyéAovc rpóg tobc 
AeAgobc nénoppev ac tov Ogbv 
Epatnoovtas 61x ti ó Gedo Eavtdyv 
npodédaxev. 

2. ol &yyeAor &¢ todo AeAgods 
aotypévor eioi Kai év tO lep 
éotKOTES TH pavteiw Kéxpyvtc. 

3. 7 Dhia šËñyntor tov tod 
"AndhAwvos xpmonóv: 6 Oeóc tov 
Kpoicov uépoetoi tao ob cóopova 
yevóuevov/negoxóca. 

4. 6 Kpoicog tov xpnopdv axnKods 
quvócker adtdg &uaptóv. 

5. “ed, ged," gnotv: "óc avdéntos ñv. 
adtéc, Gc Éowe, THY Euavtod 
&pyiv Kata ÉAvxo." 


We supply &«v:óv in no. 1; indirect 
reflexives will be touched on in Chapter 
29, Grammar 3, pages 183-184. 


AAAOZ AOTOZ 
IIEPI TOY KPOIZOY 


Title: "Another Story about Croesus" 
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Illustration 


Belly amphora by the Myson 
Painter, ca. 500 B.c. (Paris, Louvre). 


Caption under Illustration 


"Croesus having mounted the fu- 
neral pyre is making a libation": the 
perfect participle is used because Croe- 
sus' past act of mounting results in his 
being set on the pyre (a present state of 
affairs). 


Text 


The text we follow for the extract 
from Bacchylides is that of Bruno Snell, 
Teubner, 1961. Lines 19-21 of our ex- 
tract are particularly fragmentary in 
the papyrus, with only uopíov (19), v 
(end of 20), and &otv (21) preserved. 


Translation 


For once, when Zeus having fulfilled his 
fated judgment, Sardis was being taken 
by the army of the Persians, Apollo of the 
golden sword guarded even the ruler of 
horse-taming Lydia, Croesus; he, hav- 
ing come to the day he had never ex- 
pected to see (the unexpected day), was 
not going to/did not intend to wait for 
tearful slavery; but he heaped up a pyre 
before his bronze-walled courtyard, and 
there he mounted with his dear wife and 


with his fair-haired daughters weeping 
inconsolably; and he raised his hands to 
the high air and calls aloud: "Mighty 
spirit, where is the gratitude of the gods? 
And where is the lord, son of Leto? The 
house of Alyattes has vanished, and 
what return from Pytho now appears for 
my countless gifts? The Medes are 
sacking the city taken by the spear; the 
Pactolus eddying with gold is reddened 
with blood; the women are led shame- 
fully from their well-built palaces. 
What was hateful before (is now) dear; it 
is sweetest to die." So much he said and 
told the delicately-stepping (servant) to 
light the wooden pyre. And the maidens 
shrieked and threw up their own hands 
to their mother; for death foreseen is the 
most hateful death for mortals. But 
when the bright strength of the terrible 
fire was rushing through (the pyre), Zeus 
set a black-covering cloud above it and 
quenched the yellow flame. Nothing is 
incredible, whatever the care of the gods 
brings to pass; then Apollo born in Delos 
carried the old man (i.e., Croesus) to the 
Hyperboreans and settled him there with 
the maidens of the slender ankles (i.e., 
his daughters), because of his piety, be- 
cause he had sent to holy Pytho the 
greatest (gifts) of (all) mortals. 

[otA.àc (28): "their own," a common 
Homeric meaning.] 


29 
META TO THX 
OAAAXZXH£Z KPATOX 


(a) 
Title: "Sea Power Is a Great Thing" 


This is quoted from the speech Per- 
icles made to the Assembly just before 
the outbreak of the war (see Chapter 
21p:23—24). 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (« and D) to present a 
slightly adapted version of the first 
of a pair of naval battle narratives 
from Thucydides; in the tail read- 
ing to give an adapted version of 
Thucydides' account of prepara- 
tions for a second naval battle 

2. Grammar: (a) to present the verb 
oida; clauses of result with éote; 
and the pronouns o$ and cov; (B) to 
present the potential use of the opta- 
tive in main clauses 

3. Background: to provide background 
information on Thucydides 


Vocabulary 


The word for "dawn" is declined 
Éoc, éw, Eo, Ew (no plural); cf. the de- 
clension of 6 Acyóc, "hare," given in the 
first teacher's handbook, page 22. This 
is the so-called Attic declension. 


Translation 


Lines 1-4 

The following winter the Athenians 
sent twenty ships around the Pelopon- 
nesus with (and) Phormio as general, 
who, based on Naupactus, kept guard so 
that no one should sail out of Corinth and 
the Crisaean Gulf (the Gulf of Corinth) 
or sail in. 
[Kpicaiov xóAzov (4): Crisa was a city 
in Phocis near Delphi; the term refers to 
the Gulf of Corinth. 

If the Athenians had been able to 
blockade the Gulf of Corinth effectively, 


they might have been able to starve 
Corinth into submission, since she had 
to import nearly all her grain. It was 
very difficult, however, to make a com- 
plete blockade with triremes, which did 
not normally sail at night, and a 
squadron of twenty ships would have 
been too small to keep up a continuous 
blockade. They could, however, inter- 
cept fleets trying to get out of the gulf. 
Naupactus was at a strategic point, near 
the narrowest part of the gulf; it had been 
seized by Athens at the beginning of the 
First Peloponnesian War, and 
Messenians who left the Peloponnesus 
after the capture of Ithome by the 
Spartans were settled there by the 
Athenians in 459 B.c.] 
Lines 5-9 

The Corinthians and their allies 
were compelled to fight a sea battle about 
this time (around the same days) 
against Phormio and the twenty Athe- 
nian ships (ships of the Athenians) that 
were on guard at Naupactus. For 
Phormio was watching them as they 
were sailing along outside the gulf, 
wanting to attack them in open waters. 
[The map on page 178 shows Phormio's 
tactics. He thought, quite rightly, that 
the superior Athenian seamanship 
would be more effective in open waters, 
and so he let the Corinthian fleet sail 
unmolested until it was through the nar- 
rows.] 
Lines 10-17 

The Corinthians and their allies 
were sailing, prepared not for battle but 
more for carrying troops to Acarnania, 
and they did not think (not thinking) 
that the Athenians would dare start 
(make) a naval battle. But sailing past 
their own land, they saw the Athenians 
sailing along opposite, and when they 
were crossing from Patrae in Achaea 
toward the mainland opposite, they saw 
the Athenians sailing toward them from 
Chalcis. So they are compelled to fight 
in the middle of the straits. 
[L'Axapvavtàv (11): locate Acarnania for 
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students on a wall map of Greece. 

Acarnania and northwest Greece 
were one of the main theaters of war; 
both sides were trying to control the 
northwest coast of Greece, which was the 
route followed by grain ships sailing to 
and from Sicily, the main source of 
grain for the cities of the Peloponnesus. 

àv toApiioat (12): a potential opta- 
tive in indirect statement with the in- 
finitive substituted for the optative and 
the particle àv retained.] 


Lines 18-26 

And the Peloponnesians formed a 
circle of their ships, as large as they 
were able, the prows (facing) outward 
and the sterns inward, and they put the 
light boats, which were sailing with 
them, inside. And the Athenians, 
drawn up in single file, sailed around 
them in a circle and compressed them 
into a small (space), always sailing by 
within a hair's breadth; an order had 
been given to them by Phormio before- 
hand that they were not to attack until he 
gave the signal. For he expected that 
their formation would not hold but that 
their ships would crash into each other 
and that the boats would cause confu- 
sion; and if the breeze blew out of the 
gulf, which usually happened toward 
dawn, they would not stay still for any 
time (they would stay still, i.e., keep 
their formation, for no time). 

[The Peloponnesian tactics were foolish 
and resulted from their fear of the supe- 
rior Athenian seamanship. Phormio's 
tactics were extraordinarily bold and 
could not have been carried out except by 
extremely skillful crews. 

Compound verbs to be deduced: 
ÉovénA& (20), neprémAeov (21). 

Kpocipyto ... onutvy (22-23) and 
HAmCe ... 01006 (23-26): for the 
treatment of complex sentences in indi- 
rect speech, see Chapter 30, Grammar 2, 
pages 200-202. The sentence in lines 
22—23 is analyzed on page 202 (iii). Full 
discussion should be left until Chapter 
30, Grammar 2.] 


Principal Parts 


See Appendix for further discussion 
of these forms. 


Word Study 


The definitions given below are 
those of the Greek words and not of the 
English words as currently used. 


1. theology:  0:oXoyt& (ó Ogóc 
+ -Àoy(&) = the study of God. 

2. Bible: j B6BAog/BiBAoc, tò BiBAtov = 
The Book. 

3. dogma: tà 8óyuo = belief. 

4. orthodoxy: ñ dpOo0d0Eta (ópOóc, - 
fj, -óv + ñ 56Ea) = right belief. 

5. heresy: h atpects (aipéouat = I take 
for myself, choose) = choice, system 
of beliefs, religious or philosophi- 
cal sect. 

6. ecclesiastical: éxxdAno.aotixéc, -ñ, 
-óv = concerned with the éxxAnoia, 
the name given to the church by 
early Christians. 


Grammar 1 
Notes: 


Exercise 29a 


1. Do you know where the foreigners 
have come from? 

2. No one knew where the merchants 
had sailed to. 

3. Ihave never seen such an uproar. 
Do you know what has happened? 

4. The farmer, not knowing what the 
foreigner wanted, was at a loss as 
to what he should do. 

5. These men neither know when the 
Assembly will take place, nor do 
they want to know. 

6. Wicked man, know well that you 
will suffer terribly (for) having 
done such terrible things. 

7. The citizens did not know that the 
ambassador had lied. 
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8. The messengers went away before 
they knew whether we would re- 
ceive their proposals or not. 

9. Wait until you know what we want. 

10. The women, knowing that their 
husbands had got into danger, were 
very afraid. 


Exercise 29b 


ed toh tov BocuU.éa. ópyiCópevov. 

åp’ oloða xoi gAnAvPGow ol naidec; 

BoóXopoa eiðévar Sià ti todto 

éxoinoac. 

h yovi ed eidvia ti éyéveto tà 

&vópi tò &XnEc eixev. 

5. ox eiddtes nÓte doiketa T] voc, 
cav thy fhiuép&v èv tO Mpévi 
Éuevov. 

6. ótàv eidapev tic toOto éxoinoev, 
eùbóç covedOds Spiv 
éEopev/Epodpev. 

7. © óñuoç 8v óAtyov joe tov prtopo 
od tà &Àn08 Aéyovto. 

8. ó yépav àxfAOÓe npiv aKxodoat 
né&vta Soa lojev. 

9. 8v dAtyou siosóueða Suk ti odK 
Épueiev. 

10. oi tod narðòç texdvtec Tógoov 
adtdov od Agyovta tà GANGA. 


— go tonc 


Grammar 2 
Notes: 


Exercise 29c 


1. The Corinthians had so many 
ships that they did not think that the 
Athenians would start (make) a 
naval battle. 

2. Phormio was so confident that he 
attacked (was confident enough to 
attack) the Corinthians although 
they had so many ships. 

3. The wind was so strong that the 
ships crashed into each other. 

4. tov natépa tocodtov xpóvov ëv ti 
&yop& éuévopev dote páa Kap- 
vopev. 


B. návta eédw zxpácotw ücte otkade 
£naviéva. 

6. io: téAog ó nathp nxpooyopei, 
Hote npiv oixkade onevder eEcotw. 

7. oixade émavedBdvtec ol naides oUto 
éxapvov mote xaevder. 


Grammar 3 
Notes: 


Exercise 29d 


1. The slaves were afraid that their 
master would become angry with 
them. 

2. The Corinthians did not know that 
the Athenians had seen them. 

3. The woman hoped that her husband 
would help her. 

4. The ambassadors said that the 
king had sent them. 

5. The Athenians became angry 


seeing their property destroyed. 


Thucydides 


For further reading, see Ancient 
Writers, Vol. I, pp. 267—289; Cambridge 
History of Classical Literature, Vol. I, pp. 
441—456; and The Oxford History of the 
Classical World, pp. 193—197. 


META TO THX 
ƏAAAZZHZ KPATOX 


(B) 


Vocabulary 


xataéde: the uncompounded forms 
of the second aorist are as follows: 
(indicative) dv, čs, ESD, E5dpev, 
£5dte, Edoav; (subjunctive) 800, Súng, 
Són, Sbapev, Sdnte, Sówor (imperative) 
8961, Sito, Site, Sévtev; (infinitive) 
Sova, (participle) 60c, doa, 50v. 
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Translation 


Lines 1-11 

When the breeze came down, and 
the ships, which were (being) already in 
a confined (little) space, were thrown 
into confusion at once by the wind and 
by the boats, and ship fell against ship, 
and the sailors shouting and abusing 
each other (using shouts and abuse) 
heard none (nothing) of the orders that 
were being passed along, then Phormio 
gives the signal; and the Athenians 
falling on them first sink one of the 
flagships and then destroyed the others 
wherever they went, and put them into a 
panic, so that they flee to Patrae and 
Dyme in Achaea. And the Athenians 
chased them and took twelve ships and 
picked up most of the men from them; 
then they sailed away toward Moly- 
crion, and after setting up a trophy at 
Rhion they withdrew to Naupactus. 

[f xophosiav Sié@Oerpov (6): fi xop- 
osav is an indefinite clause with the 
optative in secondary sequence; see 
Chapter 25, Grammar 2b, page 117. 

t@ ‘Pi (10): this is the headland 
(piov) on the north shore of the Gulf of 
Corinth, referred to in the tail reading 
(line 4) as tò ‘Piov tò MoAvxpixdv and 


now known as Antirrhium Promontory. 


The headland opposite on the south shore 
was known as tò ‘Piov tò 'Ayaïkóv (see 
tail reading, line 5) and is now known 
as Rhium Promontory.] 
Lines 12-21 

The Peloponnesians sailed along 
with the rest of their ships straight from 
Dyme and Patrae to Cyllene. And 
Cnemus and the ships of the Leucadians 
arrive at Cyllene from Leucas, And the 
Spartans also send advisers for Cnemus 
to the fleet (the ships), telling him to pre- 
pare another and more successful 
(better) sea battle and not to be shut out 
from the sea by a few ships. For they did 
not think that their fleet was deficient 
but that some cowardice had occurred; 
and so they sent off the advisers in 
anger. And those who had come with 


Cnemus sent for other ships, summon- 
ing their allies to help, and they fitted out 
the ships already there (as) for battle. 
[c000c (12): previously this word has 
been used in the sense of "immedi- 
ately"; here and elsewhere in the 
readings from Thucydides it means 
"straight" (from one place to another, 
here from Dyme and Patrae to Cyllene. 

KvAAnvny ... Aevxddoc (13): locate 
Cyllene and Leucas for students on a 
wall map of Greece. 

Kvfiuog (14): Cnemus was the Spar- 
tan commander in chief in this theater 
of operations, based on Leucas, an is- 
land allied to the Peloponnesians; he 
sails to Cyllene with the ships of the Leu- 
cadian navy; this is clear in the Greek, 
since éxetvey (14) follows dnd Agukáóoc 
(13).] 

Lines 22-28 

And Phormio also sends messen- 
gers to Athens, to announce their (the 
enemy's) preparations and to tell of the 
battle that they had won, and telling 
them to send off to him as many ships as 
possible quickly, as he expected every 
day to fight a naval battle (the expecta- 
tion every day being that he would fight 
a naval battle). And the Athenians send 
him twenty ships and instructed the 
commander of the squadron (the man 
bringing them) in addition to go to Crete 
first to help some allies there. 


Principal Parts 


These verbs show a form of redupli- 
cation in the perfect tense known as Attic 
reduplication, although it occurs also 
outside the Attic dialect. The initial 
vowel and consonant of the stem on 
which the perfect is based are repeated, 
and what was originally the initial 
vowel is lengthened, thus &Xa- > &X- 
fjla-xa. Other Attic reduplicated per- 
fects already given are àxóA-oA-o 
(Vocabulary 260, page 128), ¿k-ñAu0-o 
(Principal Parts 27a, page 146), and èv- 
fjvox-a, év-tvey-at (Principal Parts 
28a, page 162). 
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The form éAadvm comes from the 
stem éAa- + the nasal infix -vv- (see the 
lists of principal parts after passages 23p 
and 24a for other verbs with nasal in- 
fixes. 


Word Building 

1. custom, justice, right, lawsuit, 
penalty 

2. just 

3. Ijudge 

4. ajudge (at Athens a member of the 


jury panel, a juror) 
5. concerned with law or trials 
6. unjust 


Here is a similar set based on oyoAn: 


h oxoAn: leisure, study 

oxoAoioc, -&, -ov: leisurely 

oxoAGCw: I am at leisure, I study 

6 oxoAaotis: a man of leisure (this 
word only occurs in late Greek) 

oxoAMotiKds, -ñ, -óv: inclined to 
leisure, inclined to study, 
scholarly 

&oxoAoc, -ov: without leisure, busy 

f| &cxoAià: want (or lack) of leisure, 
business 


Note that oxoAoioc, &oxoAXoc, and 
&oxoAtà have the connotations of only 
the first meaning of oxoAf. 


Grammar 4 
Notes: 


Note that the negative with the poten- 
tial optative is od instead of uñ, which is 
used with the optative of wish (see Chap- 
ter 25, Grammar 1, page 116). In future 
less vivid conditions, the main clause 
(which resembles a potential optative) 
also uses o% as the negative (see Chapter 
30, page 194). 


Exercise 29e 


1. Iwouldn't want to harm the child. 

2. Icouldn't do this. 

3. I would gladly hear/I should like to 
hear what the young man wants. 


4. Perhaps the king would give us 
some money. 

5. We would scarcely obey the gen- 
eral if he gives such orders (giving 
such orders). 

6. Would you tell me what has hap- 
pened? 

7. Who would trust this man, who has 
often lied to us? 

8. You wouldn't escape the notice of 
the gods doing wrong (you would be 
seen by the gods if you should do 
wrong). 

9. Asthey are hostile they would not 
want to help us. 

10. You couldn't step into the same 
river twice. (This is quoted by 
Plato, Cratylus 402a, from the 
philosopher Heracleitus, who 
maintained that everything is in a 
state of flux—návta pei, and so the 
river you step into tomorrow will be 
different from the one you step into 
today). 


Exercise 29f 


1. fovAoiunv àv tov l&tpóv e%09ç 
ióeiv. 

toms ðv ook dpehoin pe. 

fóéog &v loui ç thy '"Eníóovpov. 

ó Ocóc Sivarto &v pe Tatpevew. 
A€yors Gv por note éier rAsúoecoðar 
h voc; 


AMOOTEPOI 
IIAPAZKEYAZONTAI QZ 
AYGIZ NAYMAXHZONTEZ 


Title: "Both Sides Prepare for Another 
Naval Battle" 


SUG co mm 


Translation 


Lines 1-7 

The Peloponnesians in Cyllene, 
while the Athenians were detained (held 
back) around Crete, sailed ready 
(having been prepared) (as) for battle to 
Panormus in Achaea (of Achaea), where 
the land force of the Peloponnesians had 
come to their aid. And Phormio also 
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sailed along to Molycrian Rhion and 
anchored beyond (outside) it with the 
twenty ships, with which he had 
(already) fought. The Peloponnesians 
themselves also came to anchor at Rhion 
in Achaea, not far from Panormus, with 
seventy-seven ships, when they actually 
saw the Athenians. 

[ópuíicovto (6): the aorist followed by the 
"when" clause suggests that just as the 
Peloponnesians dropped anchor they 
saw the Athenian squadron; the distance 
between the two headlands is less than a 
mile and a quarter. 

@putcoavto koi adtoi . . . ÉxeiOT] Kai 
100g 'AOnvatoug eióov (6-7): two uses of 
adverbial xot are illustrated here. The 
first kaí emphasizes the single word 
abtoi = "they themselves also." The 
second xet gives emphasis to its whole 
clause, e.g., "when they actually 
Saw...."] 

Lines 8-15 

And for six or seven days they were 
lying at anchor opposite each other, prac- 
ticing and preparing for battle, the Pelo- 
ponnesians determined (having the in- 
tention) not to sail outside the Rhions 
into the broad waters, afraid of their 
former misfortune, and the Athenians 
(determined) not to sail into the nar- 
rows, thinking that battle in a little 
space was in their (the enemy's) favor. 
Then Cnemus and the other generals of 
the Peloponnesians, wanting to have the 
engagement quickly, before any aid 
came from Athens, called together the 


troops and, seeing that the majority of 
them were afraid because of their former 
defeat and that their morale was low 
(they were not eager), exhorted them. 
[Words glossed earlier in chapter: év 
éAty@ in a little (space). 

Compound verb to be deduced: 
EvvexdAecav (14). 

Thucydides proceeds to quote the 
speeches, first of the Peloponnesian 
commanders, then of Phormio to his 
troops.] 


Exercise 29g 


1. tocadtar veç "oov toig KopwOio1c 
ote ph ooBeicÓai tobc 'AO0nvatovc 
dAtyous Svtac. (Or dote oóx 
&popobvto might be acceptable, but 
the sense suggests a "natural" 
rather than an "actual" 
consequence.) 

2. @ovto yàp tobg ‘AOnvatovg oox äv 
xoÀuñoca coíci xpocBoAeiv. (Or od 
toAGew ooici xpooBoAeiv could be 
used.) 

3. (xg 8b &g thy eopuxoptàv &otkovto, 
eidov toù ‘AOnvaiouc coict 
npoonAÉovtag. 

4. obtoc oov égoPodvto/éqoBnOncav 
ote tabdpevor kóxAov z@v vedv 
napecxevaCovto o> a&pDdvobpevor. 

5. @ç dé oi KopívOto: «à nveópat/t® 
&véuo étapdacovto, ot "AOnvoiot 
adtoig npooneaévtes èc qópov 
Katéotnoav mote Épvyov èc tac 
Tla&tp&c. 
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(Y) 


Title: "Sea Power Is a Great Thing" 
The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: (œ and B) to present a 
slightly adapted version of the sec- 
ond of a pair of naval battle narra- 
tives from Thucydides; in the final 
reading to give an adapted version 
of Thucydides' account of a planned 
Peloponnesian attack on the Pi- 
raeus, which was diverted to an at- 
tack on Salamis instead 

2. Grammar: (a) to present the various 
types of conditional sentences; (B) to 
show how complex sentences, in- 
cluding conditionals, are handled 
in indirect speech 

3. Background: to carry the account of 
the Peloponnesian War through to 
its conclusion with the defeat of 
Athens 


Vocabulary 


The declension of xépac, "wing" (of 
an army or of a naval fleet) is: xépas, 
KÉpoc, képq, Képac; képà, Kep&v, 
Kép&ou(v), Képa. 

New usage of preposition: zepi 
(+ dat.) = concerning: nepi t® yopio (9— 
10). 

New usage of preposition: nopáà 
(+ acc.) = along, past: xoà thv yfiv (11). 


Translation 


Lines 1-8 

The Peloponnesians, when the 
Athenians did not sail into the gulf 
against them, wanting to lead them in 
(into the gulf) against their will, put out 
to sea at dawn and sailed in the direc- 
tion of the gulf, arranging their ships 
four deep, with the right wing leading, 
just as they had been at anchor (as they 


were also anchoring); and on this wing 
they posted their twenty fastest sailing 
Ships, so that, if Phormio thought that 
they were sailing against Naupactus 
and sailed there to help (helping sailed 
along there), the Athenians would not 
escape their attack, but these ships would 
shut (them) in. 
[The map and diagram of the battle on 
page 190 make these maneuvers clear. 

SeE Képa hyovuévo (4): dative of 
instrument or accompaniment; see 
Chapter 26, Grammar 3d and e, page 
138.] 
Lines 9-16 

And Phormio, as (which thing) they 
were expecting, frightened for 
(concerning) his base (the place) which 
was deserted, when he saw them putting 
out to sea, reluctantly (unwillingly) and 
hastily embarked and sailed along the 
land, and at the same time the infantry 
(foot army) of the Messenians came to 
(their) aid. And the Peloponnesians, 
seeing them sailing along in single file 
and already (being) inside the gulf and 
close to land, which they had wanted 
most, at one signal immediately turned 
their ships and sailed in close line with 
all speed against the Athenians, and 
hoped to cut off all the ships. 
[npocedéxovto (9): students may need 
help with the meaning of the verb here; it 
was given in Chapter 22, page 80, with 
four meanings, "I receive, admit, await, 
expect." 
Lines 17-24 

But eleven of the Athenian ships, 
which were leading, escape the wing of 
the Peloponnesians; but the others the 
Peloponnesians caught and pushed out 
toward the land as they (tried to) escape 
and disabled (note this meaning of the 
verb, which recurs in these passages) 
them. And they killed all the Athenians 
who did not swim to shore. And they 
took in tow some of the ships and pulled 
them empty (and one they had already 
taken with its crew), but the Messenians, 
who came to help and went into the sea in 
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full armor (with their weapons), boarded 
and, fighting from the decks, saved 
some when they were already being 
towed away. 
[Soo1 uh £&évevoov (20): the negative is 
uñ because the clause has a conditional 
force, "if they did not swim to shore." 

adtoicg &võpéoıv (21-22): dative of 
accompaniment; see Chapter 26, 
Grammar 3e, page 138; "with the men 
themselves" = "with its crew." 

eidov ñën (22): note that the aorist 
with 75n is translated "had."] 


Principal Parts 


Earlier lists of principal parts fol- 
lowing the reading passages have been 
restricted largely to verbs that students 
met in Book I, where they were given 
only the present and aorist tenses. In 
this and the final two sets of principal 
parts we repeat verbs that have already 
been given with complete sets of princi- 
pal parts in the vocabulary lists in Book 
II but that deserve special attention. 

Note that Attic uses the compound 
forms dvapivicKo, &vojvfjoo, and 
àvéuvnoa with the transitive meaning 
"I remind someone” and that it uses the 
uncompounded forms uéuvnuoi, éuvi- 
ov, and uvnoĝńoouar to mean "I 
remember,” "I remembered," and "I 
will remember." 

The first principal part (ava- 
uuivfjoko) shows both present redu- 
plication (see the principal parts after 
reading 26o, page 130) and -(i)oxm (see 
the principal parts after reading 24p, 
pages 109-110). 


Word Study 


1. philosopher: 6 q1Aócogoc. 

2. analyze: &voÀ$o = I break up, 
break into constituent parts, ana- 
lyze (cf. ñ a&vaAvoic). 

3. political: noAitixédc, -ñ, -óv. 

4. logically: KoyiKdc, -ñ, -óv. tà 
Ao = logic. 

5. hypothesis: ñ bxd8ectc. brotið 
= I set before, propose. bxotiBepna = 


I set before myself, assume. 

6. ideal: ióéà = form, shape 
(Platonic "form," "idea"); via 
Latin idealis. 

7. problem: tò npóBAnua (xpoBó22.0) 
= anything thrown forward, some- 
thing put forward for discussion. 

B. politician: xoXiuwóc, -ń, -óv. 

9. agonizes: &ywviCouc: = I contend, 
struggle. 

10. sphere: ñ ogaipa = ball, sphere 
(English word sphere first used in 
sense of "sphere of action" in 1606). 

11. practical: np&xtixéc, -ñ, -óv = fit 
for action. 

12. cycle: ó kóxXoc = circle, wheel, cy- 
cle. 

13. crisis: ij kpíow = judgment, event, 
issue; (medical) the turning point 
in a disease, sudden change. 

14, therapy: ñ Sepanei& = service; 
(medical) treatment. 

15. empirical: éuneipiKdc, -h, -óv = 
concerned with experience (h 
éureipta). 

16. ideology: td eidSoc/h i8£à + -Aoytà 
(coined 1796, via French idéologie 
a system of ideas). 

17. dogma: tò Séypa = opinion, belief. 

18. theoretical: Bewpntikdc, -0, -óv = 
contemplative, speculative 
(Bewpéw, I look at, inspect, contem- 
plate with the mind). 

19. analysis: ñ &vóXvoic. 

20. pragmatic: np&ypatixéc, -ñ, -óv = 
fit for action. 


It is hard to see how this passage 
could be rewritten to give the same 
meaning without using the words 
derived from Greek. The attempt to 
rewrite it will demonstrate to students 
that some things cannot be expressed ad- 
equately without using words derived 
from Greek, 


Grammar 1 


Rarely, past contrary to fact condi- 
tions are found with the pluperfect in- 
stead of the aorist indicative. 
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In discussing contrary to fact and 


future less vivid conditions, which use 
the potential particle av, it may be useful 
to compare the potential optative (Chapter 
29, Grammar 4, pages 187—188), which 
may sometimes be thought of as the 

main clause of a future less vivid con- 
dition. 


Exercise 30a 


1. 


If you do not discuss (talk about) 
peace, I will not listen to you. 
(open, future more vivid) 

If we had conquered the barbar- 
ians, all would have honored us. 
(past contrary to fact) 

If we should hurry home, perhaps 
we would arrive in time. (remote, 
future less vivid) 

If you told everything to the king, 
you were foolish. (open, past par- 
ticular) 

If you had stayed at home, you 
would not have got into such dan- 
ger. (past contrary to fact) 

If the allies were here, they would 
be helping us. (present contrary to 
fact) 

If we summon the allies, they will 
come to help us. (open, future more 
vivid) 

If you do this, I will kill you. (open 
future particular or minatory) 

If we had set out immediately, we 
would already have arrived at the 
city. (past contrary to fact) 

If you should speak the truth, I 
would believe you. (remote, future 
less vivid) 

If ever you do this, I praise you. 
(present general) 

If ever this dog saw a wolf, it used to 
run away. (past general) 


Exercise 30b 


y 


If we should hurry straight to the 
city, perhaps we would arrive be- 
fore evening falls. 

et uoi f]yoio, ñëéoç Gv Exolpumv. 
If we had not met the shepherd, we 


10. 


would have missed the way. 

ei pi] éonedoapev, óy& àv oikade 
&oikópeBa. 

If you listen to me, you will soon 
learn everything. 

&áv por taxéws Exnobe, áqiéópueOo 
npiv yevéoOar tiv vixta. 

If the children had obeyed their 
father, they would not have got 
into such danger, 

ei oiko1 éueivapev, toù &yàva 
ook Gv ebedpeba. 

Unless I trusted you, I would not be 
telling you this. 

ei rapfjv ò zocüp, Hiv Gv 
£BorjBe:. 

If the god had not quenched the 
fire, Croesus would have been 
burned alive. 

ei ui] &k&Aeoe tov Beòv ó Kpoicoc, 
ox àv $oó0n. 

If you see mother in the agora, ask 
her to hurry home. 

&àv ph dv óA(yov oixade éxavéAOn 
h ufymp, £yà adtoc eim Oç 
Üntücov abthy. 

If my brother were not suffering 
so (suffering bad things), I would 
not be so sad. 

ei napy f] utmp, Ariotato 
Gv/jder &v ti Sei Hpac noteiv. 

If ever the enemy invades the 
land, the farmers remove to the 
city. 

¿àv oi KopívOtot tà tod Poppi- 
«voc VaLTIKG xpooBáAoo:, 
viküvcot. 

If ever the Athenians attacked, the 
enemy retired. 

ei &vaxopnicoiev/&voyopfioevxv 
oi 'AOnvoioi oi mohéur0r 
npoocéíDaAAov abroic. 


Note that in no. 1, £505; means 
"straight." 


The Downfall of Athens 
Illustration (page 197) 
This relief and inscription are in 


the Acropolis Museum, Athens. The de- 
cree inscribed below the relief was 
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passed in 405 B.c., but it was engraved 
on this relief and set up on the Acropolis 
in 403/402 B.C., when Cephisophon was 
secretary to the Council. It is worth 
quoting the opening lines: 


Knotcogóv Ilataviebg éypapudteve. 
Laptor Soot petà tod Órnuou tod 'A0n- 
vaimy éyévovto. 85o0Eev tı BouÀAñi Kai 
tH Shor Kexponic éexpvté&veve, 
TldAvpvic Edwvopeds eypappateve, 
‘Adetiac ñpxe, Nikogüv 'AOpovebc 
éxeotater. T'vópr KAeiógov Kol ovv- 
zput&ávEGV* énoiwécoi toic npéoBeat toig 
Laptorg toig te mpotépoig f(kovct Kai toic 
vOv xoi tit BovAT Kai toig otpatnyoic 
Kai toig GAAoIG Laptors öt eiciv &vOpec 
yaoi xoi npóOvjot noieiv Š ti SOvav- 
tor &yaðóv . . .* Kai àvri dv ed nero- 
Kaow "AOnvatous, . . . 5e56y001 tfj 
BovAfR: xoi tài Oro: Yontouç 'A0n- 
vaioug eivai, roAvtevonévouc Onoc av 
avtoi BooAovtoi. 


Cephisophon of Paeania was secre- 
tary (to the Council). To all the Samians 
who stood by the Athenian people. The 
Council and people resolved; (the tribe 
of) Cecropis formed the prytany, Polym- 
nis of (the deme) Euonymus was secre- 
tary, Alexias was archon, Nicophon of 
(the deme) Athmonia was chairman. 
The proposal of Cleisophus and his fel- 
low prytaneis: to commend the Samian 
ambassadors of both the present and the 
previous embassies, and the (Samian) 
Council and generals and the rest of the 
Samians, because they are good men 
and eager to do what good they can... ; 
and in return for the benefits they have 
done the Athenians, . . . it has been re- 
solved by the Council and people that the 
Samians should be Athenians (i.e., 
Athenian citizens), while keeping what- 
ever constitution they themselves 
want... . 


The first two lines form an intro- 
duction; the original decree begins at 
line 3, with the usual formal introduc- 
tion (see essay, Chapter 22, page 78); 
your students could be reminded of how 
the constitution functioned. To grant 


Athenian citizenship to individuals for 
the benefits they had conferred on 
Athens was not uncommon, but to en- 
franchise a whole state is quite excep- 
tional. 


For further reading, see The World 
of Athens, pp. 34-41. 


META TO THX 
@AAALZHE KPATOZ 


(8) 


Vocabulary 


ÉoOnv: conjugated like Éotnv. 

1pónoiov: see note to line 27 of the 
translation. 

New usage of preposition: bró (+ 
acc.) = at (of time): brò vóxta (29). 


Translation 


Lines 1-10 

And so here the Peloponnesians 
were prevailing and disabled the Athe- 
nian ships; but their twenty ships on 
(from) the right wing were pursuing the 
eleven ships of the Athenians that had 
escaped their turning movement. And 
except for one ship they escaped safely to 
Naupactus before the Peloponnesians 
could catch them, and facing with prows 
toward the enemy they prepared to de- 
fend themselves, if the Peloponnesians 
sailed to land against them. And they 
(the Peloponnesians) arrived and 
raised the victory song, as though they 
had already won (as being in a state of 
victory); but a Leucadian ship was pur- 
suing the one remaining Athenian ship, 
alone (one) far in front of the others. 
And there happened to be a merchant 
ship moored out at sea; and the Athenian 
ship sailing around it strikes the pursu- 
ing Leucadian ship amidships (in the 
middle) and sinks it. 
[éav . .. nAémorv (6): this is virtual 
indirect speech; the Athenians said, 
"We shall defend ourselves, if the Pelo- 
ponnesians sail against us." In indi- 
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rect speech the original moods and 
tenses may be retained, as here. 

&uBéAXe . . . xatadder (10): Thucy- 
dides, like Herodotus and indeed all 
Greek authors, tends to use historic pre- 
sents at dramatic moments.] 
Lines 11-17 

At this unexpected event (this unex- 
pected thing having happened) the Pelo- 
ponnesians panic (fear falls on the 
Peloponnesians), and pursuing in dis- 
order, some of the ships dropping their 
oars stopped sailing, wishing to wait for 
the others, and others ran aground onto 
the shallows. And when the Athenians 
saw this happening, they became confi- 
dent, and with a shout (shouting) they 
rushed at them. And because of their 
present disorder they did not stand firm 
for long (waited for a little time), and 
then they turned toward Panormus, 
from where they had put out. 
[£0&pcovv (15): we retain Thucydides’ 
spelling (the regular Attic would be 
£0&ppovv).] 
Lines 18-23 

And the Athenians pursued them 
and took the six nearest ships (the six 
ships being near) and rescued (saved) 
their own ships, which the Pelopon- 
nesians had disabled near the land and 
taken in tow; and of the men, they killed 
some and took others prisoner. On the 
Leucadian ship, which sank around the 
merchant ship, was sailing the Spartan 
Timocrates, and when his ship was de- 
stroyed, he slew himself and was cast 
ashore into the harbor of Naupactus (of 
the Naupactians). 
Lines 24-30 

And the Athenians withdrew (to 
base) and set up a trophy and took up the 
corpses and wrecks which (as many as) 
were on their shore, and they gave back 
to the enemy their dead (the things of 
them) under truce. And the Pelopon- 
nesians also set up a trophy as victors 
(as having conquered) for the rout of the 
(Athenian) ships that they had disabled 
near the land. And after this, fearing 


that reinforcements would come from 
Athens (the help from the Athenians), 
they sailed at night into the Crisaean 
Gulf (the Gulf of Corinth) to (and) 
Corinth, all except the Leucadians. 
[tponaiov (27): note Thucydides' Old 
Attic accentuation of this word; the word 
is derived from T tporń, turning, rout of 
an enemy. Victors regularly set up a 
trophy on or near the site of their victory; 
for a land battle, this consisted in a 
stake on which a full set of captured ar- 
mor was fixed; for a naval victory it was 
often a captured prow or stern. The 
Peloponnesians on this occasion dedi- 
cated a whole captured Athenian ship, 
setting it near their trophy. This Athe- 
nian victory was decisive; the Pelopon- 
nesians never again in the first ten 
years of the war risked a naval en- 
gagement, and the Athenians were left 
in total control of the seas both east and 
west.] 


Principal Parts 


For the use of these verbs and of 
ọaivopar with supplementary partici- 
ples, see Chapter 20, Grammar 8, page 
55. For ọaivopor, see the principal parts 
after reading 22a, page 73. 

Note that AovO&vo (stem XAo0-) and 
voyx&vo (stem tvy-) have two nasal 
elements, the v and y inserted before the 
0 and x respectively and the -av-. 


Word Building 
1. ó/h nais: child, boy (the nomina- 
tive is formed by adding c to the 


stem no10-, and the 6 drops out) 
2. diminutive suffix -1ov = little child 
3. adjectival suffix -ıxóç = of a child, 
playful 
verbal suffix -(Co = I play 
compound word: eb + roig = 
blessed with good children 
6. compound word: & -privative + noic 
= without children, childless 
verbal suffix -£6o = I educate 
noun suffix -oi; added to stem 
naidev- = education 


IN 


95:73 
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9. compound word: nærð- + &yoy- 
(ye) = a child leader, tutor 
10. compound word: adjectival suffix 
-i«óc added to stem xciboyoey- = of a 


tutor, teacher 

1. Aéy-o: primitive verb = I count, tell, 
say 

2. Aey-cic: stem + noun suffix = 
speech 

3. Aey-tixds: stem + adjectival suffix 
-tiKdg = good at speaking 


4. Aóy-og: primitive noun (change 
from e to ois regular) = word, 
speech, reasoning, etc. 

5. Aoy-wóg: stem + adjectival suffix 
-uxóç = of speaking, reasoning, 
logical 

6. Aoy-iCoua1: stem + verbal suffix 
kopor = I count, reckon 

7. Aoyiotis: verbal stem Xoy- + 
noun suffix -1otf|; = calculator, au- 
ditor 

8. &doyocs: compound word: &-priva- 
tive + Aoy-oc = speechless, irra- 


tional 
9. edAoyi&: compound word: eb + 
-Aoytà = eulogy 


10. Aoyoypé&poc: compound word: Aóyoc 
+ ypap-(@) = speech writer 


Also:.XAoyo81&ppoi«: compound 
word: Adyos + Sta-péw (pota) (I 
flow through) = verbal diarrhea 


Grammar 2 


In addition to the new grammar in 
this section (subordinate clauses in 
indirect speech) there is review of the 
three types of indirect statement (611, in- 
finitive, and participle; see Chapters 22 
and 23) and review of some of the types of 
conditional sentences from Grammar 
t 

Note also that potential &v is often 
found with the infinitive in indirect 
statement, e.g., ook oiópevot tods 'AOn- 
voioug äv toApijoat, "not thinking that 
the Athenians would dare" (290:12; see 
also 30 tail:4). The actual thought was oi 
'A8nvoiot obx äv toAunomev. Students 


will be asked to produce this construc- 
tion in Exercise 30d, no. 2. 


Exercise 30c 


1. hf Mobin gon ¿àv otpatedytar (ei 
Otpatedoito) Kpoigoc èni Mépouc, 
peyeAnv apxiv Katodboerv. 

2. ó nathp Ser tod naidac obx av 
Kataotavtas iç KivéDvov, ei olxoi 
Éuewav. 

3. ó Kpoicoc tobc &yyéAoug éxéAeve 
boa" Gv Aéyn (Sou A€you) tà 
xpnotüpio ypáéyavtag avapépew 
nap’ éavtév. 

4. oi Addoi Épacav tov Kpoicov 
npütov èv otyny Éyew, tÉAoc B6, 
óc QvaykáGeto, rávtæ eineiv. 

5. oi ğvõpeç npóg tob mépwavtac 
einov Ott navta Énoinucav 
(xotfjoetxv) Q éxeivot éxéAevoav. 


OI IIEAOIITONNHZIOI 
BOYAEYOYZIN 
ATIOTIEIPAZAI 
TOY IIEIPAIQZ 


Title: "The Peloponnesians Plan to 
Make an Attempt on the Piraeus" 


Students are to deduce the compound 
verb. 


Translation 


Lines 1-7 

Before dispersing the fleet that had 
returned to Corinth, Cnemus and the 
other generals of the Peloponnesians at 
the beginning of winter wanted to make 
an attempt on the Piraeus, the port of the 
Athenians; for the harbor was un- 
guarded. For the Athenians did not 
think that the enemy would dare to at- 
tack it. They decided that each of the 
sailors should take his oar and go on foot 
from Corinth to the sea toward Athens, 
and when they reached Megara and had 
launched forty ships, which happened to 
be there, they should sail straight 
against the Piraeus. 
Lines 8-13 

When they had made this decision, 
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they went immediately. They arrived at 
night and launched the ships but sailed 
not against the Piraeus, afraid of the 
risk, but toward the promontory of 
Salamis that looks toward Megara. 
There was an Athenian garrison there 
and a squadron (garrison) of three 
ships. And so the Peloponnesians at- 
tacked the garrison and dragged off the 
ships empty (i.e., without crews) and 
ravaged the rest of Salamis. 
Lines 14-20 

Beacons were raised (with signals) 
to Athens, warning of an enemy attack, 
and there was great consternation; for 
those in the city thought that the Pelopon- 
nesians had already sailed into the Pi- 
raeus, and those in the Piraeus thought 
that Salamis had been taken and that 
now the enemy (they) were sailing 
against them. At daybreak the Atheni- 
ans, coming in full force to the Piraeus 
to help, launched ships and boarding 
(them) hastily sailed with their ships 
against Salamis, and with their in- 
fantry they set up guard posts 
(garrisons) for the Piraeus. But when 
the Peloponnesians perceived (that) help 
(was coming), they sailed away 
quickly. 
[The Peloponnesian plan was bold and 
well conceived; they might have done 
the Athenians serious damage if they 
had carried it out instead of panicking 


at the last minute and attacking the 
easier target of Salamis. 

hpñoða (16): help as necessary 
with this perfect passive infinitive of 
aipéa. 

xoPiotavto (19): note the force of the 
middle voice—"they set up (guards) for 
their own protection."] 


Exercise 30d 


1. ei oi KopívOto: &bObc rì tov 
Tletpai& ÉxAevcav, padims dv elAov 
abtov. 

2. oddév yàp Ñv vautixdy tov Améva, 
@vAacoov, S16tT: oi “APnvaior 
@ovto toùç noAEpLiovs oddénotE Gv 
éxindedoor adtd. 

3. oi è Kopiv@ior tov Kivddvov ottw> 
£poBobvro Hote obdxéti éxi tov 
Hetpoi& ExAcov GAA’ éri thv 
Ladrapivea. 

4.  gpoópiov ñv éxei tpiav tpinpóv, 
ote ute eig tà Méyapa éorAeiv 
undéva pnte exndeiv. 

5. oi oov KopívOiot tabtac tüc 
ipujpeig &Aóvteg thv GAANV 
Lakapiva énópBovv- tH ë 
botepata npiv Bonaca tobc 
'AOnvaíouc, Kata téxoc/taxéEws 
anénhevoay, 

Help students as necessary with 

ëv + the infinitive in no. 2 (= a potential 

optative in indirect statement); see note 

with Grammar 2 above. 
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31 
AXAPNHZ 


(a) 
Title: "Acharnians" 


The purposes of this chapter are: 


1. Reading: to present selections from 
Aristophanes' Acharnians to round 
out the readings in the course by re- 
turning to the Athenian farmer, Di- 
caeopolis, and his family with 
which the course began (for further 
information on the readings, see be- 
low) 

2: Grammar: to present matters of 
orthography that students will en- 
counter in Aristophanes (crasis, 
elision, and prodelision or aphaere- 
sis), to present verbal adjectives in 
-téoc (and -tóç; note in teacher's 
handbook, Grammar 4), to present 
summaries of uses of participles 
and negatives, and to present third 
person imperatives 

3. Background: to present informa- 
tion on Aristophanes and Old Com- 
edy 


Aristophanes and Old Comedy 


For further reading, see Ancient 
Writers, Vol. I, pp. 291—312; Cambridge 
History of Classical Literature, Vol. I, pp. 
370-398; and The Oxford History of the 
Classical World, pp. 174—180. 


The Reading Selections 


The selections contain 160 lines 
taken from the first 279 lines of the play. 
The selections comprise the following 
lines of the original: (a) 1-3, 17-33, and 
37—42; (B) 48-47a, 51b—54, 56—64a, 65-67, 
73-78, 80-94, 98-109, 123—125, and 128- 
133; (y) 175-1932, 194—196, and 198-203; 
(8) 204—210a, 234—255a, 257-262, and 
263-279 (with some deletions, which do 
not allow retention of the meter). 

The first passage (o) has been kept 
short, since students are likely to find 


the poetry of Aristophanes more difficult 
than (or at least different from) the prose 
that they have been reading. We have 
omitted a number of lines (and parts of 
lines) that might prove unusually diffi- 
cult to students at this stage or that con- 
tain allusions that would require te- 
dious explanation. Even so, some of the 
passages may be difficult for some stu- 
dents, in particular lines 11, 13-14, 25, 
55-64, 66-67, 69, and 136-141. We have 
provided extra help in the notes, and we 
urge that teachers be generous in help- 
ing students with these passages and 
throughout these selections from the 
Acharnians to make sure that the stu- 
dents' first exposure to a substantial 
reading of Greek poetry is a positive 
one. We think that the selections as we 
have chosen and presented them will be 
both manageable and enjoyable. 

The selections offered here in 
Greek cover only part of the plot of the 
entire play, but they offer a clear begin- 
ning, middle, and end. 

They begin (a) with Dicaeopolis 
sitting on the Pnyx, waiting for the 
Assembly to begin; he longs for peace 
and is prepared to disrupt the proceed- 
ings if anyone talks about anything 
other than peace. This scene continues 
(B) with the beginning of the Assembly 
and the arrival of the immortal Am- 
phitheus, who claims that the gods have 
allowed him to make peace with Sparta. 
Amphitheus is shunted aside, however, 
and ambassadors are introduced who 
have returned from the king of Persia, 
to whom they were sent by the Athenians 
to seek aid in the war against Sparta. 
They bring envoys dressed in Oriental 
splendor as peacocks. The whole scene 
is a travesty of responsible politics, and 
Aristophanes mocks both the ambas- 
sadors and the envoys with scatological 
language that is typical of the poet and 
that will delight students. Dicaeopolis 
is so disgusted that he confers with Am- 
phitheus and sends him off to Sparta to 
conclude a private peace with the 
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Lacedaemonians for himself, his chil- 
dren, and his wife. 

The midpoint (y) of the plot that is 
contained in our Greek selections has 
Amphitheus returning from Sparta 
bearing three alternative truces, from 
which Dicaeopolis is allowed to choose. 
On the last part of Amphitheus' return 
journey he was met by hardened old 
Acharnians who want no truce as long 
as their farms are being devastated by 
the enemy and who pursue him and 
threaten to stone him. Amphitheus has 
outrun the Acharnians, however, and 
Dicaeopolis scorns their threats. He 
chooses one of the truces with Sparta and 
exits, delighted to be rid of the war and 
determined to celebrate his private peace 
by enacting his own Rural Dionysia. 

In the final scene presented here (5) 
the Acharnians enter in hot pursuit of 
Amphitheus, but they withdraw when 
Dicaeopolis calls for holy silence and 
emerges from his house with his wife, 
his daughter (who carries a sacred 
basket), and his slave Xanthias and a 
second unnamed slave (who carry a 
phallus-pole). A sacrifice is made, and 
Dicaeopolis arranges a Dionysiac 
procession to celebrate a mock Rural 
Dionysia and sets the procession in 
motion. He then sings a joyous song to 
Phales, the Dionysiac god of the phallus, 
in honor of the peace he has accepted 
with Sparta. 

This is by no means the end of 
Aristophanes' play, which continues 
with the Acharnians attacking and dis- 
rupting Dicaeopolis's procession, but it 
is an appropriate conclusion to the story 
of Dicaeopolis as told in Athenaze. The 
processional scene reassembles the 
characters of Dicaeopolis, his wife, 
daughter, and slave from the earlier 
chapters (only Philip and his grandfa- 
ther are absent); it shows the rituals and 
organization of a Dionysiac procession 
such as students read about in Chapter 
98; and it shows the joy that farmers 
such as Dicaeopolis would have felt if 


the war had ended and they had been al- 
lowed to return to their beloved farms 
and resume their accustomed country 
life. 

Teachers may wish to have their 
students read the entire play in transla- 
tion to see how the complication of the 
plot produced by the Acharnians' 
disruption of Dicaeopolis's procession is 
finally resolved, but the selections 
given here will provide in themselves a 
satisfying story with its own beginning, 
middle, and end. 


Style 


The passages illustrate a number of 
features typical of Aristophanes' style. 
The teacher might mention these to stu- 
dents before beginning the readings 
and then have students locate examples 
as they procede through the text: 


Compound words and comic 
coinages: e.g. 3, 62, 77, 96, 123, 
and 143. 

Clusters or series of verbs or adjec- 
tives: e.g., 17-18, 19-20, 22, 95— 
96. 

Puns: 30-31, 63-64, 77/79, and 105. 

Scatological language: 55-58. 

Direct attack on individuals by 
name: 62. 

Breaking of dramatic illusion: 
e.g., 120-121 and 146. 

Alliteration: e.g., 123, 142. 


Vocabulary 


Notes: 


Translation: 


Lines 1-26 

Dic: How (much) I've been stung in my 
heart, and had few pleasures, very 
few, four (to be exact), and what 
pains I've suffered—sand-hun- 
dred-heaps. But never yet... was I 
so stung as now, when there's a reg- 
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ular meeting of the Assembly at 
dawn and the Pnyx here is deserted, 
and they (the people) chatter in the 
agora and run up and down 
avoiding the red rope (flee the red 
rope). Not even the prytaneis have 
come, but they'll come too late and 
then push each other when they get 
here (having come) like mad (how 
do you think?) for the front seat, all 
streaming down in a bunch 
(together); but as for peace (how 
peace shall be), they don't care a bit; 
o city, city! And I always come back 
first to the Assembly and sit; and 
then, when I'm alone, I groan, I 
yawn, I stretch, I fart, I'm at a loss, I 
doodle, I pluck out my hairs, I count, 
staring toward the country, loving 
peace, hating the city and longing 
for my deme. And so now I've come 
absolutely ready to shout, interrupt, 
abuse the speakers, if anyone 
speaks about anything except peace. 
But look, (for) the prytaneis are here 
at midday. Didn't I tell you? 
That's just what I said; every man 
is jostling for the front seat. 
[tiv ... xepë(&v (1): accusative of 
respect. 
GAANAoto1 (12): note the Ionic dative 
pl. ending; see the notes on the Ionic di- 
alect at the beginning of Chapter 27. 
óncc (13): see Chapter 24, Grammar 
4, page 104. 
eic (15): Aristophanes uses both eig 
and £c (19). 
Compound verb to be deduced: 
&xopAénzov (19).] 


Grammar 1 
Notes: 


Notes: 
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Grammar 3 
Notes: 


AXAPNHE (p) 


Vocabulary 


déAaCav: see lines 43 and 61. 

The declension of phy is phy, 
unvóc, uņví, uñvæ; ufivec, unvev, 
unot(v), ufivac. 

The declension of ópvig is: dpvic, 
Spvidoc, Spvidr, Spviv; Spvidec, dpvidav, 
dpvici(y), GpviOac. 

The declension of the contract ad- 
jective ypdootc is as follows: xypocobc, 
xpcfj, xpocobv; xpdaod, xpbcfic, 
Xpboo9; xpboó, xpoofi, xpocà; xpbooov, 
xpvofv. xp?cobv; xpocoi, xpdoai, 
Xpvo&; ypdoGv, xpocÓv, xpocóv; 
Xp9coic, xpdoaic, xpocoic; xpocooc, 
Xpoo&c, xpdoa. 

For the preposition napa (+ gen.) = 
"from," see line 41. Students met this 
use in Chapter 26, tail reading, line 11; 
it is introduced in a vocabulary list for 
the first time here in Chapter 31. 


Translation 


Lines 27-89 
Her.: Come forward! 
Come on, so that you may be inside 
the purified area. 
Amph.: Has anyone spoken yet? Her.: 
Who wishes to speak? 
Amph.:Ido. Her.: Who are you? (being 
who?) Amph.: Amphitheus. 
Her.: Not a man (= human be- 
ing)? Amph.: No, 
but an immortal... 
...and the gods have commis- 
sioned (entrusted to) me 
to make a truce with the Spartans on 
my own (alone). 
But as I'm an immortal, gentle- 
men, I haven't got any travel 
allowance (journey money). 
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For the prytaneis won't (don't) give 
me any. Her.: Archers! 

Dic.: Prytaneis, you are wronging the 
Assembly 

in ejecting the man who wanted 

to make a truce for us and to hang up 
our shields. 

Her.: Sit down, be quiet. Dic.: No, by 
God, I won't, 
unless you (if you don't) introduce a 
motion about peace for me. 
Her.: The ambassadors from the King. 
Dic.: What king? I'm fed up with am- 
bassadors 
and peacocks and imposters 
(impostures). 
Her.: Be quiet.... 
Amb.: You sent us to the great King 

on a salary (receiving as pay) of two 
drachmas a day 

when Euthymenes was archon. 
Dic.: Oh my, (those) drachmas! 

Amb.: We were entertained perforce 
and drank 

from crystal goblets and golden 
vessels 

sweet wine undiluted. Dic.: O Cra- 
nian city, 

do you see how the ambassadors 
mock you? 

Amb.: For the barbarians consider only 
those who can eat and drink the 
most (to be really) men. 

In the fourth year we arrived at the 
palace. 

But he (the King) had taken his 
army and gone off to the la- 
trine, 

and he was shitting on the Golden 
Mountains for eight months. 

Dic.: And when (within what time) did 
he close his ass? 

Amb.: At the full moon. Then he went 
off home. 

Then he entertained (us); he served 
us 

whole oxen, oven-baked (from the 
oven). DIC.: And who ever saw 

baked oxen? What humbug! 

Amb.: And yes, by Zeus, he set before us 


a bird three times as big as 
Cleonymus; 
it was called a cheatiebird. 

Dic.: This (as it seems) is how you 
cheated us, taking the two 
drachmas. 

Amb.: And now we have come, bringing 
Pseudartabas, 

the King's Eye. Dic.: May a raven 
strike it (the King's Eye) 

and knock it out—and yours too, the 
ambassador's! 

Her.: The King's Eye! Dic.: O lord 
Heracles! 

Amb.: Come on then, (you) tell what the 
King sent you 

to say to the Athenians, Pseu- 
dartabas. 

Pseud.: Iartaman exarxan apissona 
satra. 

Amb.: Did you understand what he is 
saying? Dic.: No, I didn't by 
Apollo. 

Amb.: He says the King will send you 
gold. 

(You) tell (us) about the gold louder 
and clearly. 

Pseud.: No getty goldy, wide-assed Ioni, 

Dic.: Oh misery, how clear that is! 
Amb.: What's he saying 
again? 

Dic.: What (does he say)? He calls the 
Ionians wide-assed, 

ifthey expect gold from the barbar- 
ians. 

Amb.: No (he doesn't); but this man 
says bushels of gold. 

Dic.: Bushels indeed! You're a great 
imposter. 

Her.: Be quiet! Sit down! 

The Council invites the King's Eye 
to the Town Hall. Dic.: Well, isn't 
this enough to make you hang 

yourself? 
But I shall do some terrible and 
mighty deed. 
But where's my Amphitheus? 
Amph.: Here I am. 

Dic.: (You) take these eight drachmas 

for me 
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and make a truce with the Spartans 

for me alone, 

and for my young children and 

wife. 

And (you) go on with your em- 

bassies and gape like fools! 
[Compound verb to be deduced: &ná- 
yovtes (37). 

xóBnco (39): like the imperative of 
Svvapat. 

Ths Nuép&s (46): genitive of time 
with a distributive sense, "each day." 

Line 51: note the accent of 
Kat&yeAov, KatayéAwmtos, 0 mockery. 

Compound verb to be deduced: 
napetiOer (59). 

'A0nvatoiwnv (70): Ionic dative pl. 
ending. 

Line 71: although this utterance is 
complete nonsense, the sounds do sug- 
gest Greek words, e.g., é&ipGav = 
&Enp&a "I began"; o&tpo = oó0pa 
"rotten things." 

Line 75 = od Anwy xpooóv, 
yavvorpaxtor "Ioveg "you won't get 
gold, you wide-assed Ionians.” The 
only words that are correct Greek are où 
and the obscene xovvónpoxt'. 

The ambassadors, both Greek and 
Persian, are repeatedly referred to as 
&A&Coves "imposters," and in a passage 
we have omitted, where Dicaeopolis 
himself questions the Persian ambas- 
sadors, he reveals.them as Athenians 
dressed up to look like Persian 
grandees (a revelation quite neglected 
by the herald, who immediately after 
this invites them to the Town Hall). 

1oict xai6totc1 (88): Ionic dative pl. 
endings.] 


Illustration (page 210) 


Attic red figure plate signed by 
Epictetus, ca. 500 B.c. (London, British 
Museum). 


Principal Parts 


For these verbs, see Chapter 18, 
Grammar 1, pages 22-24, and Chapter 
20, Grammar 1, pages 48—50. For fur- 


ther information, see Appendix. 


Grammar 4 


Note that the exercises to accompany 
Grammar 4 are on page 228. Note also 
the one example of a verbal adjective in 
-téoc in the reading (line 147). We 
recommend that Exercise 31d be de- 
layed until completion of the readings 
from Aristophanes. It is a good exercise 
with which to end the course. 

Another set of verbal adjectives has 
endings in -tóç, -th, -tóv. Students 
have met a number of these in the Word 
Building exercises, e.g., yvwotóç (p. 
170), ypextóç (p. 136), nomtds (p. 136), 
taxtds (p. 82), and xpnotóc (p. 136). See 
the note in this teacher's handbook on 
the Word Building exercise in Chapter 
17. These adjectives are formed by 
adding the suffix -tóç to the verb stem, 
and they are either passive in meaning, 
e.g., ypantéc, -ń, -óv = "written," or 
they denote possibility, e.g., ywwords, 

-l, -óv = "known" or "knowable." 
They may be used with a dative of agent, 
e.g., toig oikor CnAwtds “envied by those 
at home," Xenophon, Anabasis 1.7.4, 


Grammar 5 


Notes: 


Exercise 31a 


1. Dicaeopolis got to the Pnyx before 
all the citizens (anticipated the cit- 
izens arriving... ). 

2. When he's alone, he sighs, loving 
peace, hating the city and longing 
for his own deme. 

3. He has come prepared to abuse the 
speakers, if they don't speak of 
peace. 

4. Dicaeopolis was angry with the 
prytaneis for not honoring peace. 

5. The ambassador from the King 
happened to be present, having ar- 
rived from Asia. 
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6. Dicaeopolis loathes the Athenians’ 
ambassadors because he thinks 
they are imposters (as being im- 
posters). 

7. He was angry with them because 
they had received two drachmas a 
day. 

8. The ambassadors are clearly 
telling lies. 

9. We all know that the King will 
send us no gold. 

10. The barbarians only consider 
those who can drink the most (to be 
really) men. 

11. Dicaeopolis says that the Atheni- 
ans are fools, if they expect gold 
from the barbarians. 

12. Amphitheus ran into the Assembly 
unseen by the archers. 

18. Although I am a god, I cannot jour- 
ney to Sparta, unless the prytaneis 
give me journey money. 

14. Dicaeopolis sent Amphitheus to 
make a truce with the Spartans. 

15. He is rejoicing as if the peace had 
already been concluded. 


AXAPNHE (w) 


Vocabulary 
Notes: 


Translation 


Lines 90-117 
Dic.: But, (look, for) here's Amphitheus 
(back) from Sparta. 

Hello, Amphitheus. Amph.: Don't 
(greet me) yet, until I stop run- 
ning. 

For I must flee and escape the 
Acharnians. 

Dic.: What's the matter? Amph.: I was 
hurrying here bringing you 
the truces; but some old men 
smelled them out; 
Acharnians, tough old men, oaken, 


unsoftened Marathon-fighters, 
tough as maple. 

And then they all began to shout, 
"Villain, 

are you bringing truces, when our 
grapevines are cut down?" 

And they began to gather stones into 
their cloaks. 

But I began to flee; and they began to 
pursue and shout. 

Dic.: Well, let them shout. But do you 
bring the truces? 

Amph.: I certainly do (I say I do), these 
three samples. 

This one is for five years. Take it 
and taste. 

Dic.: Ugh! Amph.: What's the mat- 
ter? Dic.: I don't like this one 
because 

it smells of pitch and the prepara- 
tion of ships. 

Amph.: Well, take this one, for ten 
years, and taste it. 

Dic.: This smells, too, very sharply, of 
ambassadors (going) to the ci- 
ties. ... 

Amph.: But this truce is for thirty years 
by both land and sea. Dic.: O 
Festival of Dionysus! 

this one smells of ambrosia and 
nectar. 

And it says in my mouth, "Go where 
you wish!" 

This I accept and I pour it out (as a 
libation) and I will drain it off, 

bidding a long farewell to the 
Acharnians. 

And rid of war and troubles, 

I'll go in and celebrate the Rural 
Dionysia. 

Amph.: But I'll flee the Acharnians. 

['Axapvéàg (92): the noun 'Axapvebc, 

"an Acharnian," is declined exactly 

like the noun Bacu.eoc. 

npeopotroa (94); this noun is from 6 

npeoBotnc, an alternate form of ó 

mpéoBuc used in the sense "old man."] 


Grammar 6 
Notes: 


31. 


Exercise 31b 


T 


10. 


11. 


12. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


I was never so stung as now, be- 
cause the citizens are not here at the 
Assembly. 

Let's not stay any longer on the 
Pnyx; for not even the prytaneis 
have come. 

If the prytaneis don't arrive 
soon/unless the prytaneis arrive 
soon, the citizens will not wait any 
longer. 

Unless you spoke about peace, I 
wouldn't keep silent. 

The herald ordered Dicaeopolis not 
to abuse the speakers and not to in- 
terrupt. 

The barbarians do not consider 
those (the sort of people) who cannot 
drink a lot (to be really) men. 
Dicaeopolis knew clearly that the 
King would never send gold. 

I wish the ambassadors would stop 
lying (may the ambassadors no 
longer lie). 

For neither of them can deceive the 
people. 

For everyone knows they are not 
saying a word of truth (are saying 
nothing true). 

Since both the prytaneis and the 
people refused to make a truce 
(neither the prytaneis nor the peo- 
ple being willing to . . .), Di- 
caeopolis decided not to despair but 
to do a mighty deed. 

Fearing that he would never get 
peace (peace would never happen) 
any other way, he sent Amphitheus 
to Sparta. 

For he hoped that the Spartans 
would not throw Amphitheus out, as 
he was an immortal, but would 
make a truce. 

For whoever does not listen to an 
immortal, soon gets it in the neck 
(fares badly). 

Although Amphitheus has not yet 
returned, Dicaeopolis rejoices as if 
he were no longer involved in 
(using, experiencing) war. 
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In no. 8 students are to deduce the 


meaning of the verb yeó8oivto. 


Grammar 7 


Notes: 


Exercise 31c 


1. Let the slaves loosen the oxen and 
return home, but let the boy hurry 
with me. 

2. Let the girls not be afraid but stay 
quiet in the house. 

3. Let all those present be silent and 
watch the procession. 

4. Let the master not be angry but lis- 
ten to the words of the slave. 

5. Let the young men not fight but sit 
in the marketplace. 

AXAPNH (68) 
Vocabulary 
Notes: 
Translation 


Lines 118-160 
Chor.: This way, follow everyone; chase 


him; and ask about the man 

from all the passers-by. For it is 
worth the city's while 

to catch this man. But inform me, 

if anyone knows where in the world 
the man bringing the truces has 
gone (turned). 

He has fled; he has gone, vanished. 

But it's necessary to seek the man 
and to look Peltingward 

and to pursue him from land to 
land, until at last (sometime) 
he's found; 

I could never have my fill of pelting 
him with stones. 


Dic.: Keep holy silence, keep holy si- 


lence! 
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Chor.: Quiet everyone, did you hear his 
call for holy silence, men? 
This is the very man we're looking 
for. But everyone (come) here, 

out of the way. For the man is 
coming out to sacrifice, it 
seems. 

Dic.: Keep holy silence! Keep holy si- 
lence! Let the basket-bearer go 
forward a little! 

Let Xanthias stand the phallus-pole 
up straight! 

Put down the basket, daughter, so 
that we may begin. 

Daugh.: Mother, hand me up the soup- 
ladle here, 

so that I can pour the soup over this 
broad, flat cake. 

Dic.: And indeed it's a fine thing! Lord 
Dionysus, 

(grant) that I, conducting this pro- 
cession in a manner pleasing 

to you and sacrificing with my 
household, 

may lead the Rural Dionysia with 
good fortune, 

rid of (service in) the army; (grant) 
that my thirty-years' 

truce may turn out well. 

Come on, daughter, pretty girl, (see 
to it) that you carry the basket 
prettily, 

looking as if you had eaten savory. 
How happy 

whoever marries you. ... 

Advance, and take care 

that no one in the crowd slyly nib- 
bles away at your golden jew- 
elry. 

Xanthias, the phallus-pole must be 
held straight up 

by the two of you behind the basket- 
bearer; 

and I, following, will sing the 
phallic song; 

and you, wife, watch me from the 
roof. Forward! 

Phales, companion of Bacchus, 

after five years (in the sixth year) I 
address you 


going happily off to my deme, 

having made a truce for myself, 

rid of troubles 

and battles. 

O Phales, Phales, 

If you will drink with me, in (from) 
a drinking-bout 

from earliest dawn you will drain 
dry the cup of peace; 

and my shield will be hung beside 
the fireplace (in the chimney). 


[Compound verb to be deduced: EvA- 
AaBeiv (120). 

rpotta (131) and otnoáto (132): 
help students as necessary with these 
third person imperatives (see Grammar 
6). Compare them with the second per- 
son imperative katáðov in line 133. 

àváðoç (134): compound verb to be 
deduced; help students as necessary 
with this aorist imperative of &voótóout. 

690v (147): dual dative of the second 
person pronoun, thus "by the two of you"; 
this is the only indication that a second 
slave accompanies Xanthias. 

éxtéoc (147): the verbal adjective is 
treated formally in Grammar 7. 

TÓ qo Qaxóv (149): students are to 
deduce this ("phallic song") from the 
noun tbv QoAAóv (132). 

0c6 (150): help as needed with this 
imperative of 0e&oyoa. 

Lines 151—160: some words and 
lines have been cut here, but we have not 
marked them with ellipsis points in the 
printed text. 

&ktm... ter (152): Dicaeopolis 
speaks as if only now after five years of 
war, cooped up in the city, has he 
returned to his beloved deme; in fact, the 
farmers returned to the country each 
year when the invasion ended. 

mpoceinov (152): occasionally in di- 
alogue the aorist is used of an action 
immediately past, where we must use 
the present. 

Hh... donig... Kpepnoetoa ((160): 
cf. xpepdianr tà donidac (line 38).] 


31. 
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Illustration (page 224) 


Attic red figure cup, ca 470—460 B.C. 
(Boston, Museum of Fine Arts). 


Illustrations (pages 226 and 227) 


We include these illustrations at 
this point as reminders of Athens' ene- 
mies in the Peloponnesian War, an end 
to which Dicaeopolis celebrates in his 
joyful procession. 


Illustration (page 228) 


Detail of the cup by Douris, ca. 480 
B.C. (London, British Museum), shown 
at the beginning of Chapter 25. 
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Exercise 31d 


1. Then shall we not begin their edu- 
cation with music before gymnas- 
tics? There are two sorts of stories 
(a double type of stories), the one 
true, the other false (a lie). Should 
we educate them in both? 

("Music" includes literature—see 
Chapter 24; early education in mu- 


sic will consist largely of story- 
telling; the false stories are myths 
representing gods and heroes as 
having human faults and vices. 
In Plato's state, literature is 
severely censored; Homer and 
Hesiod are excluded.) 

2. These stories are not to be told in 
our city. 

3. And after music the young must be 
trained in gymnastics. 

4. We must select from the other 
guardians the sort of men who most 
seem to do with all enthusiasm 
whatever they consider to benefit 
the state. 

5. If we are going to use women for the 
same purposes as the men, we must 
teach them the same things. 


Plato's views may be reconstructed 
as follows: 

Plato adopts the traditional division 
of education into music and gymnas- 
tics. Education will begin with music, 
the telling of stories to the very young. 
These stories will be censored, and all 
"false" stories, such as myths which do 
not represent the gods and heroes in a 
true and noble light, will be excluded. 

In gymnastics Plato seems to be 
concerned with physical health and 
self-discipline as much as with exer- 
cise. 

Women are to have the same edu- 
cation as men, including gymnastics, 
and will play their part in war. 
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APPENDIX: 
PRINCIPAL PARTS 


The principal parts of selected verbs 
(usually those introduced in Book I) are 
given after most of the main reading 
passages in the student's book; it is in- 
tended that students should learn these 
carefully. In the notes to each chapter in 
this handbook we provide essential in- 
formation that the teacher will find use- 
ful in explaining the groupings of prin- 
cipal parts and pointing out noteworthy 
features. In this appendix, we amplify 
that information, and we provide addi- 
tional examples of other verbs used in 
this course and numerous cross-refer- 
ences. We do not suggest that all of the 
linguistic information in this appendix 
should be conveyed to students; teachers 
must decide how much their students 
will be helped by such information. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
chapters in which the verbs that are so 
marked first appear in the readings or 
appear in vocabulary lists; when the 
numbers are followed by Greek letters, 
they refer to the lists of principal parts 
following the reading passages in the 
designated chapters and/or to the notes 
associated with them in this appendix. 
Asterisks indicate hypothetical forms. 


Chapter 17% 
Principal Parts: Stems in -v- and -av- 
Other verbs of these types occurring 
in the course are: 
sEaptbw (29), 000 (21), katao 
(29), unvõo (31), and qvo (28) 
Note in particular: 


Katadbe, xata60co0, karéóDca, 
Kcatadédvka, Katadédvpon, 
xatedvOnv (transitive) I sink 

Second aorist xatédiv 
(intransitive) I sank; (of the 
sun) set 


Qc, oco, Époco (transitive) I pro- 
duce 
Second aorist Épov 
(intransitive) I grew 
Perfect négoxo (intransitive) I 
am by nature, am 


Both of these verbs have first aorists 
(transitive) and second aorists 
(intransitive); compare gotnoa = I 
made to stand, and gotnv = I stood. 


Note that xaiw (xoxv-/ko-) (9), 
Kavow, Ékouca, Kéxavka, kéxavupat, 
éxavOny is entirely regular except for 
the change in stem; this is accounted for 
by the disappearance of digamma: 
xaifo. We include it here because it 
does not fit in any other group. 


Chapter 178 
Principal Parts: Stems in -ev- 


Other verbs with stems in -ev-, all 
following the regular pattern of mooted, 
are: 


&yopeoo (21), àpotpebo (3), 
BaciAeóo (6), BovAeda (21), yevopar 
(31), inxe9o (27), KivSdvedm (23), 
voxtepedo (20), maidedm (24), 
otpatedo (16), and movedw (26). 


The verb Aoúo (22) follows the same 
pattern but has a contracted imperfect 
ÉAovv. 

For a&xobw, &xoócopo, ijkovoc, 
axnxoa, ňkoúcðnv, see 298. 


Chapter 18a 


Principal Parts: -&- and -a- Contract 
Verbs 


Contract verbs in -e- constitute the 
most common type of Greek verb. The 
following occur in this course; all are 
regular like wiAé@ (with exceptions as 
noted): 
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ayvotw (19) 
&Owéo (31) 
œitéw (11) 
&xoAovOéo (18) 
&roónuéo (25) 
&nropéo (12) 
oA Áo (24) 
Bon8éo (2) 
Seitvéw (3) 
évOdpgopar (28)* 
£riigAéopot (24)** 
£mixeipéo (29) 
evonpéo (31) 
Cntéw (5) 
hyéouar (6) 
Bappéw (17) 
Bewpéw (16) 
xivéo (18) 
Kpatéw (18) 
AaAéc (31) 
Aowopéw (31) 
Aonéo (16) 
vovpgoxéo (15) 
vooé (11) 
vootéw (19) 
oixéo (1) 
ópuéc (30) 
roüéc (31) 
roiéo (4) 
xoAeuéo (21) 
xoAipxéo (16) 
rovéo (1) 
nopQéw (28) 
otvyéo (31) 
ooBéopuo (6) 
opovéo (17) 
opoupéo (29) 
oovéo (27) 
xopéo (3, 29) 
dpekéw (11) 


*aorist évebdunOny 
**aorist émewednOnv 


The verb zapowéo has e instead of n 
in all parts except the perfect passive. 

Other verbs in -e showing varia- 
tions in quantity of the stem vowel are: 


a&xKéopar (17), &xobpot (Attic future), 
Tikeo&pumv 

6£ouot (See-) (26), oerjoopot, 
edSenOnv 

éw (28), Siow, nou, Séðeka, 
SéSepar, e5éOnv 


For doxéw (Šox-), see 208 (guttural 
stems). For okonéo (oxer-), see 19a 
(labial stems). 


éxnvéw (nveu-) (29), éxnvedoouar or 
éxnvevoodpuar, £Cénvgvoa, 
exnenvevka 

nrAéw (mAev-) (6, 17), *Àe0couo or 
TAevoodpat, ExAevou, néxAevKa, 
nénAevopar 


Note the alternative contracted fu- 
ture forms (Doric future) in the verbs 
above. Note also that monosyllabic 
stems in -e- (like nvéw) only make ei 
contractions, e.g.: TA€@, nàeig, nÀei, 
mAgouev, nAeite, nAéovo(v). 


Other verbs following the regular 
pattern of tuko are: 


Bodo (5), wedet&m (24), vix&o (10), 
ópu&o (7), oty&o (9), teAevt&w (16), 
1oAudo (18), and qoit&o (24). 


Chapter 188 


Principal Parts: -a- and -o- Contract 
Verbs 


Also: 


idw (23), doa, eidoa, elaka, epa, 
eiaOny (for the irregular aug- 
ment, see 25p) 


Irregular: 


èpåo (31), (imperfect ijpov), 
£pacOfncouo, "npá&cOnv (only 
present and imperfect active; the 
future and aorist come properly 
from #papo. and are deponent; 
"ip&cOnv = I fell in love with) 

£pot&o (12), gpwthow, "npóunv, 
fipótnko (regular except for the 
second aorist, which is supplied 
from Epopat/eiponar) 

Cam (24), Chow has n where regular 
contraction is à, e.g., infinitive 
Civ. Other tenses are supplied 
by Bid, Bidcopor, éptov, 
BeBiwxa (second aorist conju- 
gates like Éyvov) 
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Other verbs with stems in -o-, all 
following the pattern of nów are: 


SovAdm (15), &AeuOepóo (15), and 
nÀAnpóo (21) 


&vtióopat (27), avtimcopa, 
ħvtióðhnv (note the deponent 
aorist, passive in form) 


Chapter 19a 
Principal Parts: Labial Stems (-B-, -x-) 


1. Many verbs with labial stems add « 
to the stem in the present tense; B, 
and o before t become 1, e.g., 
*BAGB-to > BAánto, *Bag-tw > 
6áxto. 

2. All verbs with labial stems have 
second perfect active, and many 
aspirate the preceding consonant, 
e.g., BA&x-xvo, *BéBAop-oa > 
BéBA.a oa. 

3. Inthe perfect passive the final con- 
sonant of the stem becomes y, e.g., 
*BéBAoB-uoi > BéBAogpuo. 

4. Many (but not all) verbs in labial 
stems have second aorist passives, 
e.g., €BAGB-nv. 

5. Inthe perfect active a stem vowel e 
often changes to o, e.g., nénjuo, 
nénopQa, Aetno, AéAowne (for this 
pattern of vowel gradation, see the 
notes in this handbook on the prin- 
cipal parts after passage 230, and 
see 268); compare the similar 
change in nouns and adjectives 
formed from verbs, e.g., nénuno, h 
nour; Aeíro, Aoixóg, -ñ, -óv (see 
Book I, Chapter 15, Word Building, 
page 191). 


Other verbs with stems in -z- are: 


BAéno (2), BAéyopar, £BAevo 
oxonéw (oxen-) (11), oxéyopnat, 
éoxeyauny, Éokeupot 

tépropat (9), tepwopat, étepycpnv 
Chapter 198 
Principal Parts: More Labial Stems 
(-x-, -9-) 

Other verbs in -9-: 


0&n-t:o (0o9-) (25), Bayo, Baya, 
té0appai, étaqnv (note + for 0, 
for the sake of euphony) 

xpónto (kpug-) (20), kpówo, 
Éxpoya, xéxpuupot, éxpógOnv 

pépoopar (27), uépyopoa, 
épgepyápmv/égéuoOnv 

otpégw (27), otpéyo, čotpeya, 
Eotpappoar, éotpáonv/EctpéoOnv 
(note change of e to o; for this 
pattern of vowel gradation, see 
the notes in this handbook on the 
principal parts after passage 
23a, and see 26p) 


Chapter 20y 
Principal Parts: Guttural Stems (-y-) 


1. All verbs with stems in gutturals 
have second perfect active forms, 
and most aspirate the final conso- 
nant of the stem, e.g., àvóx-o, Õe- 
6íox-a. 

2. Inthe perfect passive, the last con- 
sonant of the stem becomes y before 


H. 

3. In the aorist passive, the last conso- 
nant of the stem is aspirated before 
6, e.g., S1mKx-w, ë-Svóx-Onv. 

4. Most verbs ending in -t1-/-co- in 
the present tense have guttural 
stems and follow the pattern of 
npatto. 

5. &yw is regular except for the redu- 
plicated second aorist. 


Chapter 205 
Principal Parts: More Guttural Stems 
(-x-, -z-) 

Other regular verbs with stems in 
gutturals are: 


&ué&Xyo (7), &pyo (21), Séyouar (6), 
giko (15), evyopar (8), otevaCo 
(otevay-) (4), cpalo (opay-) (30) 
(present stem was spelled opatt- 
after Plato), tapd&ttm (tapay-) (29), 
tatt@ (tory-) (23), and qgvA&tto 
(gvAax-) (5). 
uj) yopo (8), SiaAsEouar or 
810A exy8rpoouoi, SieiAeypon, 
&wAÉy0nv (note the future 
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middle and passive forms, the 
aorist passive form, and the 
prefix ei- instead of 
reduplication in the perfect) 

ovAdéyw (19), ovAAsE@, ovvéAsEa, 
cvve(Aoxoa, ovvetAeypat, 
ovvedéyny (note the prefix ei- 
instead of reduplication in both 
perfects; note also the vowel 
change from e to o in the perfect 
active; and note the second aorist 
passive) 


The verb épécow (épet-) (13), fipeco 
does not have a guttural stem (see notes 
below on 218). 


For £Axo, see 258. 
For Aéyo, see 27. 
For u&yopuot, see 28D. 
For tpéxo, see 27a. 


Verbs with inceptive suffix -(i)oxa, 
e.g., Óvfj-oxo, ebp-tcxo, do not have 
guttural stems (see 24). 


Chapter 21a 
Principal Parts: Dental Stems (--, -C-) 


Nearly all dental stem verbs (except 
those in -(Co) follow the same pattern: 


1. The final consonant of the stem is 
dropped before -o- in the future and 
the aorist active and before -x-in 
the perfect active. 

2. The final consonant becomes c in 
the perfect passive and aorist pas- 
sive. 


Other verbs with stems in -8- are: 


G5 (for deidm) (13, 19, 31), dow, 
fica, Aopoa, Hony 

HSoucr (24), ño0ñoopea, HoOny 
(passive deponent) 

onévóouot (31), oxeicopat, 
gonevoduny, Eoneropa. The 
change in the spelling of the stem 
(onevd-, onei-) is regular; when 
vt, vd, or vÜ come before c, the v 
is dropped, and the preceding 
vowel is lengthened: *ozév6-co- 


uar > *onetd-conat > oneicopa. 
Compare z&oyo (xevO-), 
neisopat, and *Avovto1 > Abovct. 
wevdouar (31), yedoopan, 
éyevoauny, Eyevopior, éyeboOnv 
Other verbs in -&5o, all following 
the pattern of avuto, are: 


&voyx&Go (15), &py&Gouo (8) (see 
258), hovyzáčw (13), and dvopatw 
(26). 


chlo (co-/oo-) (6), cóco, “coca, 
cécoxo, cécocpot, $od0nv (the 
iota subscript only appears where 
C follows o, though some inscrip- 
tions have it throughout) 


Chapter 218 
Principal Parts: More Dental Stems 
(-16-, -0-) 

Other stems in -iCw, all following 
the pattern of xopíG;o, are: 


&yovíGouoi (27), &xovtiCw (26), 
BadiCw (1), ¿Arita (14), 0zoniGo 
(27), and xiBapióo (24) 


xaBéCouoa (23) (imperfect 

ékaOeGóunv), koOeóobuot 

Ko (Conca (8), xe@uCñoonoa, 

éxabiodunv 

xaOiCe (1) (imperfect éxaOiCov) 

The verb zeiĝw has a first perfect 
zénewa (I have persuaded) and a second 
perfect nézotða (I trust + dat.); note the 
change of the stem vowel from e to o. 


Stems in -t- are very few: 


špéooo (£pet-), fipeca 
nintw (net-) (see 26a) 


Chapter 22a 
Principal Parts: Liquid Stems (-A-, -v-) 


Presents in -AAw are formed from 
stems in -A-, to which the semivowel y 
is assimilated. 

Verbs with stems in liquids do not 
show the infix c in the future or the first 
aorist active; the future adds -e- to the 
Stem, resulting in contract forms, and 
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the first aorist lengthens the stem vowel 
(see Chapter 17, page 9, for the future, 
and Book I, Chapter 12, page 149, for the 
aorist). 

Báo: note the transposition of the 
vowel and the consonant in the perfects 
and the aorist passive: BaA-/BAn-. 
Compare xaAs-/kÀn- (18a), and Oav-/ 
0vn- (248). 

otéAAw (oteA-/otaA-) (29), oteAó, 
ÉotetÀa, otaka, EotaApat, éota&Anv. 
Note the change in stem vowel from e to 
o. in the first perfect active, the perfect 
middle, and the second aorist passive; 
this change usually occurs in verb stems 
containing A, u, v, or p. Compare: 
oneipw (onep-/onap-) (3), orep, Éoxev- 
pa, Éonappuot, éondpnv. 

BobAonar, £020, péAer, and péAAw 
all have stems in £- (see 288). 

For ardAAvut (óA), see 268. 


Chapter 22p 


Principal Parts: More Liquid Stems 
(-v-) 

Others: 

duvo (13), àubvà, ñubv o 

véo (19), vend, Éveuia, vevépnxo, 

vevéumnpot, èveuńðnv 

ongotvo (19), onpave, éonunva, 

Ceonpacuar, éongávOnv 

For verbs ending in -&vo in the 
present, see 23p. 

For Baiva, Aavo, and téuvo, see 
24a. 
For yiyvopar, see 26a; for rivo, see 
24a; and for q0&vo, see 308. 


Chapter 230 
Principal Parts: More Liquid Stems 
(-p-) 

Others: 

&yeípo (27), ñyeipe: 

oixtipo (20), Oktipa 


oneipw (3), orep, £oneipa, 
Éonappot, éorápnv 


For pépa, see 28a. 
For £bp-icko, see 24p. 


Chapter 238 


Principal Parts: Verbs with Nasal Infix 
(-av-) 

Many verbs have a present stem that 
is formed by adding an infix contain- 
ing the nasal -v-; note the following 
types of nasal infixes (given with exam- 
ples): 


1. -v-:8áx-v-0, tép-v-0, q0ó-v-o 

2. -av-: aicO-dv-ono1, &papt-év-o, 
avé-dv-o 

3. -av- added to the stem and p, v, or y 

inserted in the stem: Aa-p-DB-&v-co 

(AaB-), uoa-v-0-&v-co (pa0-), mv-v- 

0-&áv-ogat (nv8-), ru-y-y-&v-o 

(tvxX-) 

-vg-: &MiK-vé-ona1 (iK-) 

-vv: 8Aa-bv-o@ 

aw: Ba-iv-@ 

-vd-: Seix-vd-p1 


Pn SU 


We have put types 2 and 3 in this 
chapter and the remainder in 24g. 


Others: 


Aav0-&v-e (AaB-/AnO-) (20; see 
308), Anow, #Aaðov, AéAn8o 
ruvOÓ-&áv-opoi (xeuO-/nv0-) (26), 
nevoouar, énvOdpunv, néexvopar 

Toyx-àv-O (tevy-/tox-/toxe-) (17; 
see 308), tebEopoi, érvxov, 
TETOXNKG 


Note 1: 


Note that many verbs with the infix 
-av- extend the stem with e (lengthened 
to n) to form the other tenses, except the 
second aorist, e.g.: 


aic0-é&v-opot (aicb-/aic8e-) (31), 
aic8ncouot, no8óunv, fioOnuot 
Gpapt-av-o (Gpapt-/apapte-) (18), 
àpapthoouar, Tuopcov, 
huáprnko, nuáprnpa, 

hpaptnOny 


Note 2: 


AogBé&vo and AavOdve lengthen the 
stem vowel in all tenses except the 
aorist. 
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Note 3: 


The verb AeuBé&vo in the perfect has 
ei- prefixed to the stem instead of redu- 
plication (ei-Ang-a, et-Anpu-por); the 
only other verbs in the course having 
this peculiarity are cvA-Aéyo, ovvetAoya 
(see 205) and dia-Aéyount, dtetAeypar 
(see 208). Only two other Greek verbs 
have this: Aayy&vo, ei-Any-a, and 
ueipopoar, etapcoa (it is fated). 


Chapter 24a 


Principal Parts: More Verbs with Nasal 
Infix (-v-, -ve-, -1v-, and. -vd-/-vv-) 


This group illustrates types 1, 4, 6, 
and 7 (see notes above with 238). 

Note that téuvw transposes the vowel 
and the consonant of the stem in the per- 
fect active and passive and in the aorist 
passive; compare BáAXo, DéBAnko, and 
KaAé@, KéKAnKa. 


Other verbs: 


Type 1: 


Sax-v-@ (Sax-/5yx-) (31), Ə8ñŠonoa, 
É6akov, 8éëmyuca, šëñx0nv 
ni-v-o (ri- [no-/na-) (9), rlowat, 
Eniov, néroka, méxopat, endOnv 
tép-v-@ (tep-/tap-/tun-) (23), tena, 
Écegov, tétuņKaæ, TETLNLAL, 
étunOmv. Note the transposition 
of the vowel and the consonant of 
the stem in the last three parts. 
q0ó-v-o (@Üo-) (see 308) 


Type 4: 

&g-1K-vé-onar (6) only. 
Type 5: 

éha~-bv- (tàa-) only; see 298. 
Type 6 (-vo-nu: 


Most verbs of this class are like 
deix-vd-u1 (guttural stems): 


&voty-vo-u (22), &voí&o, avéwEa, 
&véoxa, &véoypar (I stand open), 
aveaxOnv 


Cedy-vd-u1 (Cevy-) (22), Cev§a, 
éCevea, ECevypar, eCevxOnv 

PHy-vd-pt (pyy-/pwy-/pay-) (22), 
po, EppnSo, Eppwya (I am 
broken), éppaynv. 

But ofév-vd-u (oBe-), oBéco, 
ÉcBeco, EoBnxo (I have gone out), 
£oécOnv 

For &àn-óAXoju (= *0A-vo-u1 see 26p. 


Chapter 248 
Principal Parts: Verbs in -(()oko 


ànoðvý-oxo (11): note the metathe- 
sis 0av-/0vn-. 

For &vo-pi-pvi-oxo (uva-) see 30y. 

For 61-56-oxw (Saxz-) see 26a. 

For ná-oxo (xo0-) see 26p. 


Other verbs of this class are: 


&A-ioxopar (&A-/&Xo-) (28), 
&Aócoyot, £&Aov or ñAQv, 
&&Aokae or tjAeoko. Aorist forms: 
E&Aov, GAG, &Aotnv, «Avar, 
&Aots (compare £yvov). The 
stem was originally faħ-, hence 
the irregular augment. This 
verb is used as the passive of 
cipéo. 

&pé-oxo (&pe-) (20), &péco, Hpeca 
(+ dat.). This verb is commonly 
used impersonally, e.g., &pécxket 
uot it pleases me. 


Chapter 250 
Principal Parts: Three Deponent Verbs 
Notes: 


Chapter 258 


Principal Parts: Verbs that Augment to 
ei- in Imperfect 

A few verbs starting with a vowel 
augment to ei- instead of following the 
usual rules for temporal augment. This 
irregularity is accounted for by the dis- 
appearance of an initial digamma or o 
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(or both). Thus: 


épyaCopar = *repyáGopuot, 
(imperfect) *érepyoGóunv. 
When r drops out, ei results. 

tropa = *oénouat, (imperfect) 
*é(o)exdunv > einópnv. The pres- 
ence of an original o is indicated 
by the aspiration (compare énté = 
Latin septem). The second aorist 
*é-c(c)r-Óunv > &onógunv. Here 
the original o of the stem is re- 
tained, but the eis dropped 
(syncope). 

Éxo = *o£xo, (imperfect) *Écexov > 
£ixov. In the future £5c, aspira- 
tion indicates the original c. In 
the stems oy- and ox-, the o is 
retained but the e is dropped. 


Other verbs with irregular augment 
are: 


£ó Q3) - *oeFóo, (imperfect) eiwv, 
show, etàca, el&xa, etauar, etáOnv 

(0m) (28) = *o£Oo, (perfect) eoo. 

ÉAxo (25) = *o&Axo, (imperfect) 
elAxov, ÉA5o. The other tenses 
are formed from the stem 
(c)eAxv-: etAkvca, etAxuxa, 
£(Akvopot, eiAkócOnv. 

ï-n-m (see Chapter 21, Grammar 4, 

pages 68—70) = *(c)i-(o)n-p1, 

Woo, ha, eika, sipor, etnv 

{-otn-ut (see Chapter 20, Grammar 
1, pages 48-50) = *(c)i-otn-1u, 
(perfect active) É-otn-xa, 
(pluperfect) ei-otf-xn 

óp&o (see 29a) = *Fopá&o (imperfect) 
&ópov, (perfect active) &ópaxoa or 
šépaxo, (perfect passive) top&par 
or Oppo 

For ei8ov = *éf15-ov and oida = 
*ëFJ6-e, see 29a. 


Chapter 26a 


Principal Parts: Verbs with Present 
Reduplication 

Present reduplication consists of the 
first letter of the stem + 1, e.g., yt-yvó- 
oxo (yvo-/yvo-), 6i-8o-pi (60-/90-). 


yi-yvopar (yev-/yeve-/yov-) = *y1- 
yév-opar 
ni-nto (net-/ntw-) = *mi-nét-0 


These two verbs follow regular pat- 
terns. In the second perfect of yiyvopia, 
the common change of stem vowel from e 
to o occurs. In rinto (xet-) the t drops 
when c follows, in common with other 
stems in dentals. In the perfect, the 
vowel and consonant of the stem are re- 
versed (metathesis). 


O16&cxo (010ay-) = *516&k-oxo 


Here the y drops out in the present 
stem. The verb follows the regular pat- 
tern of a guttural stem but is irregular 
in retaining the prefix &- in all tenses. 
The root of the verb is 6a-, which is 
found in the poetic verb 54-, 8efjcopuoa, 
£5anv I learn; (causative) I cause to 
learn, teach. 


Chapter 268 


Principal Parts: Verbs with Three Grades 
of Stem Vowel 


For the terminology used to describe 
the three grades of stem vowel, see the 
note in this teacher's handbook with the 
principal parts in Chapter 24g, 


zozo (nev0-/nov0-/na0-): 


The root of this verb is xev0-; com- 
pare tò névOog grief. 

The present is formed from no0-: 
*ná0-ocko > 1&cyo (the 0 drops out be- 
fore the c, and the x is aspirated). 

The future is formed regularly from 
x£vO-: *névO-copoi > meicouat, The 
-v0- drops out before the o and the pre- 
ceeding vowel is lengthened; compare 
onívOouat, oneicouai, éoneióquv. 

The perfect is formed regularly with 
a change in stem vowel from e to o: né- 
rov0-ao. 

The verb often has a quasi-passive 
meaning, e.g., ev n&oyw = I am treated 
well. 


&nóAAv from *àz-ÓA-vopt 
(0A-/0X£-/óXo-) (26), &noAà, 
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andAeoa I destroy, ruin, lose 
&noAóAeko I have ruined, &zóXoAo 
I am ruined 
à&nóAXvopuot, &xoXobpoi, &kroAOunv I 
perish 
Note the Attic reduplication (see 298) 
of both the first perfect and the second 
perfect: àx-oA-ÓAs-ka, &n-ÓA-oA-o. 


Chapter 27a 


Principal Parts: Verbs from Unrelated 
Stems 


cipéo, (second aorist) *£-&Aov > 
elAov. 


The other tenses of this verb are 
formed regularly from the stem aipe-, 
except for -in the aorist passive. 


Épxopoa: for eip see Chapter 17, 
Grammar 2, page 17. 


From another stem (£Aev0-) related 
to this verb is formed the epic and lyric 
future éAeócouo. From the stem éAv6- 
is formed the epic and lyric second 
aorist ijuOov = ñÀ0ov by syncope. Note 
the Attic reduplication in the second per- 
fect £A-Av0-a. (see 298). 


Chapter 27p 


Principal Parts: Another Verb from Un- 
related Stems 


The parts formed from the stem Aey- 
are regular guttural formations. 

The verb eipw in the present is found 
only in the Odyssey. Stem: ép-/pn- 
(metathesis) for Fep-/Fpm-, hence in the 
perfects *é-fpnxa > eipnxa and *é- 
Fpn-uot > etpn-puaa. 

The second aorist is supplied from 
the stem ren-: *Érez-ov > einov. Note 
that the augment is retained in all 
moods. 


Chapter 280 


Principal Parts: Another Verb from Un- 
related Stems 


Although the principal parts of pépa 
look idiosyncratic, they become more 


intelligible if the principles of Attic 
reduplication are understood (see 29p). 
The perfect active and passive and the 
aorist passive are formed from the stem 
vex- (Évox-). The strangest feature of 
the verb is the appearance of first and 
second aorists with the same stem and 
no difference in meaning. 


Chapter 28p 
Principal Parts: Verbs Adding £ to Stem 
Others: 


xaOeó8c (2), (imperfect) £x«&O0evóov 
or kåðņvôov, kaðevõńco 

uéAAo (7), wedA-ow, éuéAA-nou 

péAer (26), peAnoet, uéAnoe, 
ueuéAmxe 

tón-to (6), toxt/cO 

yoípo (21), yoipfjco, kexápnxo, 
£xé&pnv 

Chapter 290, 


Principal Parts: ópáo and oióo, Seeing 
and Knowing 


For the augment in &ópov, tépaxa 
or £ópàka, tópĒčpa, see 25D (Eópov = 
*£rópov, similarly eióov = *Épi6ov). 


oióo. (18-) 


This verb is a second perfect in 
form, with augment: *Épi-o. In the 
first, second, and third persons singular 
of the perfect, the initial e changes to o, 
giving oià-o; in the plural, the augment 
is dropped, and o replaces ô. In the plu- 
perfect, eið- is augmented to 7)6-, and in 
the plural again c replaces à. The im- 
peratives use the basic stem iô- with c 
replacing Š. The subjunctive, optative, 
infinitive, and participle are regular 
perfect forms. 

Chapter 298 
Principal Parts: Verbs with Attic Redu- 
plication 

A small number of verbs beginning 
with a, e, or o reduplicate by repeating 
the initial vowel and consonant and by 
lengthening a and e to n and o to o. 
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&xobo (4), àx-f]ko-a; ehatve 
(éXa-) (2), &A-Aa-xa; éoBia (£50-) 
(9), &8-560-xa. 
éyeipw (Eyep-, &yop-) (see 23a), èy- 
pfivop-a (for ¿y-ńyop-a), èy- 
Ayep-par 
Epxopar (€AvO-) (see 27a), A-nAvO- 
a 
öAADu (0A-) (see 26B), GA-wA-a 
qépo (évex-) (see 28a), év-rivox-a 
(note the change in the stem 
vowel from e to o and the aspi- 
rated second perfect), év-tjvey- 
pot 
Chapter 30y 
Principal Parts: àvauiuwvfóoko and 
uéuvnuat 
Notes: 


Chapter 305 
Principal Parts: Verbs with -av-/-v- 
That Take Supplementary Participles 


Notes: 


Chapter 318 
Principal Parts: Verbs in -m 


All three of these verbs have present 
reduplication: i-otn-ji = *oi-otn-p1 


(compare Latin stare); the initial c 
drops out, and its original presence is 
indicated by aspiration. 

So also t-n-u1 (see Chapter 21, 
Grammar 4, pages 68-70), oo, Axa, 
eika, cipon, etOnv. Originally *oi-on- 
ut (on-/ce-); the c drops out, hence *£- 
oe-Ka > eika. 


Other verbs in -n: 


avoty-vout, Seix-vdput, Cevy-vdpt, 
phy-vou (see Chapter 22, Grammar 
3, pages 82-83 and 24a) 


&xóAAUut (26) 

d1a-oKedav-vdu1 (oxeda-) (27) 

Sbva-pat, éextota-por, ket-uo (see 
25a) 

eipi (šo-): the o drops out, and *éoni 
becomes eipi 

£i (ei-, i-) (see Chapter 17, Gram- 
mar 2, page 17) 

xpepév-võuı (xpeuo-) (19) 

ni-u-ràn-uı (tAn-/nAc-) (17) 

oBév-vonƏi (oBe-), oBéco, EoBeoa, 
&oBnxa (I have gone out), 
&ofécOnv (see 24a). The origi- 
nal stem was ofeo-; the o drops 
out and the nasal infix -vv- is 
added. 

ont (on-/pgo-) (see Chapter 23, 
Grammar 5, pages 96-97) 


SUBJECT INDEX 


At the end of the Index is a separate listing of Greek words for grammatical and 


cultural reference. 


A 

abaton, 2 

abstract noun, 16 

Acarnania, 90 

accent, 1, 12, 28, 30, 35, 39, 57, 
60, 64, 79, 84, 85, 100, 107 

accusative absolute, 69, 73, 
74 

accusative case, 3, 6, 7, 9,14, 
16, 49, 56, 68, 69, 80, 84, 86 

accusative of direct object, 51 

accusative of duration of 
time, 46, 73 

accusative of exclamation, 
73 

accusative of extent of space, 
74 

accusative of motion, 3 

accusative of respect, 7, 70, 
72, 73, 84,105 

Achaea, 90, 93, 94, 95 

Acharnae, 47, 48, 49, 51 

Acharnians, 47, 49, 51, 103, 


104,108 

Acharnians, Aristophanes’, 
34, 35,103, 111 

-a- contract verbs, 12, 15, 
112,113 

Acropolis, 33, 99 

acropolis, 83 

active voice, 1, 78 

Acts, 8 


adjectival suffix, 100, 101 

adjectives, 7, 8, 11, 16, 18, 55, 
80,104,106, 107, 114 

Adrastus, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75 

adverbial accusative, 37, 43, 
72,74 

adverbs, 9, 25 

Aegina, 25 

Agamemnon, 21, 27, 28 

agora, 105 

Alcmeon, 67 

Alexander of Athens, 12 

Alexias, 99 

alliance, 10, 52, 61, 78 

allies, 15, 32, 37, 43, 46, 78, 90, 
93 

alliteration, 104 

altar, 7, 14, 21, 35 

Alyattes, 61, 63, 89 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 78 

ambassadors, 27, 32, 33, 34, 
37, 99, 103, 106, 107, 108 


ambassadors, Athenian, 27, 
32, 53 

ambassadors, Persian, 107 

ambassadors, Samian, 99 

ambassadors, Spartan, 33, 
34,37 

Amphitheus, 103, 104, 105, 
106,108 

Anabasis, Xenophon's, 107 

antecedent, 51, 63, 72, 74 

Antirrhium Promontory, 93 

aorist active, 115 

aorist imperative, 6, 60, 72, 
110 

aorist indicative, 11, 79, 97 

aorist infinitive, 11, 71 

aorist middle, 8, 56 

aorist middle infinitive, 3 

aorist participles, 11, 20, 21, 
56, 66, 69, 77 

aorist passive, 4, 8, 12, 19, 31, 
41, 55, 57, 66, 80,114, 115, 
116,117,119 

aorist subjunctive, 35, 42, 63, 
" 

aorist tense, 4, 11, 12, 19, 20, 
28, 49, 67, 84, 95, 97, 110, 
113,114,116 

aphaeresis, 103 

Apollo, 17, 76, 77, 83, 86, 88, 
89,106 

&-privative, 38, 80, 84, 100, 
101 

arbitration, 37 

Archidamus, Spartan king, 
32, 44, 47, 49 

Archimedes, 85 

archon, 99, 106 

Arge, dog's name, 22 

Argives, 66 

Argos, 66 

Aristophanes, 35, 103, 104, 
105,107,111 

Aristotle, 12, 78 

army, 9, 10, 15,16, 17, 32, 37, 
44, 47, 48, 51, 59, 77, 79, 80, 
83, 89, 97, 106, 110 

articular infinitive, 51, 58, 
76 

Asclepieion, 14 

Asclepius, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 11, 14, 
4 

Asia, 59, 61, 63, 80 

Asopus River, 16 


aspect, 13, 15, 19, 20, 83 

aspiration, 19, 31,114, 118, 
119,120 

Assembly, 15, 33, 34, 35, 40, 
41, 51, 52, 53, 66, 90, 103, 
105,106 

assimilation, 19, 63, 115 

astragalus, 11 

Athenians, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16,17, 


35i 
^ 
Š 
t 
g 
E 


103,111 

athletic contests, 66 

Athmonia, 99 

Atreus, 21 

Attica, 10, 16, 18, 27, 31, 32, 
33, 40, 41, 46, 47, 48, 51, 56 

Attic declension, 22, 90 

Attic dialect, 93 

Attic Greek, 6, 12, 18, 27, 30, 
33, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 47, 50, 
55, 70, 76, 80, 85, 97,100, 
113 

Attic reduplication, 78, 84, 
93,119 

attraction, 51, 64 

attributive position of 
adjectives, 18 

Atys, 69 

augment, 27, 57, 66, 67, 79, 80, 
83, 113, 117, 118, 119 


B 

Babylonians, 78, 79 

Bacchiadae, 82 

Bacchus, 110 

Bacchylides, 83, 89 

barbarians, 10, 16, 17, 25, 26, 
32, 37, 61,106 

battle, 2, 16, 17,18, 25, 37, 41, 
47, 49, 51, 59, 64, 72, 77, 79, 
80, 90, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100, 
110 

battle of Mycale, 18 

battle of Salamis, 2 

bema, speaker's platform, 
33, 35 
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Biton, 66 
Boeotia, 10, 16, 47, 48, 51 
Boeotians, 9, 51 


C 

California state motto, 85 

Calydonian boar hunt, 71 

camp,17, 25 

cavalry, 16, 17, 80 

Cecropis, 99 

Cephisophon, 99 

chairman, 35, 99 

Chalcis, 90 

children, 39, 56, 58, 64, 66, 74, 
84,104,107 

Christians, 91 

circumstantial participle, 
26, 41 

citadel of Mycenae, 21 

citizens, 40, 51, 99 

city, 10, 15, 30, 31, 32, 34, 37, 
39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 49, 51, 
54, 77, 80, 83, 89, 90, 91, 102, 
105, 108, 109,110 

clauses of fearing, 40, 42 

Cleisophus, 99 

Cleobis, 66 

Cleon, 54 

Cleonymus, 106 

Cnemus, 93, 95, 101 

comic coinages, 104 

comparison of adjectives, 55 

complex sentences, 62, 91, 97 

compound adjectives, 80 

compound verbs, 2, 22, 28, 33, 
37, 43, 48, 49, 63, 69, 71, 72, 
74, 77, 78, 80, 82, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 91, 95, 97, 101, 105, 107, 
110 

compound words, 80, 100, 
101,104 

conative imperfect, 74 

conditional clauses, 33, 34, 
41, 42, 54, 98 

conditional sentences, 62, 
97,101 

conditions, 7, 64 

connecting relative, 82 

constitutions, five types of, 
50 

contract adjective, 105 

contract verbs, regular, 2, 
65,112,113 

Corinth, 11, 14, 22, 27, 30, 50, 
76, 82, 90, 93, 100, 101 

Corinthians, 15, 30, 32, 34, 90 

correlatives, 69 

Council, the, 38, 44, 99, 106 

councilors, 35 

crasis, 103 

Cratylus, Plato's, 94 

Crete, 93, 94 


Crisa, 90 

Crisaean Gulf, 90, 100 

Crito, 14 

Croesus, king of Lydia, 59, 
61, 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 
83, 85, 86, 88, 89 

cults, 44, 74 

cures, 11,14 

Cyclopes, 28 

Cyllene, 93, 94 

Cypselus, 76, 82 

Cyrus, king of Persia, 59, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 83, 84, 86, 88 


D 

dative case, 5, 7, 48, 51, 58, 69, 
82,105, 107,110 

dative of accompaniment, 
73, 74, 96, 97 

dative of accompanying 
circumstance, 86 

dative of agent, 107 

dative of degree of 
difference, 16, 34, 73 

dative of indirect object, 37, 
73, 74 

dative of instrument, 73 

dative of the person 
concerned, 74, 80 

dative of possession, 73 

declension, 8, 11 

definite article, 2, 18, 37, 49, 
72 


definite clauses, 42 

deliberative questions, 33 

Delos, 25, 89 

Delphi, 66, 76, 77, 88, 90 

Delphic oracle, 76 

demes, 47, 48, 51, 99, 105, 110 

democracy, Athenian, 33, 
36, 43, 54 

demonstratives, 34 

denominative verbs, 31 

dental stem verbs, 35, 38, 
115,118 

deponent aorist passive, 8, 
114 

deponent future, 28, 114 

deponent verbs, 35, 47, 55, 
113,114,117 

dialect, 30, 76 

Dicaeopolis, 2, 3, 6, 7, 11, 14, 
15,18, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 30, 
33, 34, 40, 41, 43, 44, 56,103, 
104, 107,110, 111 

dice, 11 

digamma, 83, 112, 117 

diminutive, 82, 100 

diminutive suffix, 100 

Dionysiac procession, 104 

Dionysus, 70, 108, 110 


diphthongs, 1, 64 
diplomatic activity, 32, 35, 40 
direct objects, 28, 51 

direct questions, 3 

direct speech, 67 

direct statements, 45 
doctors, 2, 3, 46 

Dodona, 76 

Doric dialect, 30, 113 
double augment, 79 
double question, 3 

Douris, 55, 62 

downfall of Athens, 54, 98 
drachmas, 14, 106, 108 
dreams, 69, 71, 72, 76, 79 
dual dative, 110 

Dyme, 93 


E 

-e- contract verbs, 12, 31, 112 

education, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
111 

Eetion, 82 

e-grade, 49 

Egypt, 46, 63, 78 

Egyptians, 78 

Eleusis, 27, 31, 47, 48, 49, 51, 
64 


elision, 103 

embassy, 44, 99, 107 

empire, 32, 34, 37, 54, 61, 77, 
84, 88 

empire of Cyrus, 77 

enclitic, 28, 84 

enclitic pronouns, 84 

enemy, 37, 41, 44, 47, 51, 64, 
86, 93, 95, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
104,111 

epic poetry, 70, 119 

Epictetus, 107 

Epidaurus, 2, 3, 5, 6,11, 14, 30 

epidemic, 46 

Epirus, 77 

Ethiopia, 46 

etiological stories, 82 

Euboea, 39, 43 

Euonymus, 99 

euphony, 47, 114 

Eurotas valley, 14 

Euthymenes, 106 

exhortations, 33 

Exodus, 68 

explanatory infinitive, 58 


F 

fall of Sardis, 83 

family, 40, 44, 55,103 

farmers, 27, 30, 33, 34, 37, 39, 
44, 51, 56,103, 104, 110 

farms, 18, 37, 52, 71, 104 

fearing, clauses of, 33, 40 

Festival of Dionysus, 108 


finite verb, 53 

first aorist, 4,112,115,119 

first declension nouns, 31 

First Peloponnesian War, 
15, 34, 90 

French, 19 

Freudian psychology, 4 

Furies, 28 

future infinitive, 72 

future less vivid condition, 
63, 94, 98 

future middle, 31, 41 

future more vivid condition, 
34, 98 

future optative, 67 

future participle, 2, 6, 30, 39, 
48 


future particular condition, 
98 

future passive, 31, 41, 55, 57 

future tense, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7,12, 
35, 43, 55, 67, 72, 78, 80, 84, 
88,113,115, 118 


G 

general, 16, 25, 32, 51, 53, 90, 
95, 99, 101 

genitive absolute, 18, 19, 21, 
26 


genitive case, 7, 16, 37, 51, 58, 
62, 64, 69, 72 

genitive of comparison, 73 

genitive of separation, 73, 74 

genitive of time, 57, 107 

Germany, 50 

goat-song, 70 

God, 19, 68 

gods, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 35, 
66, 68, 69, 74, 76, 77, 84, 86, 
88, 89,103,104, 105, 111 

goddess, 2, 5, 66 

Gordias, 70 

grades of stem vowel, 49, 70, 
72,118 

Greece, 11, 25, 61, 62, 63, 77, 
83, 91, 93 

Greeks, 16, 17, 22, 25, 26, 32, 
34, 37, 42, 44, 48, 59, 61, 63, 
68, 82, 84, 86, 88 

guest-friend, 48, 64 

Gulf of Corinth, 90, 93, 100 

guilt, 69, 71 

guttural stems (of verbs), 28, 
31,113, 114, 115, 117,118, 
119 

gymnastics, 56, 59, 111 


H 

Hades, 68 

Haeckel, 35 
Halicarnassus, 60 
Halys River, 61, 77 


Subject Index 


Handel's Messiah, 60 

healing sanctuaries, 2, 5 

Hera, 2, 66 

Heracleitus, 94 

Heracles, 106 

herald, 35, 44, 48, 107 

Herodotus, 2, 11, 18, 55, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 69, 76, 77, 
78, 83, 86, 87, 88, 100 

Herodotus' history, 55, 59, 62 

heroes, 44, 111 

Hiero, 85 

historic presents, 100 

Hitler, 50 

holy place, 8, 11 

holy silence, 104, 109, 110 

Homer, 12, 22, 27, 38, 80, 89, 
111 

hortatory subjunctive, 33 

hospitality, 23, 64, 74 

hubris, pride, 68 

hunters, 18, 21 

Hyperboreans, 89 

Hyroeades, 83 


I 

idiom, 7, 15, 37, 46, 51, 69, 80 

Iliad, 12 

illusion, dramatic, 104 

imperative mood, 1, 3, 6, 7, 
12, 20, 75, 103, 107, 110, 119 

imperatives, second person, 
110 

imperatives, third person, 1, 
103, 110 

imperfect tense, 19, 20, 27, 31, 
33, 40, 47, 50, 55, 59, 63, 64, 
67, 78, 84,112, 113,117 

imperfective aspect, 19, 20 

impersonal verbs, 6, 117 

inceptive suffix, 59,115 

inchoative imperfect, 13, 15, 
19 

inchoative suffix, 59 

indefinite or general 
clauses, 33, 40, 42, 48, 63, 
65, 77, 93 

indefinite or general 
relative clauses, 62, 63 

indefinites, 84 

indicative mood, 6 

indirect questions, 36, 40, 45, 
62, 63 


indirect reflexive pronouns, 


88 

indirect speech, 62, 63, 86, 91, 
97, 99, 100, 101 

indirect statement, 7, 10, 40, 
44, 45, 47, 49, 52, 62, 63, 80, 
91, 101, 102 

infinitives, 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 20, 22, 
41, 44, 47, 49, 53, 66, 77, 80, 


128 


81, 84, 86, 91,101, 102, 113, 
119,120 

infix, 52, 56, 94, 115, 116, 117 

infix o, 115 

ingressive aorist, 21, 34, 41 

ingressive suffix, 59 

inscription, 5, 17, 66, 98,115 

internal accusative, 7 

interrogatives, 84 

intransitive verbs, 27, 29, 51, 
112 

Tonian Greeks, 61 

Ionian revolt, 25 

Ionians, 25, 61, 106, 107 

Tonic dialect, 62, 76, 82, 84, 
105,107 

Tonic spellings, 55, 70 

iota subscripts, 1, 5, 59, 115 

irregular augment, 113, 117, 
118 

Isthmus, 43 

Tthome, 90 


J 

Josephus, 19 

justice, 24 

K 

kings, 10, 17, 21, 32, 44, 46, 
48, 59, 63, 68, 70, 71, 76, 78, 
86,103,106 

King's Eye, the, 106 

knucklebones, 11, 14, 15 


L 

Labda, 76, 82 

labial stems (of verbs), 19, 
113,114 

Lacedaemonians, 104 

Latin, 1, 4, 29, 36, 55, 97, 118, 
120 

Leto, 89 

Leucadians, 93, 100 

Leucadian ship, 99, 100 

Leucas, 93 

libation, 7, 89, 108 

lions, 21, 28 

liquid stem verbs, 4, 41, 49, 
70,115,116 

literary genres, 70 

Longinus, 42 

long vowel endings, 7 

Long Walls, 39 

Lydia, 61, 62, 63, 80, 89 

Lydians, 59, 74, 76, 77, 79, 83, 
84, 86, 88 


M 

macron, 1, 40 

maenad, 110 

main clause, 26, 48, 62, 64, 
90, 94, 98 

Marathon, 32, 47, 108 
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Mardonius, 9, 10, 16, 17 

Medes, 17, 59, 76, 89 

medical terminology, 46 

Mediterranean (Sea), 36, 43 

Megara, 27, 31, 101, 102 

Megarian Decree, 32 

Meleager, 71 

Melissa, 43 

Melos, island, 5 

memorial tablet, 14 

Messenians, 90, 96 

metathesis, 41, 117,118, 119 

meter, 103 

Middle English, 64 

middle voice, 7, 27, 47, 48, 55, 
68, 78,102 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 60 

-pı verbs, 11, 64, 120 

Molycrion, 93, 95 

monosyllabic stems, 113 

Mount Aegaleus, 47 

Mount Brilessus, 47 

Mount Olympus, 71, 72, 110 

Mount Parnes, 47 

movable v, 76, 87 

Muses, 59, 60 

music, 56, 58, 59, 111 

musical terms, 60 

Mycale, 18, 25 

Mycenae, 18, 21, 27, 28, 30 

Myrrhine, 41, 43 

Mysians, 71 

mysticism, 85 

myth, 63, 82, 111 


N 

Naples, 12 

nasal infixes, 52, 56, 94, 100, 
116,117,120 

Naupactians, 100 

Naupactus, 90, 93, 96, 99, 100 

negative clause, 53 

negatives, 44, 54, 94, 97, 103 

nemesis, divine retribution, 
68 

neuter, 7, 16, 77 

Nicophon, 99 

nominative case, 16, 26, 70, 
84, 100 

nouns, 1, 8, 80, 88, 108 

noun suffix, 100, 101 


o 

-o- contract verbs, 16, 113 
Odyssey, 22, 119 

Oedipus at Colonus, 68 
Oenoe, 47, 48 

offerings, 14, 77, 88 
o-grade, 49, 70 

Old Attic, 100 

Old Comedy, 103 

Old Testament, 68 


olives, 18 

Olympic Games, 59 

omens, 40 

optative mood, 1, 22, 33, 48, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 77, 86, 91, 
92, 93, 94, 119 

optative of wish, 94 

Oropus, 47 

oracles, 76, 77, 79, 84, 88 

oracular responses, 77 

orthography, 103 

oxen, 18, 41, 43, 66, 106 


P 

Pactolus, 89 

Paeania, 99 

palace, 27, 28, 63, 70, 71, 72, 
74, 89, 106 

Panormus, 94, 95, 100 

papyrus, 57, 89 

participle, uses of, 2 

participles, 1, 5, 6, 15, 17, 19, 
22, 26, 27, 30, 41, 47, 54, 66, 
76, 78, 100, 101, 103, 119, 
120 

particle, 44, 91 

partitive genitive, 7, 48, 57, 
74 

passive voice, 1, 44, 47, 48, 55, 
79, 83,115 

past contrary to fact 
condition, 97, 98 

past general condition, 64, 


past particular condition, 98 

Patrae, 90, 93 

Paul, 8 

Pausanias, 16, 17 

Peloponnesian army, 47, 48, 
51 

Peloponnesian League, 27, 
30, 31, 32 

Peloponnesians, 15, 16, 34, 
37, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 49, 51, 
56, 91, 93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 100, 
101, 102 

Peloponnesian War, 11, 27, 
34, 40, 47, 51, 90, 97,111 

Peloponnesus, 32, 51, 90, 91 

Pentelicon, 47 

perfect active, 1,19, 31, 41, 70, 
80, 81, 83, 114, 116,117,119 

perfect indicative, 86 

perfect infinitive, 85, 102 

perfect middle, 8, 19, 70, 116 

perfect participle, 27, 76, 89 

perfect passive, 4, 6, 8, 19, 76, 
80,113,114, 115, 117, 119 

perfect passive participle, 6, 
56, 78 

perfect tense, 29, 38, 41, 52, 
59, 64, 66, 67, 83, 84, 94,115, 


116, 118,119 

Periander, 82 

Pericles, 15, 33, 35, 36, 39, 41, 
44, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
56, 90 

periphrastic, 79 

Persia, 76, 103 

Persian Empire, 77 

Persians, 9, 10, 25, 59, 61, 76, 
77, 78, 80, 83, 84, 88, 89, 107 

Persian Wars, 2, 59 

Phaedo, Plato's, 14 

Phales, 104, 110 

phallus, 104 

phallus-pole, 104, 110 

Philip, 2, 3, 6, 7, 11,12, 14, 18, 
21, 23, 277, 28, 30, 33, 34, 40, 
41, 43, 55, 56, 59,104 

Philo, 35 

Phocis, 90 

Phormio, 90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 97 

physical training, 59, 111 

piety, 89 

Piraeus, 2, 39, 46, 97, 101,102 

plague, 40, 45, 46 

Plataea, 11,16 

Plato, 14, 24, 50, 55, 56, 58, 59, 
94,111,114 

Plato's cardinal virtues, 58 

plays, 103, 104 

pluperfect, 20, 37, 48, 83, 97, 
119 

pluperfect passive, 48, 64, 76, 
78, 83 

Plutarch, 12 

Pnyx, 33, 35,103,105 

political institutions, 
Athenian, 40 

Polybius, 50 

Polymnis, 99 

Polyphemus, 23 

positive clause, 53 

potential &v, 98, 101 

potential optative, 62, 90, 91, 
94, 98, 102 

Potidaea, 32 

predicate position of 
adjectives, 18 

prefixes, 2, 8, 44, 477, 52, 59, 
70,115,116, 118 

prepositional phrase, 19, 47 

prepositional prefixes, 47 

prepositions, 6, 11, 12, 14, 30, 
34, 36, 40, 57, 58, 62, 69, 71, 
76, 83, 97, 99,105 

present contrary to fact 
condition, 98 

present general condition, 


present imperative, 3 
present middle, 29, 56 


present participle, 19, 20, 46, 
56 


present reduplication, 97, 
118,120 

present stem, 116, 118 

present subjunctive, 42 

present tense, 4, 31, 33, 47, 59, 
64, 78, 84, 97, 110, 113, 114, 
115, 116,118 

presidents, 35 

priest, 2, 6, 7,8,11,12,14,15, 
35 


priestess, 77 

primary sequence, 1, 65 

primary tense, 42 

primitive noun, 38, 101 

primitive verb, 101 

principal parts, 2, 3—4, 5, 8, 
11, 12,14, 15, 16, 18,19, 23, 
28, 31, 33, 35, 38, 41, 44, 49, 
52, 56, 59, 62, 64, 66, 70, 72, 
77, 78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 87, 91, 
93, 97, 100, 107, 112-127 

prodelision, 103 

prohibitions, 33 

prologue (to Herodotus’ 
history), 55 

pronoun, 7, 51, 63, 77, 84, 90, 
110 

Protagoras, 56, 59 

Protagoras, the, 55, 56 

protasis, 48, 63 

prytaneis, 99, 105, 106 

prytany, 99 

Pseudartabas, 106 

Pteria, 77, 79 

Pterians, 77 

public funds, 53 

public readings, 59 

puns, 104 

purification, 7, 70, 74 

purpose, 2, 6, 30, 33, 48, 58 

purpose clause, 33, 63 

Pythia, 77, 88 

Pytho, 89 


R 

reduplication, 28, 52, 57, 59, 
70, 78, 79, 84, 93, 97, 114, 
115, 116,117, 118,119, 120 

reforms, Solon's, 63 

relative clauses, 42, 63 

relative pronoun, 51, 82 

religion, 7, 83 

Republic, Plato's, 24, 50, 58, 
59 

result clauses, 90 

Rhion, 93, 95, 96 

Rhium Promontory, 93 

rituals, 70, 77, 104 

ritual washing, 7 

Rural Dionysia, 104, 108, 110 


Subject Index 


Russia, 50 


s 

sack of Troy, 61 

sacred baskets, 104 

sacred snakes, 8, 11 

Sacred Way, 76 

sacrifice, 7, 11, 14, 35, 49, 66, 
77, 84,104,110 

Salamis, 2, 10, 16, 32, 97, 102 

Samians, 99 

Samos, 25 

sanctuary, 2, 5, 6, 7, 11, 41 

sanctuary of Asclepius, 2, 5, 
6,11, 41 

Sardis, 62, 63, 70, 72, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 83, 84, 88, 89 

satyrs, 110 

scatological language, 103, 
104 

school, 55, 56, 58 

sea, 3, 15, 18, 25, 28, 32, 37, 41, 
49, 90, 93, 96, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 108 

seamanship, 90, 91 

sea power, 37, 90, 96 

second aorist, 28, 51-52, 92, 
112,113, 115,116,118, 119 

secondary ending, 27 

secondary sequence, 1, 44, 
48, 62, 63, 65, 77, 86, 93 

secondary tense, 42 

second declension nouns, 31 

sequence of moods, 1 

sequence of tenses, 1 

serpent column, 17 

shame, 69, 71 

shepherds, 18, 21, 22, 23, 27 

ships, 3, 10, 15, 25, 32, 37, 90, 
91, 93, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 
101, 102,108 

Sicilian expedition, 54 

Sicily, 91 

siege engines, 48 

siege warfare, 48 

slaves, 55, 89, 104, 110 

Socrates, 14, 24, 56 

Solon, 33, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 86 

sophist, 56, 63 

Sophocles, 68 

Sparta, 10, 11, 14, 15, 32, 33, 
34, 48, 50, 61, 103, 104, 108 

Spartan Assembly, 32 

Spartans, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 27, 
31, 32, 34, 37, 43, 44, 48, 52, 
53, 61, 78, 90, 93, 105, 107 

speech, 32, 33, 35, 52, 56, 58, 
83, 90, 95 

spelling, 36, 40, 47, 55, 62, 76, 
101,115 

stades, 51, 66 
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Stalin, 50 

stem vowel, 4, 19, 33, 49, 70, 
72,112, 113, 114,115, 116, 
118 

c tense sign, 3 

stone heaps, 22 

stories, 23, 59, 61, 63, 66, 82, 
88,89,104, 111 

strong grade 1, 49 

strong grade 2, 49 

subjunctive mood, 1, 7, 33, 
35, 36, 40, 42, 44, 57, 62, 63, 
65,119 

subordinate clauses, 26, 33, 
62, 63, 64, 101 

subordinate clauses in 
indirect speech, 33, 101 

subordinating conjunction, 
64 

suffixes, 8, 16, 31, 59, 72, 83, 
87,100,107,115 

superlative adjective, 7 

supplementary participles, 
27, 30, 54, 76, 100,120 

syllable, 12 

symposium, 62 

syncope, 12, 118 

Syracuse, 85 


T 

tactics, war, 90, 91 

teachers, 55, 58, 59 

Tellus the Athenian, 64, 66 

temple of Apollo, 76 

temporal augment, 27, 66, 
117 

temporal clauses, 33, 42 

temporal conjunctions, 42 

tense, 19, 23, 63, 83, 84, 100, 
113,116,118, 119 

tense usage, 37 

terminations, adjectives 
with two, 80 

theater, 5, 91, 93 

thematic vowel, 64 

Themistocles, 32 

Theognis, 68 

Thessaly, 9 

third declension nouns, 31 

Thirty Years' Peace, 15, 34, 
37 


tholos tombs, 21 

threats, 43 

Thriasian Plain, 47, 48, 49, 
5l 

Thucydidean spellings, 36, 
47,100 

Thucydides, 15, 17, 27, 32, 33, 
35, 39, 40, 44, 46, 47, 49, 54, 
61, 90, 92, 93, 96, 97, 100 

time, expressions of, 3, 19 

Timocrates, 100 
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Tomb of Agamemnon, 21 

Town Hall, 106, 107 

transitive verbs, 27, 29, 85, 
97,112 

transposition, 115, 117 

treasury, 37 

Treasury of Atreus, 21 

treaty, 37 

tribes, 99 

tripod, 17, 77 

triremes, 90 

trophy, 93, 100 

Troy, 61 

truce, 32, 34, 100, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 109, 110 

tutor, 55, 56 

typhus, fever, 46 

tyrant, 61, 76, 82, 85 


U 
ultimatum, Spartan, 35 


Greek Words 


dei, 6 

Seixvdun, 40 

6nA60, 2 

eiut, 4, 8, 65, 72 

eiu, 2, 5, 7, 8,19, 78 
Epyouon, 5, 6, 7 

Éoc, declension of, 90 
Thu, 33, 35 

‘iva, 34 


Vv 

verbal adjectives, 103, 107, 
110 

verbal phrase, 48 

verbal suffix, 100, 101 

verbs, 1, 2, 23, 27, 31, 49, 52, 
59, 63, 64, 67, 79,80, 83, 84, 
87,94,97,100,104,112 

verbs of believing, 7 

verb stem, 8, 16, 59, 64, 78, 80, 
101,107,112,116 

virtues, 56, 58 

vote, 32, 35, 37 

votive offering, 5 

vowel gradation, 72, 114 

vowel lengthening, 115, 116, 
118,119 


w 
war,10,11,15,17, 27, 30, 32, 


Yotnu: and its compounds, 
27, 82 

xat, adverbial, 95 

xépac, declension of, 97 

Aobw, conjugation of, 40 

unv, declension of, 105 

oida, 90, 119 

bras, 34, 55, 105 

ópé&o, imperfect of, 19 

Spvic, declension of, 105 

boric, 42 
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88, 90, 91, 100, 103, 104, 108, 
110,111 

warfare, 49 

warnings, 43 

weak grade, 49 

wine, 3, 18, 106 

wishes, clauses expressing, 


62, 
women, 2, 19, 66, 84, 89, 111 
worship, 44, 74 
worship of heroes, 44 


x 

Xanthias, 43, 104,110 
Xanthippus, 36 
Xenophon, 50, 107 


Z 
zero-grade, 49 
Zeus, 22, 34, 74, 77, 89, 106 


tt, 40, 101 

roióocyoyóc, tutor, 55 

nadotpibns, exercise 
instructor, 59 

"Yytevo, Health, 5 

xapic, declension of, 11 

x£ip, declension of, 8 

xpdoodc, declension of, 105 

(xc, 6, 30, 34, 39, 40, 48, 83 

(oe, 90 
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A 

analysis, 8 
anesthetist, 162 
anthropology, 60 
anthropomorphous, 60 
anthropophagous, 60 
archaeology, 116 
aristocracy, 35 
arithmetic, 74 
autistic, 21 
autobiography, 21 
autocracy, 35 
autograph, 21 
automatic, 21 
autonomous, 21 
autonomy, 88 


B 

Bible, 181 
biography, 130 
biology, 74 
bureaucracy, 35 


Cc 

chord, 110 
chorus, 110 
chronicle, 116 
chronology, 116 
comedy, 130 
cryptography, 48 


D 

demagogue, 88 
democracy, 88 
diapason, 110 
dogma, 181 


drama, 130 


E 

ecclesiastical, 181 
epic, 130 
epistemology, 146 
ethics, 146 


G 

genealogy, 116 
geometry, 74 
gerontologist, 162 
gynecologist, 162 


H 

harmony, 110 
heresy, 181 
history, 116 


L 
logic, 146 
lyric, 130 


M 

mathematics, 74 
melody, 110 
metaphysics, 146 
misanthrope, 60 
monarchy, 88 
music, 110 


(0) 

ochlocracy, 88 
orchestra, 110 
orthodoxy, 181 


P 

paleography, 48, 116 
pediatrician, 162 
pharmacologist, 162 
philanthropy, 60 
philosophy, 146 
photograph, 48 
physics, 74 
physiotherapist, 162 
pithecanthropus, 60 
plutocracy, 35 
political theory, 146 
politics, 88 
psychiatrist, 8 
psychic phenomena, 8 
psychoanalyst, 8 
psychologist, 8 


R 
rhetoric, 88 
rhythm, 110 


S 
seismograph, 48 
symphony, 110 


T 

technocracy, 35 
telegraph, 48 
theocracy, 35 
theology, 181 
tragedy, 130 
tyranny, 88 


Z 
zoology, 74 
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A 
Gdixéo, 68 
&óixnuo, 68 


&6woc, 68, 187 
&60votoc, 16 
&etuvnotoc, 155, 170 
Aneng, 124 
&Xfügta, 124 
&Aoyoc, 200 
&uoOfc, 155 

ava, 42 
&vaykáGo, 54, 110 
&váyxn, 54, 110 
&vapuurvfioko, 170 
avatiOnur, 30 
&vÜpóniov, 124 
avo, 42 

xoig, 200 
&nictéo, 16 
&riotoc, 16 
&nxoótóout, 30 
G&taxtos, 82 
atdpaxtos, 82 
àtapağíð, 82 
&tuyüc, 16, 155 


B 

BocuUebc. 110 
Baciredo, 110 
BobAevpa, 68 
BovAevtüc, 68 
BovAeóo, 68 
Bovan, 68 


'u 

yévecic, 170 
yévoc, 170 
yiyvopar, 93, 170 
Yuyyóoxo, 94, 170 
Yvónn, 94, 170 
yor, 170 
yvoctóc, 170 
yovebc, 93 
Ypáppuo, 94 
ypantés, 136 
ypagevts, 93 
ypaon, 93 

ypaoo, 93, 94, 136 


A 

Snpoxpatia, 156 

Siw, 30, 93, 170 
dixaCo, 187 

Sixarog, 68, 124, 136, 187 
Sixatocbvn, 68, 124 
O1wxactüc, 187 


Sixaotixds, 187 
Sixn, 68, 136, 187 
66o1c, 30, 170 
Sothp, 93 
ooç, 54, 110 
$ovAóo, 54, 110 
SovAmars, 54 
6óvopat, 16 
Sivapic, 16 
Svvatdc, 16 
Ovoyevfic, 155 
Svotvyns, 16 
8@pov, 170 


E 

eic, 42 

elow, 42 

Èk, 42 

£v, 42 
évdideou1, 30 
Évóov, 42 
ë, 42 

EE, 42 
éxittOnpr, 30 
evyevijs, 155 
£bAoytà, 200 
£Unoig, 200 
ebdtvyis, 16, 155 


H 
Sonar, 136 
fjóbc, 136 


e 
OaAattokpotéo, 156 
0écic, 170 


I 

Téoun, 93 
iürpóc, 93 
iepebc, 124 
lepóc, 124 
imneds, 124 
innog, 124 
isos, 124 
icótnc, 124 
iomu 170 


K 

Kata, 42 
xáto, 42 
xfüpoyua, 54 
KApvg, 54 
xnpdtte, 54 
xpivo, 93, 94 
xpicic, 94 
xpitüig, 93 


xdpa, 110 
xvpaive, 110 


A 

Aaprpds, 136 
Aduro, 136 
Aéyo, 93, 200 
eino, 136 
Aextixóc, 200 
A€Erc, 200 
MOivoc, 136 
Aí8oc, 136 
Aoyíbouot, 200 
Àoyuxóç, 200 
Aoyitüg, 200 
hoydypaos, 200 
Aóyoc, 93, 200 
Aowóc, 136 
Mong, 94 

Aoc, 94 


M 

Haxn, 93, 136 
uéyuoc, 136 
axon, 93 
ueyoAóybUxoc, 156 
uvfiga, 170 
Livnpetov, 170 
uvñun, 170 


N 

vavBátnc, 156 
vabxAnpoc, 156 
voaonox(&, 156 
vabc, 124 
vabtnc, 124 
ve&viüc, 124 
veàvioxoc, 124 
véoc, 124 
veótnc, 124 
vonobérns, 170 


o 

oixeioc, 136 
oixéo, 54, 110, 136 
oixnua, 54 
olknoic, 54 
oixntis, 54 
oixia, 124 
oixidiov, 124 
oixoc, 54, 110 
óAuyoxpóvuoç, 156 
épyn, 54, 110 
Opyifopar, 54, 110 


Hi 
nadayoyixds, 200 


nadaywydc, 156, 200 
ratdevoic, 200 
rardevo, 200 
nadixds, 200 
ratdstov, 124, 200 
nardtoxos, 124 
natdav, 200 
naif, 200 

roig, 124, 200 
rapadid@pr, 30 
natpidiov, 124 
mioteva, 16 
riots, 16 

motes, 16 

roiéo, 93, 94, 136 
noinua, 94 
xoínoic, 94 
roimtüc, 93 
motos, 136 
roAeuikóc, 136 
xoAéuioc, 136 
róAeuoc, 136 
nóAic, 124 
moAttns, 124 
xp&yuo, 82, 94 
mpaxtixdc, 82, 136 
xp&àGic, 82 
np&ttw, 82, 94, 136 
rpopobAevua, 68 


Word Building Index 


npoBovAeóo, 68 
xpóyovoc, 170 
mpoó(ëonu 30 
rpodootG, 30, 170 
xpoddtns, 30, 170 
mpdc, 42 
npootacíó, 170 
rpootátnc, 170 
rpóco, 42 


Z 

otdoic, 170 
ovvtiOnpr, 30 
oaCo, 93 

camp, 93 
coopo(v)oóvn, 124 
oóopov, 124 


T 

téya, 82 
toxtóç, 82 
táčtç, 82 
tapáttw, 82 
tapaxn, 82 
tétto, 82 
tiOnur, 30, 170 
tiu&o, 54, 110 
ttn, 54, 110 
tpénw, 93 
tpóroç, 93 
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Tvyxévo, 16 
Tóxn, 16 


N 
bnóOscic, 170 


% 

opm, 94 
gnn(, 94 
giAdvOpwnoc, 156 
qu) (G, 124 
qiAoc, 124 
gu)ócogoç, 156 
qu) órtuoç, 156 
poPéopar, 136 
qopepóc, 136 
gvdaKh, 82 
go) os, 82 

gquÀ tro, 82 


X 

Xpéopuot, 136 
xpñouoç, 136 
xpnotóc, 136 


v 

wevdis, 136 
wevddouor, 136 
wevddpnavtic, 156 
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